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THIRD    SKRIES. 


Vol.  I.  PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY,  1887.  No.  1. 

WE  MAKE  OUR  BOW  IN  OUR  NEW  DRESS. 

We  propose  to  change  the  "  Dental  Office  and  Laboratory"  in  form 
only  for  the  present,  and  to  abandon  its  form  from  the  old  size  to 
itfe  new.  Man}"  dentists  have  complained  that  its  former  shape  was 
ill  suited  to  the  library"  or  book  shelves,  while  for  ordinary  perusal 
it  was  unhandy  and  cumbersome ;  hence  many  valuable  contri- 
butions were  lost  and  could  not  be  kept  for  future  reference.  We 
trust  its  new  form  will  overcome  both  of  these  drawbacks. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  its  publishers  to  lay  before  its  readers  and  pa- 
trons all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  dentistry,  and  in  this  they 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  dental  profession. 

They  solicit  original  communications  on  all  articles  of  practical  in- 
terest, and  for  these  the}^  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  print- 
ed page,  if  used. 

This  journal  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  at  $1  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  transactions  of  societies,  reports,  papers,  letters  from  abroad 
relating  to  dentistry,  translations,  etc.,  are  kindly  solicited  for  publi- 
cation. 

The  names  of  local  societies,  with  the  addresses  of  their  officers, 
will  be  published  gratis,  and  the  same  kept  before  the  profession. 

Wants  and  For  Sales,  if  not  exceeding  thirty  words,  will  be  in- 
serted free. 

Cases  of  irregularity  with  the  appliances  used  for  their  correction, 
as  well  as  all  instruments,  conveniences,  appliances,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be 
illustrated,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate. 

"  The  Practical  Place,"  so  long  and  favorably  received  in  our  old 
issue,  will  be  continued  in  this  quarterly  review. 

We  likewise  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  practical  articles  on 
dental  mechanism,  as  well  as  on  all  subjects  of  practical  interest  in 
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operative  dentistr3^  These  articles  will  contain  all  that  is  new  in 
both  these  branches,  but  may  be  of  more  interest  to  the  student  than 
to  the  old  practitioner;  so  that  while  we  may  be  going  over  the 
beaten  track,  some  lessons  or  hints,  perhaps,  may  be  learned  or 
made  available  to  all. 

This  quarterly  will  not  confine  itself  only  to  articles  pertaining  to 
dentistry,  but  extracts  of  papers  of  interest  from  medical  or  scien- 
tific journals  will  find  space  in  its  columns. 


VULCANITE  WORK. 

TAKING   IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE   MOUTH — BY   DR   THEO.    F.    CHUPEIN. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  the  operating  chair,  the  first  effort 
will  be  the  examination  of  the  mouth ;  to  ascertain  where  the  hard 
and  soft  places  are  located.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  along  the 
ridge,  from  the  heel  of  the  jaw,  or  maxilar}^  tuberosity,  for  about  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side,  running  forward  will  be  hard. 
This  hard  surface  will  be  generally  about  one-eighth  to  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  width.  Along  the  median  line  there  will  like- 
wise be  found  a  hard  surface  extending  backward  from  the  rugae  to 
the  soft  palate,  more  or  less  wide  and  varying  in  shape.  These  are 
generally  the  hard  places.  The  soft  places  are  found  between  the 
ridge  and  the  median  line,  on  each  side,  and  the  forward  part  of  the 
ridge  in  the  space  generally  occupied  by  the  eight  front  teeth,  viz., 
the  four  incisors,  two  cuspids,  and  two  bicuspids.  To  make  what  we 
have  described  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible  to  the  student,  we 
have  prepared  a  cut  of  a  mouth  having  such  hard  and  soft  places 
which  we  have  delineated.     Fig.  1. 

The  mouth  being  examined, 
the  next  thing  will  be  the  se- 
lection of  a  proper  sized  and 
shaped  impression  cup.  The 
impression  cup  should  be 
somewhat  larger  than  the 
gum  it  is  to  enclose.  It 
should  be  about  one-quarter 
inch  wider  and  longer  than 
the  mouth ;  that  is,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  spare  on  each 
buccal  surface,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  to  spare  in  front  or 
on  the  labial  surface,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  hard  palate. 
There  are  some  operators 
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who  give  the  preference  to  clean,  fresh  yellow  beeswax  to  take  im- 
pressions of  the  mouth ;  others  to  modelling  composition.  If  the 
former  be  used  it  is  softened  in  warm  water  of  the  temperrture  of  130° 
Fah.  If  modelling  composition,  nearly  boiling  water  may  be  used  to 
soften  it.  When  either  of  these  is  softened,  it  is  placed  in  the  impres- 
sion cup,  which  is  warmed,  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  cup.  The  cup 
is  lilled  to  the  level  of  its  rim.  Too  much  impression  material  should 
not  be  used  in  the  cup,  as  the  excess  is  apt  to  curl  or  crowd  over 
on  to  the  soft  palate,  and  produce  nausea.  Should  the  mouth  have 
a  deep  or  high  arch,  the  impression  material,  when  being  put  into  the 
cup,  may  be  pinched  into  an  elevation,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  this  part 
of  the  mouth  is  well  reached  and  impressed  by  the  material. 

The  material  being  put  into  the  cup,  it  is  carried  into  the  mouth. 
The  operating  chair  should  be  a  little  lowered,  so  that  the  operator 
ma}'  stand  behind  and  over  the  patient.  The  cup  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth  holding  it  by  the  handle,  when  it  is  seized  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands,  on  each  side,  after  it  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  and  brought  into  position,  and  the  material  pressed 
steadily  up  against  the  gum,  the  head  of  the  patient  resting  against  the 
chest  of  the  operator ;  the  back  part  of  the  cup  near  the  boundary 
of  the  hard  palate,  being  pressed  against  this  part  of  the  gum  first. 
The  cup  may  now  be  held  firmly  in  position  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  not  permitting  it  to  move  from  its  place ^  while  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  insinuated  into  the  mouth  under  the  lips,  the 
material  is  pressed  against  the  buccal  and  labial  borders  of  the  alveolar 
ridge  covered  by  the  gum.  This  being  done  the  cup  is  held  immov- 
abl}'  in  place  until  the  material  hardens,  so  that  it  may  not  be  bent 
or  twisted  out  of  shape  in  taking  it  out  of  the  mouth.  The  chilling 
or  hardening  of  the  impression  material  may  be  hastened  by  throw- 
ing a  jet  of  cold,  or  iced  water  all  over  the  impression  cup  while 
in  the  patient's  mouth,  by  means  of  a  dental  sj^ringe.  It  is  thought 
that  a  good  impression,  of  any  material,  will  adhere  to  the  gum  when 
the  mouth  is  edentulous,  and  will  require  some  force  to  remove  it. 
Should  it  adhere  too  tightly  it  may  be  loosened  by  holding  back  the 
lips  to  permit  the  air  to  pass  between  it  and  the  gums,  and  throw- 
ing a  jet  of  water  between  the  lips  and  the  impression,  when  it  will 
either  fall  from  its  position  or  be  easily  removed.  Should  it  not  do 
so,  a  slight  cough  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  will  usually  effect  its 
separation  from  the  gum. 

Of  all  the  materials  for  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  conceded  that  plaster  of  Paris  is  the  most  reliable. 
To  take  an  impression  with  this  material,  plaster  of  Paris  is  prepared 
and  sold  at  the  dental  depots  as  "  impression  plaster."  It  differs  only 
from   model  plaster,   in  being    prepared    to    set    rapidly,    so    that 
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the  disagreeable  operation  of  an  impression  with  plaster  is  re- 
duced to  the  shortest  space  of  time  possible.  Many  opera- 
tors use  model  plaster,  to  which  a  little  common  table  salt  is 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  rapid  setting.  A  cup  for  a  plaster 
impression  should  have  its  posterior  edge  turned  upward  toward  the 
soft  palate,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  plaster  from  flowing 
over  on  to  the  tongue  or  fauces,  and  chus  to  rob  the  operation  of 
some  of  its  disagreements  (see  Fig.  3.)  This  part  of  the  cup,  how- 
ever, may  be  improvised  by  sticking  to  it,  at  this  part,  a  piece  of 
base  wax,  and  bending  this  upward,  which  serves  admirably  to  retain 
the  plaster,  and  to  prevent  the  overflow.  The  cup  being  filled  up  to 
the  rim  with  plaster,  and  made  smooth  with  the  spatula,  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth  quickly,  one  side  at  a  time  (pushing  out  the 
cheek  on  one  side  the  better  to  introduce  the  entire  cup,  when  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth  is  small),  and  when  in  the  mouth  it  is  brought  to 
the  centre,  the  handle  of  the  cup  being  held  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  other  fingers  resting  against  the  palatine 
portion  of  the  cup.  It  is  then  pressed  upward,  the  back  p^.rt  of  the 
plaster  in  the  cup  being  brought  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  gum 
first,  and  afterward  on  to  the  forward  parts  of  the  gums.  Should  the 
pl&,ster  incline  to  set  quickly  before  the  cup  is  brought  into  position, 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  may  be  quickly  brought  to  the  palatine 
surface  of  the  cup  to  hold  it  steadily,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  may  be  used  to  press  or  mat  the  plaster  against  the  buccal  and 
labial  surfaces  of  the  gums.  The  plaster  in  the  impression  cup  is 
held  steadily  and  immovably  in  position  until  it  sets  hard  enough  to 
break  with  a  sharp,  clean  fracture.  This  is  determined  by  what 
remains  in  the  bowl,  where  it  had  been  mixed  with  water.  To  be  a 
good  impression,  it  should  adhere  to  the  gum  with  some  force.  If  it 
adhere  too  firmly  it  may  be  loosened  by  holding  back  the  lips  and 
throwing  a  jet  of  water  from  the  dental  syringe  on  to  it  next  to  the 
gums,  or  a  slight  cough  on  the  part  of  the  patient  will  generally 
loosen  it.  If  the  arch  should  be  moderately  high — too  high  for  the 
impression  cup  to  touch — it  is  a  good  plan,  before  introducing  the 
impression  cup  filled  with  plaster  as  described,  to  daub  all  over  the 
palatine  surface  of  the  gum  some  of  the  plaster  from  the  bowl,  with 
a  spatula — and  then  introduce  the  cup.  But  if  the  arch  is  very  deep 
or  high,  it  is  best  first  to  take  an  impression  with  modelling  composi- 
tion, and  when  hard  remove  from  the  mouth  and  chill  thoroughly. 
Then  dress  away  all  superfluous  material,  cutting  away  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  surface  of  this  impression  on  all 
surfaces  where  it  is  thought  the  plate  is  likely  to  rest.  A  small 
quantity  of  plaster  is  now  mixed  and  put  into  the  space  thus  carved 
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out  of  this  impression,  when  it  is  re-introduced  into  the  mouth,  and 
pressed  into  place  as  before  described. 


NAUSEA. 


It  sometimes  happens 
that  persons  are  so  sen- 
sitive about  the  mouth 
that  they  cannot  bear 
any  thing  to  touch  the 
gums,  and  others  that 
the  slightest  approach 
to,  or  encroachment  on 
the  soft  palate,  produces 
a  nausea  and  retching 
that  is  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme. Such  mouths 
FIG-  2  have  to  be  educated,  as 

Represents  a  modeUing  compound   impression  prepared  as    .,     .  .  ^  ..-, 

described.  it  IS    said,  until  an  im- 

pression can  be  taken. 

There  is  apparently  something  excessively  nauseating  to  such  per- 
sons when  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  an  impression  material.  * 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  able  to  put  up  (after  education)  with  a  wax 
•or  modelling  compound  impression,  but  plaster  of  Paris  gags  them 
beyond  endurance.  It  is  said  that  even  for  such  as  these,  this 
idiosyncrasy  may  be  entirely  overcome,  by  painting  the  mucus  mem- 
branes of  the  mouth,  and  particularly  that  about  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  soft,  with  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  h3^ra-chlorate  of  cox3aine  on  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

An  impression  cup  such  as  is  illustrated   below    (Fig.   3)  would 

be  of  the  proper  form 
to  take  an  impression 
of  a  mouth,  such  as  is 
illustrated  at  Fig.  1. 
For  larger  mouths 
layer  cups  will  be 
necessary. 

The  impression  of 
the  mouth  taken  v»'ith 
plaster  is  represented 

FIG.  3.  THE    MODEL.  at  FiiZf.  4. 

The  impression  being  secured,  the  next  step  will  be  the  construe- 
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tion  of  the  model.     For  this  purpose  the  plaster  impression  is  painted 


FIG.    4. 

all  over  its  surface  with  a  thin  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  When  this 
has  dried,  another  coat  of  thin  sandarac  varnish  is  applied  to  the  same 
surface.  This  leaves  the  impression  with  a  very  smooth  gloss,  which 
is  imparted  to  the  model.  Many  operators  object  to  the  application 
of  any  varnish  or  oil  to  the  impression,  and  fill  the  impression  with- 
out any  of  these  intermediary  substances  ;  but  we  have  not  found  that 
the  very  thin  film  of  these  varnishes  ever  made  any  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  fit  of  a  plate.  Besides,  with  this  preparation,  the 
impression  is  parted  from  the  model  with  much  greater  facility.  There 
is  no  need  to  use  oil  or  an}^  parting  compound  on  a  plaster  impression 
for  the  sake  of  parting  it  from  the  model ;  by  simply  placing  it  in  a 
bowl  of  clean  water  and  let  it  soak,  while  you  mix  your  plaster  in 
another  bowl  to  make  the  model,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  two 
adhering. 

To  make  a  model  from  an  impression  taken  and  prepared  as  de- 
scribed, a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  put  into  a  bowl  and  fine  model 
plaster  is  sifted  and  put  into  it.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  take  the  quantity 
of  plaster  in  the  bowl  first  and  add  the  water  to  it.  Such  a  procedure 
is  apt  to  result  in  a  model  filled  with  air  holes.  While  the  plaster  is 
evenly  mixed  and  freed  from  all  air  bubbles  by  putting  it  to  the  water, 
the  impression  is  removed  from  the  bowl  of  water  into  which  it  had 
been  put,  inverted,  and  shaken,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  water  that  may 
have  adhered  to  it.  The  bowl  containing  the  plaster  should  be  struck 
or  rapped  on  a  table  on  its  bottom,  to  disengage  any  air  that  might 
still  remain  in  the  plaster.    The  impression  may  be  held  by  the  handle 
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of  the  cup,  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  plaster  is  conveyed  to  it,  with 


FIG.  5. 

a  teaspoon  or  spatula  (Fig.  5)  in  the  right  hand.  The  impression 
is  filled  b}'  conveying  the  plaster  first  on  one  side,  and  tilting 
the  cup  so  that  the  plaster  will  gradually  and  evenly  flow  all  over 
the  surface.  This  is  made  further  necessary  to  prevent  any  air 
bubbles  from  being  in  the  model,  should  the  impression  be  filled 
from  different  points.  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  impression 
is  thus  filled,  it  may  be  laid  on  a  table  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
gradually  built  up  to  the  desired  height  or  thickness  by  the  addi- 
tion of  plaster  conveyed  little  by  little  with  the  spoon  or  spatula. 
For  vulcanite  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  the  model  very  high ; 
a  half  inch  above  the  highest  point  of  the  palatine  arch  is  amply 
sufficient.  A  ver}'  good  plan  to  make  a  model  is  to  take  a  strip  of 
paper  two  inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  long  and  wrap  or  fold  this 
evenly  all  around  the  outer  rim  of  the  impression  in  the  cup,  holding- 
it  close  to  this  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  into  the  recepta- 
cle thus  formed,  conveying  the  plaster  with  the  spoon  in  the  right 
hand.  When  the  plaster  sets  moderately,  the  paper  may  be  unwound, 
leaving  the  model  neatly  made,  and  requiring  but  little  after  trim- 
ming. The  model  being  thus  made,  and  the  plaster  having  set  hard, 
it  may  generally  be  removed  from  the  impression  by  striking  it,  or 
the  model,  a  few  raps  with  a  small  wooden  naallet.  If  these  should 
fail  to  part  the  two,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  the  impression 
piece-meal,  so  as  to  remove  it  from  the  model.  This  must  be  done 
carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  or  defacing  the  model  with  the  knife. 

Some  operators  use  a  coloring  material  with  their  impression 
plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two. 
Although  this  is  a*  safer  plan,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessar}^,  as  the 
varnish  used  for  painting  the  impression  sinks  into  this  and  serves 
as  a  guide  in  the  removal  or  parting  of  the  two.  To  remove  a  model 
from  a  wax  impression  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  all  in  a  bowl 
of  hot  water  of  130°  F.  to  soften  the  wax,  when  they  are  easily  parted. 
For  modelling  compound  the  water  is  used  hotter.  The  model  being- 
removed  from  the  impression,  a  base  plate  is  moulded  on  it  by  soften- 
ing a  half  sheet  of  base  plate  wax,  and  pressing  or  moulding  this 
with  the  fingers  all  over  the  face  of  the  model.  It  is  then  cut  to  the 
proper  size  with  a  heated  wax  knife,  (Fig.  0)  and  a  rim  of  articulating 
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wax  laid  on  and  secured  to  this  base  plate  running  from  heel  to  heel, 
as  represented  by  Fig.  1. 


FIG.    G. 

Some  operators — and  these  the  most  careful — swedge  up  a  plate  for 
each  case,  whether  for  vulcanite  or  or  for  metal  work,  by  making  dies 
and  counter  dies  for  the  purpose.  For  vulcanite  work  they  use  a 
plate  of  pure  tin,  which  is  easily  s wedged.  By  this  they  are  sure  of 
a  fit  before  the  whole  of  the  work  is  completed,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  this  be  not  done.  The  base  plate  being  made  by  either 
mode,  is  prepared  with  the  articulating  wax,  as  has  been  described, 
and  is  then  placed  in  the  patient's  mouth  to  obtain  what  is  termed 

THE  BITE. 

When  the  base  plate,  with  the  articulating  wax  attached  to  it  is 
placed  in  the  patient's  mouth,  she  should  be  directed  to  close  the 
lower  teeth  gently  against  it.  The  lips  should  be  brought  over  this 
wax  nicety,  and  a  close  scrutiny  made  of  the  features.  Should  this  ar- 
ticulating wax  be  found  too  full,  so  as  to  puff  out  or  protrude  the 
lips,  it  should  be  marked  where  the  fullness  exists,  removed  from  the 
mouth,  laid  on  the  model,  and  cut  away  sufficiently  so  as  to  reduce  the 
fullness.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  found  that  the  features  are 
not  fully  restored  to  their  proper  fullness  or  contour  by  this  articu- 
lating wax,  it  should  be  marked  where  the  fullness  is  required, 
removed  from  the  mouth,  laid  on  the  model,  dried  thoroughly  of  the 
saliva  adhering  to  it,  and  more  wax  added  at  the  point  requiring  the 
fullness.  This  articulating  wax  should  likewise  be  cut  to  the  proper 
length,  so  as  to  be  a  guide  as  to  the  length  for  the  teeth  that  are  to 

be  supplied.  For  this  purpose  the 
patient  should  be  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  operator,  made 
to  talk,  smile  and  laugh,  so  that  he 
ma}^  observe  the  length  of  the  artic- 
ulating wax,  and  either  add  to  or 
cut  away  from  it,  until  it  is  of  the 
proper  length.  This  being  all  de- 
termined, the  patient  is  directed  to 
bite  slightly  into  the  articulating 
wax,  onty  so  much  as  to  leave  a 
slight  indentation  of  the  lower  teeth 
FIG.  t.  into  it.  At  Fig.  1  are  seen  the  inden- 

tations left  in  the  wax  by  the  lower    teeth.        The  median  line  is 
now   marked    on    the  articulating  wax,  and   the  base  plate  removed 
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and  laid  on  the  model.  Some  wax  is  now  softened  and  put  into  a  lower 
impression  cup  and  an  impression  taken  of  the  lower  teeth,  from  which 
a  model  is  made.  When  this  has  set  hard,  it  is  immersed  into  a  bowl 
of  warm  water  to  soften  the  wax,  and  the  model  of  the  lower  teeth 
removed  from  this  wax  impression.  The  teeth  of  this  lower  model  are 
now  put  into  the  indentations  left  on  the  articulating  wax  by  the 
teeth  of  the  patient,  which  it  exactly  fits. 

Some  operators  do  not  go  to  this  trouble,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  way  of  working.  The  bite  thus  obtained  is  now 
fastened  to  the  articulator  (Fig.  8.) 


FIG.    8. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  reference  to  this  articulator.  By  inverting 
the  upper  part  it  will  accommodate  both  thick  or  thin  models,  which 
is  quite  an  advantage,  as  when  thick  models  are  used,  as  in  gold-plate 

work.  [to   BE   CONTINUED.] 


THE  DIETETIC  VALUE  OF  WATER. 

BY  GEO.  B.  FOWLER,  M.D.,  N.  Y.; 

PROF.    OF  CLINICAL    CHEMISTRY,   N.  Y.  POLYCLYNIC  ;    VISITING   PHYSICIAN    TO 

THE  N.  Y.  INFANT  ASYLUM,  THE  RANDALL 's  ISLAND  HOSPITALS,  ETC. 

Water  is  the  essential  element  for  the  manifestation  of  physiologi- 
cal phenomena.  Hoppe-Seyler  very  aptly  says  that  all  organisms  are 
surrounded  by  running  water. 

I  venture  the  statement  that  the  cause  of  one-fourth  the  cases  of 
disordered  digestion  in  fashionable  life  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  water  in 
the  dietary.  It  has  become  customary  with  men  to  substitute  at  their 
meals  wines  and  liquors,  and  women,  if  they  do  not  indulge  in  these, 
draw  the  line  at  a  few  sips  of  ice  water,  fearing,  as  they  say,  that 
water  freely  indulged  in  will  produce  obesity,  or,  by  diluting  the  di- 
gestive fluids,  induce  dyspepsia.  I  am  aware  that  such  doctrines 
have  been  promulgated  by  high  authorities,  but  am  nevertheless  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are  pernicious  fallacies.  It  only  needs  a  little 
common  sense  and  observation  to  controvert  them. 
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Who  of  US  has  not  met  with  a  case  like  this  :  A  lady  of  thirt3^-five 
years,  wealthy  and  worldly.  When  young,  and  a  resident  of  the 
country,  noted  for  her  beauty  of  form  and  face.  Now  after  ten  years 
of  city  life,  is  wan  and  yellow.  Her  integument  and  muscles  are 
shrunken  and  pasty  ;  her  eyes  deep  set  and  surrounded  by  dark  rings 
of  wrinkled  skin.  The  prominent  abdomen  is  the  only  relic  of  her 
former  rotundit}^,  now  due,  however,  to  flatulence  and  impacted  feces. 

You  question  her,  and  she  relates  a  doleful  story  of  weariness,  anor- 
exia, constipation,  "nervousness,"  headaches  and  backaches,  irregular 
and  scanty  menstruation,  scalding  urine,  piles,  flatulence,  heartburn, 
palpitation,  etc.  She  informs  you  still  farther,  that  she  never  drinks 
water,  having  been  instructed  to  that  efl"ect  by  her  former  physician ; 
that  she  voids  a  couple  ounces  of  high  colored  urine  about  three 
times  a  day,  and  gets  rid  of  a  few  masses  of  hardened  feces,  after  an 
enema,  twice  a  week. 

Now  I  regard  such  an  organism  as  this  as  surrounded  not  by  run- 
ning water,  but  by  inspissated  mucus.  Of  course  various  causes  have 
brought  about  this  mummyfied  wreck,  chief  among  them  indigestion 
from  lack  of  water.  These  are  just  the  cases  which  respond  so  satis- 
factorily to  the  hot  water  treatment,  or  to  a  sojourn  at  a  mineral 
spring.  In  either  case  the  needful  is  supplied,  and  by  proper  guidt 
ance  in  other  matters  health  is  soon  restored. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  water  is  the  most  important  of  all  sub 
stances  supplied' as  food.     Animals  and  men  survive  upon  it  longer 
than  upon  any  other  single  alimentary  principle. 

The  importance  of  a  full  supply  of  this  material  is  easily  understood 
when  we  glance  at  the  role  it  plays  in  the  economy.  In  the  first  place, 
water  constitutes  10  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  distributed  as 
follows  : 

PERCENTAGE   OP   WATER   IN 


Teeth 10 

Bones 13 

Cartilage 55 

Muscles 15 

Ligaments   ........  16 

Brain 19 

Blood 80 

Synovial  fluid 81 


Bile 88 

Milk 89 

Pancreatic  juice 90 

Urine 94 

Lymph     ...        96 

Gastric  juice 91 

Perspiration    . 98 

Saliva 99 


Water  gives  mobility  to  the  fluids,  dissolves  and  carries  in  solution 
the  various  substances  intended  for  nutrition  or  destined  for  excre- 
tion. It  supplies  rotundity  and  flexibility  to  the  body  as  a  whole ; 
strength  and  elasticity  to  the  muscles,  bones,  legiments  and  cartilages  ; 
through  its  agency  exchange  of  matter  and  tissue  metabolism  is 
eff'ected.  In  short,  I  repeat,  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  water  in 
proper  proportion  in  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  that  the 
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physiological  phenomena  which  characterizes  health  can  take  place. 
Milk,  the  sole  food  of  animals  during  a  period  of  most  active  physio- 
logical changes,  contains  85  per  cent,  of  water. 

A  healthy   adult  excretes   about  90  ounces   of  water   per  day,  as 

follows  : 

Lungs V    .  14  ounces. 

Skin 26       '' 

Urine 50       " 

That  means  that  these  proportions  must  be  supplied  in  order  that 
the  vital  processes  ma}^  operate  effectively  and  normally. 

How  is  it  done  ?  Fifteen  or  tTventy  ounces  are  combined  with  the 
solid  food,  and  therefore  we  must  take  as  beverage  each  day  seventy 
or  seventy-five  ounces. 

The  habitual  substitution  of  wdnes,  malt  liquors,  etc.,  for  water  is 
pretty  sure  in  the  long  run  to  result  in  evil,  in  the  mjijority  of  cases. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  where  pure  or  undiluted  wine  is  drunk  the 
individual  is  not  disposed  to  take  enough  to  supply  the  system  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  fluid,  and  if  he  should  everything  is  upset  by 
the  pernicious  effect  of  the  contained  alcohol.  Beer,  though  contain- 
ing less  alcohol,  is  open  to  the  same  general  objections.  It  should 
never  permanently,  or  for  any  lengthened  period,  be  allowed  to  take 
the  place  of  pure  water.  All  these  beverages  are  unnatural  solvents ; 
besides  water  they  contain  many  ingredients  intolerant  to  most  ali- 
mentar}^  canals.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  persons  already 
suffering  from  deranged  digestion. 

Water  taken  at  meals  in  quantities  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  thirst  acts 
only  beneficially.  Indeed,  an  excess  will  not  hurt ;  for  it  is  quickly 
absorbed,  and  increasing  the  blood  pressure  favors  digestion  by  thus 
inducing  a  freer  flow  of  the  juices.  It  is  a  digestive  agent  as  well  as 
a  food.  By  the  liberal  use  of  water  as  a  beverage  the  feces  are  ren- 
dered of  proper  consistency,  the  intestines  maintain  their  normal  ac- 
tivity, and  constipation  is  avoided.  The  passage  of  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty  ounces  of  urine  each  day,  the  result  of  the  ingestion  of  pure 
water,  tends  to  keep  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages  clear  of  con- 
cretions and  morbid  changes,  and  with  the  skin  and  lungs  equally 
active,  the  bodily  house  is  well  swept.  The  same  result  is  impossible 
with  artificial  beverages.     He  who  stints  himself  in  the  drinking  of 

water  is  dirty  inside. 

■»«» 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXERCISE  UPON  HEALTH. 

BY  PROFESSOR   EUGENE   L.    RICHARDS,   OF   YALE    COLLEGE. 

Many  old  theories  of  education  are  being  mercilessly  discussed. 
Many  new  theories  claim  the  places  of  the  old.  The  classical  scholar 
still  claims  for  the  ancient  languages  the  greatest  educational  power. 
The  advocate  of  modern  languages  says  life  is  too  short  to  study  dead 
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things,  and  that  modern  languages  furnish  enough  discipline,  and  are, 
besides,  useful.  To  the  scientist,  science  is  god  of  all,  even  of  education. 
To  him  no  man  is  properly  educated  unless  his  mind  is  stored  with  sci- 
entific ideas  and  trained  by  the  scientific  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  mathematics,  science,  phil- 
osophy, all  advance  their  claims  to  be  the  best  educators  of  the  com- 
ing man.  Meanwhile  the  coming  man  is  nothing  but  a  child,  and  must 
submit  himself  to  his  elders  to  be  experimented  upon  according  to 
the  theories  of  teachers  or  parents. 

For  men,  women,  and  children  alike,  I  wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  a 
part  of  them  much  neglected  in  most  discussions  on  education,  and  too 
much  left  out  of  sight  in  most  theories  of  education — the  body.  In 
fact,  for  centuries  past,  many  educators  have  seemed  to  regard  the 
bod}^  as  a  rival  of  the  brain,  if  not  an  enemy  of  it.  They  have  ap- 
parently been  fiiled  with  the  idea  that  strength  and  time  given  to  the 
body  are  strength  an  i  time  taken  from  the  mind.  Unfortunately  for 
the  cause  of  good  education,  this  erroneous  idea  is  not  held  by  teach- 
ers alone,  but  is  a  very  prevalent  one  generally,  the  current  dictum 
being  that,  representing  by  unity  a  person's  force,  whatever  part  of 
this  unit  is  taken  for  the  body  leaves  necessarily  just  that  much  less 
for  the  mind. 

To  combat  this  idea,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  much  more  reasonable 
idea,  I  had  almost  said  by  the  very  opposite  idea^  shall  be  the  chief 
though  not  the  only  aim  of  these  pages. 

To  all  races  which  have  shown  power  in  any  direction  the  main 
source  of  that  power  has  been  physical.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be 
true  with  regard  to  the  conquering  races  of  the  past.  With  regard  to 
the  present  we  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  changed  the  conditions  of  power,  so  that  races  physically  weak, 
if  they  are  only  wise,  can  successfully  compete  with  and  finally  over- 
come the  strong  races. 

Take  the  Greeks.  Fur  along  time  they  were  a  conquering  race — 
masters  of  the  world  of  their  time.  But  their  influence  has  extended 
far  beyond  their  day  and  beyond  the  limits  of  their  little  world.  "It 
is  no  disgrace  to  a  nineteenth-century  American  to  go  to  school  to 
the  Greeks.  They  are  still,  in  their  own  lines,  the  leaders  of  man- 
kind. They  are  the  masters."  "Attica  was  about  as  large  as  Rhode 
Island.  Rhode  Island  is  a  noble  little  Commonwealth.  Yet  it  has 
enjoyed  political  liberty  longer  than  the  democracy  of  Athens  lasted, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  blazing  light  of  this  much-lauded  century. 
What  now  is  or  will  be  the  influence  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  world's 
history  compared  with  the  unmeasured  and  imperishable  influence 
of  Athens  ?     Whence   the  difference  ?"  *     The  causes  of  the  differ- 


*Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  "Princeton  Review,"  March,  1884. 
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ence  were  manifold.  One  cause  was  their  physical  education.  Hand 
in  hand  with  their  mental  discipline,  which  was  simple  but  thorough, 
went  g3'mnastic  exercise.  "  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  main 
subjects  of  education  among  the  Greeks  were  music  and  gymnas- 
tics, bodily  training  and  mental  culture.  .  .  .  The  first  duty  of 
a  Greek  boy  was  to  learn  his  letters,  a  feat  which  was  also  coincident 
with  learning  to  swim.  .  .  .  By  the  fourteenth  year  the  Greek 
boy  would  have  begun  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  athletics."* 
Could  such  a  careful  and  continuous  training  of  the  body  fail  to 
have  its  effects  upon  the  mind  ?  It  gave  the  body  power.  It  gave  the 
brain  force.  Had  this  force  not  been  converted  all  the  while  into 
intellect  and  aesthetic  sense  the  Greeks  would  have  formed  a  race  of 
tine  animals  onl3\  But  their  mental  discipline  saved  them.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  permanence  of  the  Greek  power,  that  power  was  not 
built  upon  a  moral  basis.  When,  by  means  of  their  conquests,  wealth 
and  luxury  came  to  them,  the  Greeks  met  the  usual  fate  of  nations 
weak  in  the  moral  sense.  Their  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  strong. 

The  training  of  the  Romans  was  largely  physical.  They  were 
trained  for  war.  But  they,  too,  were  overcome  by  stronger  races 
when  they  relaxed  their  own  discipline  and  gave  up  their  martial 
games  and  athletic  exercises — hiring  gladiators  for  their  sport  and 
mercenaries  for  their  battles. 

What  are  the  conquering  races  of  to-day  ?  Are  they  not  the  na- 
tions strong  in  body — strong  by  inheritance  and  keeping  their 
strengtli  by  exercise  ?  Germany  keeps  her  men  strong  in  the  army 
by  compulsory  gymnastic  drill.  Her  schools  teach  gymnastics. 
Many  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  cities  maintain  their  strength  by  the 
exercise  which  they  have  in  their  excellent  Turner  system. 

England  has  in  the  bodies  of  her  children  the  blood  of  those  old 
rovers  who  were  the  terror  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  mixed  with  the  blood  of  that  vigorous 
native  stock,  to  subdue  which,  even  when  furnished  with  only  barba- 
rian arms,  was  no  easy  task  to  the  Roman  legions  with  all  their  mili- 
tary skill.  In  England,  too,  this  physical  force  is  still  maintained  by 
vigorous  exercise  taken  by  all  classes.  The  higher  classes  have  their 
out-of-door  sports,  and  some  of  them  of  the  roughest  kind.  The  lower 
classes  also  have  their  sports.  Wherever  the  English  race  goes  it 
carries  with  it  the  love  of  exercise  and  the  practice  of  it.  Even  their 
women  engage  in  it.  Some  of  them  follow  the  hounds.  They  pull 
the  bow.  They  take  walks,  the  length  of  which  would  shame  many  an 
American  man.  So  the  vigor  of  the  stock  never  decays.  The  race 
increases  and  multiplies.     The  little  island  can  not  hold  it.     Away  it 

*  "Educational  Theories,"  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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goes  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  globe,  and  to  infuse  its  strength  into 
all  the  races  of  the  earth. 

What  keeps  us  as  a  nation  from  deterioration  ?'  The  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  land — the  cultivators  of  the  soil — the  conquerors  of  our  new 
land — the  men  who  build  our  cities  and  the  great  highways  between 
them,  who  dig  our  coal  and  labor  with  hand  and  body  in  all  our  facto- 
ries. It  is  true  that  brain  directs  all  this  activity,  but  muscle  is  the 
motive  power.  And  the  muscle  of  on  generation  is  the  source  and  sup- 
port of  the  brain-power  of  the  following  generations.  "What  else 
accounts  for  the  prodigal  activity"*  of  the  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  of  this  country,  but  the  fact  that  obliged,  when  cast  on  a  land 
like  our,  to  battle  with  the  elements  and  conquer  the  forests  by  their 
own  bodity  strength,  they  lived  an  out-door  life  in  the  main,  and 
stored  up  an  immense  "capital  of  vitality"  which  they  handed  down 
to  their  posterity  ?  Some  of  that  posterity  are  not  content  to  use 
the  interest  of  that  capital,  but  are  spending  the  principal.  What  is 
the  consequence?  Not  only  an  enfeeblement  of  body,  and  mind,  but 
sterility  ;  and  thus,  many  of  the  old  New  England  families  are  dying 
out  in  the  homes  of  their  race,  and  are  giving  place  to  the  strong 
new-comers. 

As  to  individuals,  what  kinds  of  men  fight  their  way  to  the  front 
ranks  in  all  callings,  and  hold  their  places  there,  as  men  eminent  in 
their  day  and  generation  ?  Men  of  strong  body.  Consider  the  pre- 
miers of  England — men  like  Brougham,  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone — 
working  at  an  age  when  many  a  weaker  man  would  either  be  in  his 
grave  or  be  preparing  for  it !  Some  exercise — horseback-riding  or 
felling  trees — keeps  up  their  strength  long  after  three-score  and  ten. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Washington,  Jackson,  Webster,  and 
Lincoln,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  eminent  American 
public  men  vigor  of  mind  and  vigor  of  body  go  together.  Notice  the 
great  pulpit  orators  of  to-day — such  as  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  John  Hall, 
and  Phillips  Brooks.  Among  moneyed  men,  did  not  Commodore 
Yanderbilt  owe  something  of  his  vast  fortune  to  his  strong  body  ? 
Could  he  have  endured  the  strain  of  building  that  fortune,  and  would 
he  have  had  the  vigor  to  extend  iL,  had  it  not  been  for  the  out-door 
life  of  his  early  manhood  ?  If  you  find  a  really  successful  man,  who 
builds  and  keeps  either  a  reputation  or  a  fortune  by  honest  hand  work 
he  is  generally  a  man  of  vigorous  body.  "All  professional  biography 
teaches  that  to  win  lasting  distinction  in  sedentary  in-door  occupations, 
which  task  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  extraordinary  toughness  of 
body  must  accompany  extraordinary  mental  power."  f  Again,  "To 
attain  success  and  length  of  service  in  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
including  that  of  teaching,  a  vigorous  body  is  well-nigh  essential."  J 

*S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  "Wear  and  Tear." 

t  Pregideat  Eliot,  in  "Annual  Report  for  1877-'78."  J  President  Eliot. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  advise  a  farmer  who  is  already  tired  of 
digging  and  plowing,  or  a  mason  who  has  had  enough  of  bricklaying, 
to  exercise  his  body.  A  little  play  to  limber  the  stiffened  muscles 
might  be  a  good  thing.  A  little  brain-work  might  be  better.  But  of 
real  hard-working  exercise  of  body  each  workingman  gets  enough 
from  his  day's  labor.  If  he  only  get  good  food  and  enough  of  it,  and 
have  time  for  sufficient  sleep,  and  get  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  clean 
water  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in,  he  will  do  well  enough,  as  far  as  bodily 
health  is  concerned.  But  to  brain-workers  and  to  all  persons  of 
sedentary  habits  it  can  be  truly  said  that  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
entire  bod}'  is  not  only  advisable  if  the}^  would  enjoy  health,  but  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  life.  The  London  "  Times, "  of 
December  11,  1882,  records  the  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
which  has  fallen  on  the  civil  servants  of  India,  described  by  an  Indian 
correspondent :  "  Since  the  institution  of  competitive  examinations, 
out  of  a  hundred-odd  civilians  nine  have  died  and  two  have  been  forced 
to  retire  on  account  of  physical  debility.  Ten  more  were  considered 
quite  unfit  for  their  work  on  account  of  bodily  weakness,  and  eight 
have  positively  become  insane.  "  *  Here  is  a  record  of  twentj^-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  persons  physically  deficient.  The  hundred  belonged 
to  one  of  the  strongest  races  of  the  earth.  Does  not  the  fact  testify 
to  the  great  demands  of  civilization  on  the  vitality  of  the  people  of 
modern  times?  But  it  will  be  replied  that  the  climate  of  India  had 
something  to  do  with  the  facts.  Well,  read  what  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke 
says  of  our  country :  "  No  race  of  human  kind  has  yet  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold  upon  this  continent.  Mounds  at  the  West, 
vestiges  in  Florida,  and  traces  elsewhere,  proclaim  at  least  two  ex- 
tinct races."  "  The  Indian  whom  our  ancestors  confronted  was  losing 
his  hold  on  the  contiment  when  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  and  is  now  also  rapidl}^  disappearing.  It  remains  to  be  see  a  if 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  ventured  upon  a  continent  that  has 
proved  the  tomb  of  antecedent  races,  can  be  more  fortunate  than  they 
in  maintaining  a  permanent  grasp  upon  this  Western  world.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  sure  :  it  will  fail,  as  previous  races  have  failed,  unless 
it  can  produce  a  physique  and  a  brain  capable  of  meeting  successfully 
the  demand  that  our  climate  and  civilization  make  upon  it."  f  Bead 
the  following  facts  with  regard  to  Chicago:  From  1852  to  1868, 
population  increased  5.1  times  what  it  was  in  the  first  period.  The 
death-rate  increased  3.*7  times.  The  deaths  from  nervous  disorders 
increased  20.4  times.  J  Chicago  is  perhaps  a  fast  place,  but  the  figures 
are  significant  of  the  wear  of  city  life  on  the  nervous  system. 

Is  not  this  strain  of  the   nervous  system   a  peculiarly  American 

*  JBonamy  Trico,  in  '  Princeton  Review,"  July,  1884. 
t  "Tiie  Building  of  a  Brain."  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke. 
X  "Wear  and  Tear,"  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
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danger  ?  To  be  sure,  all  brain-workers  in  all  countries  are  liable  to  it, 
but  in  our  country  climatic  influences  increase  the  tendency.  Under 
these  influences  we  have  developed  national  characteristics  showing  in 
form  and  feature.  We  do  things  in  a  hurry.  We  are  in  haste  to  get 
rich.  We  are  in  haste  to  be  wise.  We  have  no  time  for  exercise.  We 
have  no  time  for  play.  Both  exercise  and  play  are  by  serious  people 
often  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time  for  adults,  however  good  they 
may  be  for  children  and  young  people.  A  boy  must  be  a  man  before 
his  time,  and  a  girl  must  be  prim  and  staid,  and  must  not  romp  like 
her  more  fortunate  brothers,  but  must  be  a  sober  woman  after  she  has 
entered  her  teens.  It  oeems  as  if  the  battle  of  modern  life  (at  least  of 
modern  city  life)  was  a  battle  of  the  nerves.  "From  nursery  to  school, 
from  school  to  college,  or  to  work,  the  strain  of  brain  goes  on,  and 
strain  of  nerve — scholarships,  examinations,  speculations,  promotions, 
excitements,  stimulations,  long  hours  of  work,  late  hours  of  rest,  jaded 
frames,  weary  brains,  jarring  nerves  all  intensified  by  the  exigencies 
of  our  school  and  city  life."  *  The  worst  of  the  mischief  is,  that 
this  strain  falls  most  of  all  upon  those  from  nature  and  circumstance 
least  able  to  bear  it — upon  our  women.  Public  opinion  frowns  upon 
their  exercising  like  men.  Yet,  with  a  nervous  system  more  sensitive 
than  man's,  they  need  the  very  exercises  (out-of-doors)  which,  by  a 
mistaken  public  sentiment,  they  are  often  forbidden  to  take.  The 
healthy  house-work  is  often  deputed  to  a  servant  either  because  too 
hard  for  our  American  girls,  or  too  much  beneath  them. 

Of  the  five  agents  of  health — exercise,  food,  air,  sleep,  and  bathing 
— exercise,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulates  the  demand  for  the  other 
agents.  The  muscles,  when  fully  developed,  constitute  about  a  half 
of  the  full-grown  body.  The  muscular  contractions  act  upon  the 
blood.  The  blood  is  the  life-stream,  carrying  the  atoms  of  nourish- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  receiving  the  waste  particles  which 
have  already  done  their  work.  This  process  of  depositing  building 
substance  and  receiving  waste  matter  goes  on  according  to  a  law. 
This  law,  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  law  of  Treviranus,  is — "  Each 
organ  is,  to  every  other,  as  an  excreting  organ.  In  other  words,  to 
insure  perfect  health,  every  tissue,  bone,  nerve,  tendon,  or  muscle, 
should  take  from  the  blood  certain  materials  and  return  to  it  certain 
others.  To  do  this,  every  organ  must  or  ought  to  have  its  period  of 
activity  and  rest,  so  as  to  keep  the  vital  fluid  in  a  proper  state  to 
nourish  ever^^  other  part."  f  So  that,  if  we  give  to  the  muscles  their 
share  of  labor,  as  indicated  by  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to  the  whole 
body,  according  to  this  law,  we  ought  to  give  a  large  proportion  of 
our  waking  hours  to  their  use.  But  there  are  certain  involuntary 
muscles  doing  their  work  all  the  time,  night  and  day.     In  our  usual 

*  "Physical  Training,"  McLaren.  f  "  Wear  and  Tear,"  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
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vocations,  too,  however  confining  they  may  be,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  Consequently,  in  the  really 
necessary  work  of  any  ordinarily  busy  person,  the  muscles  do  have 
a  fair  share  of  exercise.  Still,  there  a-re  a  number  of  muscles  which 
are  used  almost  exclusively,  so  that  other  muscles,  with  their  connect- 
ing tendons,  bones  and  nerves,  fail,  from  sheer  neglect,  to  contribute 
to  the  health  of  the  whole  body.  How  many  women  exercise  fully 
the  large  muscles  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men? Women  who  wash,  or  those  who  work  in  field  or  garden. 
Yet  these  important  muscles,  when  used,  contribute  much  not  only  to 
the  health  of  the  body  in  general,  but  also  to  the  vigor  of  the  organs 
lying  underneath  them.  So,  too,  in  walking,  how  few  use  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg  ?  Most  people  merely  stamp  along  the  path  or 
road.  The}'  do  not  use  the  foot  from  heel  to  toe.  They  fail  to  rise  on  the 
toes  at  the  end  of  the  step,  and  do  not  push  themselves  along  with 
those  important  members  of  the  foot.  Thus  they  lose  the  best  part 
of  the  leverage  of  that  important  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  of  the 
lower  leg.  The  fault  is  frequently  in  the  shoe  of  the  walker.  That 
has  too  high  a  heel,  and  pinches  the  toes,  making  any  movement  of 
them  painful,  even  if  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  moving  at  all. 

By  making  regular  daily  use  of  the  muscles — of  all  the  muscles,  if 
that  were  possible — we  should  do  one  thing  toward  establishing  per- 
fect health  of  body  by  allowing  to  one  very  large  part  of  it  a  fair 
chance  to  appropriate  its  proper  elements  from  the  blood,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  give  back  its  used-up  tissue  to  be  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem in  natural  and  healthy  ways.  We  should  be  doing  more  than 
simpl}'  repairing  the  muscles.  We  should  be  also  evolving  heat 
— a  very  important  factor  of  life.  We  should  be  assisting  all  the 
other  parts  of  our  organization  to  do  their  work. 

Take  the  heart — itself  a  very  bundle  of  muscular  fibers.  We 
know  that  as  long  as  we  live,  whether  sleeping  or  walking,  that 
wonderful  organ  keeps  up  its  regular  contractions  and  expansions. 
But,  when  we  use  our  muscles,  their  contractile  force  upon  the 
blood-vessels  helps  the  blood  along  its  channels,  and  thus  takes  a  lit- 
tle labor  from  the  propelling  heart.  It  beats  faster  but  with  less 
effort. 

While  helping  the  heart,  muscular  exercise  helps  the  lungs  also. 
More  exercise  means  for  the  lungs  more  breath  ;  that  is,  more  air 
inspired,  and  more  carbonic  acid  gas  expired.  B}'  deeper  breathings 
the  involuntary  muscles  are  strengthened.  Moreover,  we  are  made 
to  feel  the  need  of  greater  lung-room.  Even  after  the  age  when  full 
stature  is  supposed  to  be  attained,  that  lung-room  often  comes, 
Nature  furnishing  the  supply  according  to  the  demand.  McLaren 
notes  the  case  of  one  man,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  whose  chest,  under 
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systematic  exercise,  increased  in  girth  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six 
and  a  half  inches  in  two  months.  There  was  an  addition  of  four  and 
a  half  inches  to  the  circumference  of  the  chest.  "An  addition  of 
three  inches  to  circumference  of  chest  implies  that  the  lungs,  instead 
of  containing  250  cubic  inches  of  air  before  their  functional  activity 
was  exalted,  are  now  capable  of  receiving  300  cubic  inches  into  their 
cells."  *  This  great  increase,  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  meant  not 
onl}^  increase  of  lung-room,  but  increase  of  lung-power. 

Taking  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  in  the  reclining  position  in  a  given  time  as  the 

»  nit 1 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  when  standing  is        .  .  1.33 

"When  walking  one  mile  per  hour,  is 1-9 

When  walking  four  miles  per  hour,  is 6        ' 

When  riding  and  trotting,  is     .        • 4.0* 

'When  swimming,  is .  4.33 

[to  be  continued.] 


AMALGAM. 

BY   THEODORE   F.    CHUPEIN,   D.    D.    S,,   PHILADELPHIA. 

There  is  scarcely  a  dental  journal  we  receive,  but  its  advertising 
pages  are  crowded  with  notices  of  different  amalgams,  or  alloys, 
each  purporting  to  be  the  hest^  and  possessing  attributes  of  non- 
shrinkage,  non-discoloration,  preservative  qualities,  harmony  with 
tooth,  bone,  etc.,  etc.  Their  names  have  become  "Legion."  These 
preparations  sell  variously  from  two  to  five  dollars  an  ounce. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  real  service  to  the  profes- 
sion if  we  give  an  unbiased  judgment  of  the  merits  of  such  as  are 
most  popular.  For  many  years  we  have  been  using  amalgams  of 
various  makes :  Lawrence's,  Flagg's  Standard,  Chicago  Refinery 
Company's  alloys,  Welsh's  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy,  Caulk 's  Par- 
Excellence,  Sibley's  Gold  and  Platinum  Alloy,  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Extra  Amalgam,  Yirgin  White  Alloy,  Dibbles'  White  Amalgam, 
Sullivan's  Copper  Amalgam,  Townsend's  Amalgam,  Chase's  Alcohol 
Tight  Amalgam,  Bonwill's  Amalgam  with  prepared  mercury,  etc., 
etc.,  and  we  have  kept  a  record  of  their  behavior  in  the  mouth.  We 
have  used  tkese  and  kept  a  record  of  them  to  test  their  claims  of 
non-shrinkage  and  non-discoloration. 

Which  is  the  best  amalgam  ? 

The  best  amalgam  according  to  our  idea  is  that  which  preserves 
the  tooth  in  which  it  is  placed  best.  We  regard  this  as  the  first 
attribute  irrespective  of  all  others,  and  this  attribute  we  find  in 
Sullivan's  Copper  Amalgam,  or  "Sullivan's  Cement,"  as  it  is  called. 
This  Amalgam  lays  no  claim  to  non-discoloration  (for  it  turns  very 

»  "University  Oars,"  Dr.  Morgan.  f  "Health,"  Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
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black  in  the  mouth)  but  for  non-shrinkage  and  preservative  effects  we 
have  never  used  anything  equal  to  it.  In  cavities  difficult  of  access, 
in  cavities  where  moisture  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  in  posterior 
teeth,  or  in  the  distal  cavities  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  it  may 
be  used  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Lawrence's  amalgam  is  good,  shrinks  a  little  but  does  not  hold  its 
color.  Welsh's  Gold  and  Platinum  alloy  is  good  also,  but  shrinks 
and  holds  its  color  only  passibly.  Chase's  alcohol  tight  amalgam 
shrinks  but  little,  and  holds  its  color  well.  Bonwill's  amalgam  dis- 
colors badl}',  nearly  as  black  as  Sullivan's  copper  amalgam,  and 
shrinks  also.  Johnson  &  Lund's  extra  amalgam  holds  its  color  well 
and  shrinks  but  very  little  Townsend's  amalgam  holds  its  color 
well  and  shrinks  but  little. 

It  is  known  that  any  good  amalgam  can  be  manufactured  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents  per  ounce,  unless  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  enters  into  its  composition,  which  does  not  seem,  as  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  to  increase,  either  its  non-shrinkage  or  non-discol- 
oration. We  were  inclined  to  think  that  high  priced  amalgams  might 
possess  better  qualities,  particularly  that  of  non-discoloration,  but  our 
observation  has  proved,  in  this  regard,  that  they  are  no  better  than 
others.  Thus  we  have  found  that  Dibbles'  white  alloy  at  five  dollars 
an  ounce  did  not  keep  its  color  as  well  as  Extra  amalgam  at  three 
dollars,  or  as  well  as  some  of  Townsend's  amalgam  (which  was 
made  for  seventy-five  cents  per  ounce  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Trueman  and 
given  us  to  try),  or  as  well  as  some  of  (/base's  alcohol  tight  amalgam 
made  by  ourselves  (according  to  the  formula  of  Dr.  Chase)  at 
eighty -five  cents  per  ounce. 

The  above  is  the  result  of  observations  we  have  made  extending 
through  six  or  eight  j-ears. 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  use  amalgam  ? 

We  give  our  mode  of  filling  a  tooth  with  amalgam. 

We  first  apply  the  rubber  dam  and  them  prepare  the  cavity  of 
decay.  We  make  under  cuts  in  these,  but  not  retaining  pits.  This 
being  done  as  carefully  as  possible,  we  pour  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand  a  globule  of  mercury  about  as  large  as  the  cavity,  and  mix  with 
this  the  amalgam  filings,  rubbing  these  together  until  they  form  a 
paste  as  stiff  as  putty.  We  then  put  this  in  a  mortar  and  add  a  little 
more  of  the  amalgam  filings  and  with  the  pestle  rub  the  extra  filings 
into  the  mass,  that  was  amalgamated  in  the  palm,  until  all  are  incor- 
porated. We  use  considerable  force  with  the  pestle  when  doing  this. 
The  alloy  is  now  taken  from  the  mortar  pretty  dry,  but  we  press  and 
mould  it  into  a  ball  or  pellet  and  place  it  between  chamos  skin  or  a 
linen  napkin  and  then  with  a  pair  of  heavy  flat  nose-pliers  we  squeeze 
it  flat  and  exclude  as  much  of  the  mercury  as  we  can  by  hard  pres- 
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sure.  In  this  form  it  is  laid  on  the  bracket  table,  and  with  a  knife 
or  any  sharp  instrument  it  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  from  the  size 
of  a  "mustard  seed"  to  a  "duck"  shot.  With  the  tweezers  these  are 
carried  to  the  cavity  and  condensed  into  it  with  warmed  (not  hot) 
instruments.  The  warming  of  the  instruments  makes  the  amalgam 
quite  plastic  so  that  it  can  readily  be  moulded  into  the  cavity  or  in- 
deed nicely  contoured  if  need  be.  We  have  found  that  amalgam 
worked  in  this  way  is  less  liable  to  shrink  and  yields  better  results. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PLACE. 

The  Tobacco  Cure.— "By  the  by,"  remarked  Dr.  Spitzka,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  to  a  New  York  Post  reporter,  "you  may  state  that  tobacco 
is  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon  in  tetanus.  It  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  It  may  be  employed 
in  various  ways.  By  taking  a  piece  chipped  from  plug  tobacco  and 
steeping  it  in  tepid  water  it  is  rendered  soft.  If  then  it  be  placed  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  it  produces  nausea  and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles.  It  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  other  positions,  and, 
by  continuing  this  treatment,  relaxation  may  be  rendered  permanent. 
So  powerful  is  this  remedy  that  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  army  in  reducing  dislocations.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  leaf,  if  a  man  should  swallow  his  cigar,  and  not  be  able  to  eject 
it,  he  might  as  well  make  his  will— no  power  on  earth  could  save  him." 

'Tobacco  has  also  been  employed,  it  is  said,  successfully  in  colic, 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  soothing  and  relaxative  effects  may  prove 
beneficial  in  false  hydrophobia. 

The  Human  Family.- [From  the  New  York  Commercial  News :] 
—The  human  family  living  to-day  on  earth  consists  of  about  1,450,- 
000,000  individuals  ;  not  less,  probably  more.  These  are  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  now  there  is  no  considerable  part 
where  man  is  not  found.  In  Asia,  where  he  was  first  planted,  there 
are  now  approximately  about  800,000,000,  densely  crowded;  on  an 
average,  120  to  the  square  mile.  In  Europe  there  are  320,000,000, 
averaging  100  to  the  square  mile  ;  not  so  crowded,  but  everywhere 
dense^nd  at  points  over  populated.  In  Africa  there  are  210,000,000. 
In  America,  North  and  South,  there  are  110,000,000,  relatively  thinly 
scattered  and  recent.  In  the  islands,  large  and  small,  probably  10,- 
000  000.  The  extremes  of  the  white  and  black  are  as  five  to  three  ;  the 
remaining  tOO,000,000  intermediate  brown  and  tawny.  Of  the  race 
500,000,000  are  well  clothed— that  is,  wear  garments  of  some  kind 
to  cover  their  nakedness  ;  700,000,000  are  semi-clothed,  covering  in- 
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ferior  parts  of  the  body ;  250,000,000  are  practically  naked.  Of  the 
race  500,000,000  live  in  houses  partly  furnished,  with  the  appointments 
of  civilization  ;  700,000,000  in  huts  or  caves  with  no  furnishings  ; 
260,000,000  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  home,  are  barbarous 
and  savage.  The  range  is  from  the  topmost  round — the  Anglo. 
Saxon  civilization,  which  is  the  highest  known — down  to  naked 
savagery.  The  portion  of  the  race  lying  below  the  line  of  human  con- 
dition is  at  the  very  least  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  or  900,000,000. 

Clear  Shellac  Yarnish. — To  get  an  absolutely  clear  solution  of 
shellac  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  not  only  with  microscopists,  but 
with  all  others  who  have  occasional  need  of  the  medium  for  cements, 
etc.  It  may  be  prepared  by  first  making  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shel- 
lac in  the  usual  way  ;  a  little  benzole  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
well  shaken.  In  the  course  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
the  fluid  will  have  separated  into  two  distinct  layers,  an  upper  alco- 
holic stratum,  perfectly-  clear,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  while  under  it 
is  a  turbid  mixture  containing  the  impurities.  The  clear  solution 
may  be  decanted  or  drawn  off  with  a  pipette. — National  Druggist. 

A  Good  Idea. — Some  one  in  the  London  Field  suggests  that  "  if  a 
man  wants  a  carriage  or  implement  photographed  so  as  to  make  a 
working  cop}^  to  scale,  all  that  is  necessar}^  is,  when  the  photo  is 
being  taken,  that  a  clear  and  distinct  3-foot  rule  be  placed  on  the  car- 
riage, this  is  photographed  along  with  the  carriage,  and  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  print  or  negative,  will  always  be  a  true  scale.  It 
enlarges  and  diminishes  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  carriage. 

Illuminating  Water  by  Electricity. — At  the  new  Cirque  Nau- 
tique  in  Paris  there  is  an  aquatic  performance  of  a  very  novel  charac- 
ter. After  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  gymnastic  and  riding 
entertainment,  the  carpet  is  removed  from  the  floor  of  the  ring,  and 
the  latter  entirely  submerged.  A  circular  pond  is  thereby  produced, 
and  an  electric  arc  lamp  illuminates  the  water  from  below.  The 
swimming  performers  appear  like  mermen  and  mermaids  in  the  trans- 
lucent depths  of  the  sea.  The  general  installation  throughout  the 
building  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  includes  both  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps,  the  lamps  soleil  producing  a  beautiful  effect. 

Resting  after  Meals. — A  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  has  suffered 
from  dyspepsia  during  almost  her  entire  life,  considers  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  Health  to  be  the  most  in  accord  with  her  own  experience 
of  anything  on  the  subject  lately  published. 

Hurried  eating  of  meals,  followed  immediately  by  some  employment 
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that  occupies  the  whole  attention  and  takes  up  all.  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  physical  energies,  is  sure  to  result  in  dyspepsia  in  one  form  or 
another.  Sometimes  it  shows  itself  in  excessive  irritability,  a  sure 
indication  that  nerve  force  has  been  exhausted  ;  the  double  draught 
in  order  to  digest  the  food  and  carry  on  the  business  has  been  more 
than  nature  could  stand  without  being  thrown  out  of  balance.  In 
another  case,  the  person  is  exceedingly  dull  as  soon  as  he  has  a  few 
minutes  of  leisure.  The  mind  seems  a  dead  blank,  and  can  only 
move  in  its  accustomed  channels,  and  then  only  when  compelled. 
This,  also,  is  an  indication  of  nervous  exhaustion.  Others  will  have 
decided  pains  in  the  stomach,  or  a  sense  of  weight,  as  if  a  heavy 
burden  was  inside.  Others,  again,  will  be  able  to  eat  nothing  that 
will  agree  with  them ;  everj^thing  that  is  put  inside  the  stomach  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  that  organ,  and 
the  person  suffers  untold  agonies  in  consequence.  Others  suffer  from 
constant  hunger.  They  may  eat  all  they  can,  and  feel  hungry  still. 
If  they  feel  satisfied  for  a  little  time,  the  least  unusual  exertion  brings 
on  the  hungry  feeling,  and  they  can  do  no  more  until  something  -is 
eaten.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  this  condition  is  not  hunger, 
but  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Scarcely  any  two  persons  are  affected 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  the  disordered  condition  manifesting  itself 
according  to  temperament  and  occupation,  employments  that  call  for 
mental  work,  and  those  whose  scene  of  action  lies  indoors,  affecting 
persons  more  seriously  than  those  carried  on  in  the  open  air  and  those 
which  are  merely  mechanical  and  do  not  engage  the  mind. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  difficulties  of  digestion  might  have  never 
been  known  by  the  sufferers  had  they  left  their  business  behind  them 
and  rested  a  short  time  after  eating,  instead  of  rushing  off  to  work 
immediately  after  hastily  swallowing  their  food. 

Nature  does  not  do  two  things  at  a  time  and  do  both  well,  as  a  rule. 
All  know  that  when  a  force  is  divided,  it  is  weakened.  If  the  meal 
were  eaten  slowly,  without  pre-occupation  of  the  mind,  and  the  stom- 
ach allowed  at  least  half  an  hour's  chance  to  get  its  work  well  under- 
taken before  the  nervous  force  is  turned  in  another  direction,  patients 
suffering  from  dyspepsia  would  be  few. 

A  phj^sician  once  said  :  "  It  does  not  so  much  matter  what  we  eat 
as  how  we  eat  it."  While  this  is  only  partly  true,  it  certainl}^  is  true 
that  the  most  healthful  food  hurriedly  eaten,  and  immediatly  followed 
by  work  which  engages  the  entire  available  physical  and  mental  forces, 
is  much  worse  than  a  meal  of  poor  food  eaten  leisurely  and  followed 
by  an  interval  of  rest. 

Bacillus  of  Consumption. — Dr.  Cantani,  of  Naples,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  bacillus  of  consumption  is  destroyed  when  other  bacteria 
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are  grown  in  the  same  soil,  has  proposed  to  eradicate  consumption 
by  introducing  into  the  S3"stem  other  bacilli  which  are  injurious  only 
to  the  germs  of  the  disease.  If  an  organ  of  the  body  be  attacked  by 
a  bacillus  dangerous  to  human  life,  he  would  introduce  another,  harm- 
less to  man  but  fatal  to  the  destructive  bacillus.  In  the  case  of  a 
consumptive  patient.  Dr.  Cantani  introduced  a  harmless  organism, 
known  as  the  Bacterium  termo,  and  found  that  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis 
graduall}'  disappeared  from  the  patient's  expectorations.  The  wide- 
spread desolation  wrought  by  consumption  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
urge  the  strongest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  fraternity  to  dis- 
cover a  successful  treatment.  It  may  be  possible  that  this  sugges- 
tion will  bear  fruits  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  hope,  at  least, 
that  it  will  receive  careful  investigation. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


An  Index  to  the  Periodical   Literature  of   Dental  Science  and 

Art.     As  presented  in  the  English  language,  by  I.  Taft,  M.  D.  D. 

D.  S.    Octavo  edition  1886.    Published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     It  contains  212  pages. 

This  volume  is  really  a  boon  to  all  practitioners  of  Dentistry,  as. 
being  a  means  of  readily  directing  the  searcher  after  information,, 
where  he  ma}^  find  his  inquiries  answered.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  containing  (1)  an  index  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
Dentistry,  (2)  an  index  to  Dental  Periodicals,  (3)  an  index  to  authors. 
The  scope  of  the  volume  extends  from  the  year  1839  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  The  work  is  gotten  up  in  the  usual  fine  style  of 
its  publishers,  and  we  trust  a  copy  of  the  same  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  practitioners  and  students  of  dentistry. 

Aj  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By  Joseph 
Richardson,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, with  458  illustrations.  Octavo  size  with  t03  pages  and 
index.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1886.  Price,  in 
cloth,  $4.50  ;  in  leather,  $5.50. 

This  time-honored  book  appears  before  us  again  enlarged  and  well 
revised.  It  is  a  volume  indispensible  both  to  the  student  and  practi- 
tioner and  its  place  as  a  text  book  on  Mechanical  Dentistry  has  never 
been  more  well  and  thoroughly  filled.  The  present  edition  gives  con- 
siderable space  to  the  various  modes  of  pivoting  teeth,  which  is  so 
opportune  at  the  present  time  when  this  subject  arrests  the  thoughts 
of  the  profession  to  such  an  extent ;  while  its  ''first  cousin"  crown  and 
bridge  work  is  as  thoroughly  treated.    In  all  the  other  departments 
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of  mechanical,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  "Prosthetic"  dentistry,  the  work 
is  elaborate  and  reliable  in  its  details  and  description.  No  student 
could  afford  *o  be  without  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work,  and  the  pres- 
ent edition  makes  it  still  more  indispensible  to  both  student  and 
practitioner. 

The  volume  is  well  printed  with  clear,  bold,  legible  type  and   the 
entire  make-up  is  creditable  to  the  house  from  which  it  is  issued. 

Physicians'  Visiting  List,  ISSiT.  (Lindsay  &  Blakiston's.)  Thirty- 
sixth  year  of  its  publication.  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 
The  fact  of  this  little  work  of  convenience  for  physicians  having 
run  through  a  yearly  edition  of  thirty-six  years,  is  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  acknowledgement  which  its  service  and  utility  is 
appreciated  by  medical  men. 

Besides  the  space  which  it  contains  for  'memorandas,  refreshment 
of  the  memory,  dates  for  visits,  etc.,  etc.,  it  has  likewise  much  other 
valuable  information  of  ready  references.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  its  contents  :  Superior  Lead  Pencil,  Calander  for  1887  and 
1888,  Marshall  Hall's  Beady  Method  in  Asphyxia,  Poisons  an*l  Anti- 
dotes, A  Description  of  the  Metric  or  French  Decimal  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Dose  table,  Disinfectants  and  Disinfecting, 
Examination  of  Urine,  prepared  by  Dr.  Judson  Daland,  based  upon 
Prof.  James  Tyson's  "Handbook  for  Practical  Examination  of  Urine," 
List  of  Standard  Beference  Books,  Incompatibles,  Table  for  Calcul- 
ating the  Period  of  Utero-Gestation,  List  of  new  Bemedies,  Sylves- 
ter's Method  for  Artificial  Bespiration,  illustrated,  Diagram  of  the 
chest. 

A  glance  at  the  above  contents  will  show  several  new  and  practical 
features  that  have  been  suggested  by  exp&rience,  or  by  those  who 
have  used  the  Yisiting  List  for  many  years.  These  additions  have 
been  made,  however,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  book  and  with- 
out altering  its  character  or  general  arrangement. 

The  Archives  of  Gynecology,  Obstetrics  and  Paediatrics,  New 
York,  series  of  1886  just  completed,  has  met  with  such  warm  en- 
couragement, the  publishers  have  decided  to  issue  monthly,  and 
commencing  January,  the  parts  will  so  appear,  instead  of  bi-monthly 
as  heretofore. 
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IIVEPRO  VED 


DENTAL  LATHE,  No.  1 


In  the  construction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  in- 
troduced several  novel- 
ties which  only  need  be 
«een  to  be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one 
md  of  the  spindle  is 
made  with  asplitchuok 
and  collar,  which  ad- 
mits oi  the  mandrels 
being  changed  with 
great  facility  and  In- 
sures their  running 
true  ;  the  other  end  of 
the  spindle  is  made 
taper,  to  carry  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c. 
In  the  next  place,  the 
table,  which  is  made  of 
solid  walnut  and  fitted 
witli  two  drawers,  ex- 
tends about  13^  inches 
further  in  the  rear  of 
the  head  than  it  does 
in  front  of  it,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  dentist  or 
operator  wtth  a  suffi- 
ciency of  table  room 
upon  which  to  lay  ar- 
ticlesthatit  is  desirable 
to  have  at  hand.  The 
driving-wheel  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  24  pounds.  This 
great  weight  and  en- 
larged diameter,  in 
combination  with  the 
small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assure  its  running  with 
great  ease,  power  and 
rapidity. 

The  column  of  the 
Lathe,  being  hollow, 
permits  of  the  Lathe 
rising  and  falling  over 
six  inches,  thus  allow- 
ing the  cord  to  be 
tightened  without  tak- 
ing it  off.  Accompany- 
ing the  Lathe  will  be 
found  three  mandrels, 
fitted  with  screws  and 
brass  shoulders, one  for 
each  size  of  the  threads 
fitted  in  Johnson  & 
Lund's  Improved  Me- 
tallic Centre  Corrun- 
dura  Wheels.  There 
are  also  three  brass 
chucks  which  screw  on 
to  one  of  the  mandrels 
for  using  with  corrun- 
dum  wheels  made  with- 
out metal  centres. 

The  Lathe  i*"  neatly 
painted  and  gilded, and 
as  so  beautifully  model- 
ed that  it  is  quite  an  ad- 
dition to  the  operating 
room,  when  it  is  desira- 
ble to  use  it  in  such  a 
position.    The  Lathe  is 

so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass.    The  spindle 

is  fitted  with  an  appliance  to  take  up  any  lost  motion. 


Price  complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks,  boxed,  $17. 


LATHE   HEAD,  No.  1. 


TMs  l^athe  Heaa  .,  furmsUea  w.t.  a  ,p.H  c-c.  and  coUa.wWcJ.  allow  t.e  -"^-U  to  be 
changed  with  Sreat  faciUty,  and  Insures  their  moving  true    the    t  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

madf  taper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  '»  '  "^-f^_;^J,„t" rrJach  sl.e  of  the  threads,  htted 
three  mandrels,  fitted  wUh  screws  and  brass  houlder^o„e<„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ioJohson  6.  Lund's  Improved  ^etal  .0  Oeutre  Corrundu  n^W 

brass  Chucks,  which  screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandre  s  for  u     |  ^^^cKS,  $6  OO 


rnetal  centre. 


'  PKrjrcoiVLE™:  wr™  M  ANI.EEI.S  AND  CHXTCKS, 


LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


Chucks  for  Lathe  Head  No.  4. 


Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4 
will  carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  1  are  screw 
mandrels  for  the  improved  metal-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9 
and  10  are  brass  chucks  fitting  upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shel- 


lacking corundum  wheels  on. 


F»RICE 


Set  of  ten  Chucks :  $4  00 

35 

..       40 

45 

25 


No.  1 $  30 

No.  2 45 

No.  3 60 

No.  4 100 


No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

Nos.  8,  9   lO,  each 


A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  1.  Lathe 
Head  No.  1  and  Socket  Lathe  Head,  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  t,  8,  9,  10. 
Illustrated  above. 


SOCKET  LATHE  HEAD. 


1 


I 
I 


This  Lathe  Head  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  4^ 
inches.  This  admits  of  its  being  made  to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator, 
and  also  to  tighten  the  cord,  without  removing  it  from  the  Lathe.  This 
Lathe  Head  is  furnished  with  a  split  chuck  and  collar,  which  admits 
of  the  mandrels  being  changed  with  great  facility,  and  insures  their 
running  true.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made  taper,  to  carry 
brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c  .  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will  be  found 
three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each 
size  of  the  threads  fitted  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  corundum  wheels.  There 
are  also  three  brass  chucks  which  screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels  for 
usins:  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centres. 


Price  complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks. 
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$7.00. 


Hand  and  Foot  Lathe. 


The  above  cut  Illustrates  our  HAND  AND  FOOT  I.ATHE.  It  is  made  with  a  Split  Chuck 
Blmjlar  to  the  one  Hi  ted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various  Lathe  Heads.  It  is  fur- 
ni«'hed  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  IJrush  Wiieels,  Felt  Wheels  Cone8 
etc.  and  with  a  Universal  Mandrel  which  will  Ht  any  size  of  Corundum  Wheel  Cone  or  Cup' 
made  with  the  Improved  Hrass- Centre,  from  the  very  smallest  to  the  lari^estand  thickest 
Bizes.  We  also  send  with  the  L-itho  three  brass  Chucks,  (not  illustrated  here),  wliich 
■crew  upon  the  Universal  Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferrini?  to  use  Corundum 
Wheel.i  without  the  metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  Mandrels  and  three  brass 
ynucks  complete,  seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut  and 
the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 


PRICE,  COM PLETE $6.50. 


HAND   LATHE,  No.   <. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  portable  Hand  Lathe  for  dental  purposes.  It  is  well  made  and 
weighs  only  2  lbs.,  making  it  valuable  for  a  traveling  outfit;  the  lathe  Is  furnished  at  its 
shoulder  with  parting  nurs  for  holding  large  wheels;  and  the  mandrels  are  furnished  with 
three  different  sized  threads  which  will  accommodate  any  size  of  the  ruetal  centre  corundum 
wheels,  coaes.  cups,  etc.  Corundum  wheels,  without  the  metallic  centre  can  be  used  with  the 
brass  chucks  furnished  with  the  lathe ;  we  also  furnish  a  cone  screw  for  brush  felt  wheels,  etc. 

No.  5  Hand  Lathe  and  Chucks »3.00. 

Extra  Chucks,  each 25  Cents. 


A  BARGAIN! 

We  offer  for  sale  eight  Upright  Dental  Lathes, 
perfectly  new;  Howe  pattern;  driving-wheel 
lY-inch  diameter;  iron  frame;  walnut  table, 
with  two  drawers. 

Price  (not  boxed,)  each  $8.00. 

Boxing,  75  cents  extra. 

JOHNSON  &  IlUND, 

620  RACE  SXREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


fl 
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Jan.,  '87 


USE   BUCK  &  CO.'S 

EUREKA 

C  E  ]M[  H  ISr  T  I 

For  producing  a  Perfect  Joint  in  Gum  vSections. 

NO   OFFICE  RIGHT  TO   BUY. 

We  could  print  over  lOO  testimonials  that  would  speak  in  the 
highest  praise  of  this  Cement. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Nichols  of  Searsport,  Me.,  says : 
"  I  like  the  Cement  very  much  and  could  not  be  without  it." 


A  Sample  Package  costs 
A  Large 


25  cents. 
-      $1.00. 
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DOUCEHALEINE. 


S 


(CUT  THE  EXACT  SIZE  OF  BOTTLES.) 


This  Elegant  Mouth  Wash 

is  composed  of  materials  having 
the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Gums,  Teeth  and  Breath.  It 
should  be  used  every  day,  both  in 
Cleansing  the  Teeth  and  in  Rin- 
sing the  Mouth.  Size  No.  1  con- 
tains S^  ozs.  of  liquid.  Size  No. 
2  contains  1^  ozs.  of  liquid.  The 
Metallic  Tops  are  made  of  fine 
Britannia,  and  therefore  retain 
their  lustre  much  longer  than 
those  in  general  use.  Directions 
for  use  accompany  every  bottle. 
0 

PRICES  FILLED  WITH 

''DOUCEHALEINE." 

Per  1  doz.    Per  3  doz.    Per  6  doz.Per  12doz. 
Size  No.  1. . .  .$4.00. . .  .$10.80 $20.40 $38.40 

Size  No,  2 2.00 5.40 10.20 19.20 

Pint  Bottles,  for  office  use.  each $1.25 

'Quart    "  "  "     2.25 

Half-gal.  Bottles,"  ■    "     .., 4.25 

One    "  "  "  "     8.00 

Size  No.  1  is  put  up  in  wooden 
boxes  containing  one-half  dozen 
bottles.  Size  No.  2  is  put  up  in 
wooden  boxes  containing  one 
dozen  bottles. 


Prices  of  empty  bottles  fitted  witli  Metallic  Tops. 


Size  No.  1 

Size  No.  2 


Pcx- 1  doz. 

..$1.50., 

. ..  1.25. 


Per  3  doz. 
..$4.05.. 

. .   3.3S.  . 


Per  6  doz. 

..$7.65.. 

..  G.37.. 


Per  12  dox. 
...$14.40 

....  12.00 


i 
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ODONTOPHILE. 


(CUT  EXACT  SIZE  OF  BOTTLE.) 


ODONTOPHILe. 

This  Elfgant  Denti- 
frice is  put  up  in  bottles 
ir;{icie  of  the  lest  flint  glass 
and  having  wide  mouths 
they  are  readily  filled.  They 
are  fitted  with  tightly-fitting 
corks,  mounted  with  screw 
tops  made  of  fine  Britannia 
metal,  efi'ectually  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  perfume, 
or  the  spilling  and  wasting 
of  the  tooth-powder  during 
transportation  in  the  travel- 
er's trunk  or  otherwise. 
They  are  panelled  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  being  fiat 
to  receive  a  proper  label. 
Several  persons  can  use  from 
the  same  bottle  with  pro- 
priety, if  desirable.  These 
bottles  are  shaped  so  as  to 
afford  the  contents  free  de- 
livery. 


No.  1. 
PRICES  FILLED  WITH  "ODONTOPHILE." 


BOTTLES  No.   1 . . 

No.    2   . 
No.    3.. 


Ter  dozen. 

...$4.00.. 
, ...  3.00.  . 
, ...  2.00.. 


Per  3  dozen.       Per  6  dozen. 

,..$10.80 $10  40.  .. 

. ..     8.10 15  30.  ., 

. .  .     5.40 10.20.  .  . 


Per  gross. 
.$38.40.. 
.  28.80.. 
.  19.20.. 


Each 

$  0.35 

,       .30 

.20 


Per  can.  Per  G  cans.  Per  12  cans. 

l-pound  can $1.50 ^  8.10 $irx30 

2      "         "    275 14.85 26.40 

4      "         "    5  00 24.00 45.00 

^      "         "    90 4.80 9  18 

i      "         "    50... 2.70 5.10 


PRICES  EMPTY. 

I'lr  ■I07.111.     I'cr  :!  ilozou. 

TOOTH  POWDER  BOTIXES,  No.l $1  50 $4.05.. 

No.'J 1.2h ."..38.. 

"  No.  3 1.10 '2.97... 


Per  fi  (lozt'u.        Per  Gross.        Kach 

...$7.fi5 $14.40 $0.15 

...  6.37 12.00 12 

...  iJ.Gl 10.66 10 
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IN'E^v^^! 


®= 


=®= 


E® 


N'E"^! 


ENTIRELY    NEW  I 

JAPANESE  PELLETS, 

OUR  OWN   DIRECT  IMPORTATION. 

(For  absorbing  Moisture  in  the  Mouth.) 

Made  in  Japan  from  the  Finest  Quality 

JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER, 

PUT  UP  IN  BOXES  CONTAINING  1000  PELLETS  EACH,  ASSORTED  SIZES. 


These  Pellets  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  to  handle 

as  they  are  always   ready   for  use. 

Price  per  box,  containing  1000  Pellets,         -       -       -       75  Cents. 

SENT  POSTAGE  FREE  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


The  standard  English  Preparation  for  the  Teeth. 
VAN  ANTWERP  S  CO. 

CROWN  DENTAL  CREAM. 


Crown  Dental  Cream,  in  a  neat 
and  compact  form,  combines  all  the 
purest  essential  ingredients  for  a  per- 
fect dentifrice  ;  a  cream,  paste,  powder 
and  mouth  wash  in  one.  Itremoves  all 
tartarous  adhesions  ;  arrests  decay  ; 
induces  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
gums  ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
sweetens  the  breath.  Prepared  with 
honey  and  glycerine,  the  cream  is  al- 
ways moist  and  may  readily  be  taken 
up  on  the  end  of  the  brush.  It  is 
effectual,  convenient,  economical. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Dentists  and 
Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles. 


(Trade  Mark  registered,  U.  S.  Patent  Oflace.) 


VAN  ANTWERP  &  CO. 

DEPOTS :         NEW  YORK,        CHICAGO,        BOSTON. 


Price,  per  dozer, 


$2.00 


-« 


Jan.   IKiSV 
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G.  E.  DONHAM'S 

Spring  Pressure  for  Flasks. 


No  Dentist  can  afford  to  get  along  Tvithout  it. 

The  advantages  of  spring  pressure  over  rigid  pressure  are  obvious  in  many 
respects.  It  saves  time  in  paclving,  does  away  with  the  bolts  which  are  con- 
tinually getting  out  of  repair,  avoids  the  liability  of  displacing  and  breaking 
blocks,  and  insures  the  dentist  that  his  flask  is  together  in  the  vulcanizer,  as  the 
pressure  is  retained  on  the  flask  while  the  rubber  is  in  its  most  plastic  state. 

By  using  good  judgment  in  the  amount  of  rubber  required,  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  flasks  is  obviated. 

The  springs  are  adjusted  to  Whitney's  vulcanizers  and  can  be  used  in  nearly 
all  other  vulcanizers  now  in  use,  and  are  of  three  sizes,  to  suit  the  difierent 
sized  vulcanizers,  holding  one,  two  or  three  flasks,  as  the  case  may  be. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

Cut  channels  for  the  escape  of  surplus  rubber  ;  heat  up  the  part  of  the  flask 
containing  trie  teeth  hot  enough  to  make  the  rubber  flow  easily  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  spring  ;  lay  in  rubber  enough  to  make  the  plate,  put  the  flask  together 
in  the  spring,  turn  down  the  screw  ;  if  the  flask  comes  together  so  easily  that  you 
are  in  donbt  about  having  enough  rubber,  you  must  open  the  flask  and  put  in 
more  ;  then  replace  it  in  the  spring  ;  turn  down  the  screw  and  put  in  the  vul- 
canizer without  any  care  about  the  flask  coming  entirely  together,  the  spring 
will  take  care  of  that. 


Price  of  two  or  three  flask  Springe,  each 
Price  of  Flasks,  each  _        _        .        . 


$1.26 
1.00 


Thousands  of  these  springs  have  been  sold,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the 
dentist  that  gave  them  a  fair  trial  and  then  discarded  them. 

G.  E.  DONHAM,  Rockland,  Mass. 
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PORTABLE    HEAD-REST. 


This  Head  Rest  can  be  attached 
to  any  chair,  is  very  firm  and 
can  be  raised,  lowered  or  moved 
backward  or  forward  without 
interfering  with  the  attachment 
to  the  chair.  It  occupies  a  space 
only  13x4  inches,  and  weighs 
less  than  four  pounds. 

Price,  $5.00. 


DALY'S    CHEMICALLY    PURE 
GOLD   LINING. 

Rubber    Sore    Mouth    Cured    and     Prevented, 

EACH  BOOK  CONTAINS  8  SQUARE  INCHES  OF   GOLD  LINING. 

Every    Part   of  New  or  Old    Plates  can    be  Lined  with  It. 

This  lining  presents  advantages  that  no  other  can.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  chemically 
pure  gold.  If.  is  united  mechanically  with  the  rubber  of  the  plate  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  metal  or  of  rubber  or  any  other  cement  between  it  and  the  plate. 

Being  so  formed  and  so  united  there  can  be  no  tarnish  or  chemical  change  of  state  from 
the  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  mouth,  or  from  the  effects  of  galvanic  action  between  differ- 
ent metals  in  contact.  Its  union  with  the  rubber  is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
it,  and  its  removal  Involves  the  destruction  both  of  the  lining  and  the  portion  of  rubber  with 
which  it  is  in  contact. 

Every  surface  of  the  plate  can  be  lined  with  it  if  so  desired.  Old  plates,  no  matter  how 
long  worn,  can  be  lined  with  it.  preserving  perfectly  the  fit  and  articulation.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  pure  gold,  it  will  not  only  prevent  rubber  sore  mouth,  but  will  cure  that  disease 
where  applied  to  rubber  plates  that  have  produced  it. 

The  cost  of  lining  i)lates  with  it  will  be  seen  to  be  small  by  taking  the  price  of  a  book  or 
Itand  counting  how  many  plates  of  different  sizes  can  be  covered  by  eight  square  inches  of 
lining,  the  amount  contained  in  each  book. 

Full    Instructions    with    Each    Book. 
PKICE,  PER  BOOK, $3  50 

The  following  named  dentists  in  Baltimore  and  Washintjton  made  arrangements  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  5tl»,  1886.  to  use  this  lining: 

Baltimoke  —  Doctors  T.  S.  Waters,  W.  H.  Hoopes,  W.  B.  Finney,  C.  E.  Duck, 
T.  H.  Divy.  S.  C.  Pennington,  .T.  C.  Uliler.  O.  F  McDonal.l.  B.  M.  Wilker.-<on,  J.  B.  McPher- 
son.  B.  Holly  Smith,  C.  E.  Bie'bower.  W.  S  Norr  s,  A.  P  Krouse.  J.  A.  Webb.  A.  G-.  Finney, 
E.  P.  Keech'.  M.  W.  Foster.  A.  P.  Gore.  T.  W.  Coyle,  T.  F.  Cherrv,  W.  P.  Welsh,  H  G-  Urich, 
Beriihard  Myer,  T.  F.  Lang.  A.  .f.  Brown,  A.  .T.  Volck,  H.  E.  Hardey,  C.  S.  Qrindall,  W.  A. 
Mills.  J   H  Parker,  Ij.  J  Penrce.  J   E.  Orrison. 

Washington.— Doctors  James  B.  Hodgkin.  Li.  C.  F.  Hugo.  H.  M.  Schooley,  Wm.  Merrill. 
D.  O.  Knight,  Thos.  O.  Hills,  M.  F.  Finlev.  R.  N.  Guntiell.  S.  B.  Muncaster.  J  B.  Ten  Eyek. 
S.  F.  Newton.  Geo,  B.  Welch,  .lohn  L.  Wolf,  E.  R.  Rust,  R.  FInley  Hunt,  W.  Donually,  H.  B. 
Noble,  E.  B.  Bliss. 
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ojiyx 


JOHNSON    &    LUND 


SOLE   AGENTS. 


OISTYX:     OE]Sd:]EI^T! 

A    PHOSPHATE    OP   ZINC. 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity  in  all  tbe 
essentials  of  a  Firat-Glass  Filling  than  any  otlier  offered  to  tlie  profession. 


PUT  UP  IN  PACKAGES  CONTAINING  X  OUNCE. 

Price  per  package, 


$1.00. 


Each  package  of  the  "  Onyx  "  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  "Asbestos  Felt." 
so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 


PHOSPHATE   OF    ZINC. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  for  the  next  four  months  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  AS- 
BESTOS FELT,  so  that  those  desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its 
value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and  as  a  nerve  cap. 


Price  per  package, 


$2.00. 


JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER. 

Heduction  in  Price, 

ouj^  owjj  ijvifopTATioji. 

V 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct 
from  Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  JnynTi,  we  save  the 
profits  which  we  have  heretofore  been  oblitjed  to  pay  to  tho  importers  which 
enables  us  to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  re- 
duction in  price. 


Price  per  100  sheets, 
♦•      500 


$        40 
1  75 
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POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM    FROM    SHRINKAGE. 


oz.  Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
in  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filli.ig,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


CO 


WORKS    WITH     GREAT    PLASTICIYY    AND    PACKS    DENSELY. 


rniCES. 

Per  ounce  $  3  00 

"    half  ounce 1  50 

"    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time    5  40 

"    three     "  •'  "  • "7  65 

"    four      "  "  "  9*76 

t«    five       '*  "  " 1175 

««    ten        "  **  '*  20  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

"^rirg-in  "^TsTliite  -^^^11037"  for   I^ront   Teetlx. 


Mark 


The  prominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Freedom  from  Shrinkage.  Fill- 
ings made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six  times 
the  diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  "leak- 
age test  "  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  precepti- 
ble  indications  of  permeatiim  of  fluid.  Though 
designed  especially  for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand 
mastication  well  anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown 
cavities,  however,  we  recommend  the  Extra  Tough 
Gold  and  Platina  Alloy,  as  that  is  made  with 
especial  regard  to  edge  strength. 

PRICES. 

Per  ounce $2  00 

«*    half  ounce  1  00 

*  *    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time ^ 3  80 

"    three     "  "  '*  5  40 

"    four      "  "  "  6  80 

*«    five       "  "  "  8  00 

"    ten       "  "  '•  15  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 
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Impervious  to  the  Secretions  of  the  Mouth. 
IBICES. 

One  Ounce  Package $3  00 

Two-thirds      "  "         2  00 

One-third        '*  "         100 

Two  ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5  40 

Three    "  "  "     "      "     7  65 

Four      "  "  "     "      "      9  75 

Five      "  '*  "     "      "      1175 

Ten        "  "         "     "      "      20  00 

When  money  acccompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


IMPERIAL  v^r:n"ish:. 

FOR  VARNISHING  PLASTER  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FOR 
GENERAL  LABORATORY  USE. 

No  oil,  soap  or  coloring  material  needed  with  this  Varnish, 
as  it  takes  the  place  of  all. 

Prepared  by  S.  ELDRED  GILBERT,  D.  D.  S. 

Put  up  in  wide-mouthed  two  ounce  bottles. 
Price  per  bottle, .25  Cents. 

10 


Continuous    Gunn-Work    Made    Easy  ! 


P)  D     yp  p  C' 

LILIPUT  FURNACE 

For  Continuous  Gum- Work. 


This  furnace  is  the  result  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Tees,  to  get  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat,  with  the  expenditure  of  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 
Although  fifteen  inches  high,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep,  yet  the 
heat  of  the  muffle  is  intense  enough  to  fuse  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  again,  after 
being  etched;  and,  excepting  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  the  laboratory  will 
not  be  uncomfortably  warm. 

With  the  Liliput  Furnace,  with  the  proper  and  convenient  appurtenances 
accompanying  it,  with  one  kind  and  size  of  fuel,  and  with  the  management  of 
the  Furnace  heats,  heretofore  considered  the  most  difficult  part  ot  the  work, 
reduced  to  a  clock- worii  system,  a  novice,  by  careful  attention  to  the  directions 
and  instructions,  may  be  successful  with  his  first  set  of  Continuous   Gum. 

Instructions  in  pamphlet  form,  for  "Dr. Tees'  Simplified  System  of  Mount- 
ing and  Mending  Continuous  Gum  Work,/'  accompany  each  Furnace. 

With  the  Furnace  are  two  muffles,  one  ash-pan,  one  slide,  a  poker,  a  pair  of 
tongs,  two  coke-screens,  and  one-half  pound  of  kaolin. 

Price  of  Furnace,  with  necessaries  as  above,  $30. 

Boxing,  $1  extra  ;  extra  muffles,  75  cts.  each. 

Body $1  50   per  1  oz 

Light  Colored  Gum  Enamel 1  25  per  |  oz 

Medium  Colored  Gum  Enamel 1  35  per  ^  oz 

Dark  Colored  Gum  Enamel 1  25  per  \  oz 

Ambler  Tees,  D.  D.  S. 

548  NORTH  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

CHAS.  ABBEY  &  SONS, 


SOFT,  OR  NON-ADHESIVE,  AND   ADHESIVE. 


Jan.  87. 


230    Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Improved  Taylor  Automatic  Plugger 

"We  present  this  instrument  in  a  greatly  iMmovED  con- 
dition, and  ask  especial  attention  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  "Willi 
proper  usage  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  ot  order.  The 
force  of  the  blow  can  be  readily  altered  by  turning  the  cap  to 
right  or  left,  and  by  screwing  it  all  the  way  down  the  mallet 
can  be  used  for  hard  pressure. 

These  instruments  are  furnished  in  the  best  manner,  and 
handsomely  nickle-plated.  They  carry  the  Snow  and  Lewis 
points. 

PRICES. 

The    Taylor    Mallet,    Plain,  Polished  Barrel, 

Nickle-Plated each,  $7  00 

The  Taylor  Mallet,  Knurled  Barrel,  Nickle- 
Plated    each,  $7  50 

The  Taylor  Mallet,  Knurled  Barrel  and  Nose- 

Piece,  Nickle  Plated each,  $8  00 

Points  to  Fit  (ordinary) per  doz.,  $3  00 

JOHNSON    &    LUND,  Sole  Agents. 

620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,         514  Wabash  Ai/e.,  Chicago. 

Prof.  C.  N.  Pierce,  says. — "The  Taylor  Automatic  Mal- 
let serves  me  nicely  ;  think  it  equal  to  any  other  instrument  of 
its  kind." 

Prof.  Gorgas,  of  Baltimore,  says  :  "I  have  used  the 
Taylor  Automatic  Mallet  with  great  satisfaction.'' 


JAMES  M.  ERNEST, 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


Dentists^  Files 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

2121  SARGEANT  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Oct.  1887. 
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DENTISTS'  POCKET  DIARY 


—AND- 


APPOINTMENT  BOOK. 


I^or  I^eg-istering-   -A-ppointir^aerLts. 

"    THURSDAY.  188 


8 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

9 

10 

11 

12 

FRIDAY. 

8 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

9 

10 
11 

12 

We  show  above  the  precise  size  and  fashion  of  two-thirds  of  a 
page  of  the  Appointment  Book.  It  contains  blanks  for  fifty-four 
weeks  ;  three  days  being  provided  upon  each  page,  so  that  when  the 
book  is  open,  it  presents  engagements  for  one  week.  The  figures 
denote  the  hour  of  the  engagement ;  being  without  date  it  is  good 
for  any  time — It  also  contains  a  neat  memorandum  in  the  back  part. 

JPRICES. 

Flexible  Cloth  Covers,  red  edge,  each 60 

*      Morocco      "         "       "  "       75 

"  "      gold    *'  "       75 

"      "         "      with  pocket  and  tuck |1.00 
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IN  LONG  THIN  SHEETS,  FOR  BASE   PLATES.      EXCEEDINGLY  TOUGE. 

Put  up  in  1-2  pound  boxes. 

Price  per  pound $1  25 

"      "     half  pound 63 

IN  THIN  SHEETS,  FOR  BASE  PLATES.     CUT  TO  PATTERN. 

Put  up  in  1-2  pound  boxes.     48  forms  in  each  box. 

Price  per  pound   $1  40 

••      "     half  pound 70 

KNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT 

No.  U  Asylum  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Where  May  be  Found  a  Complete  Assortment  of  Denial  Supplies. 

I  keep  all  Dental  (loods  and  Instruments 

Made  and  Handled  by 

JOHNSON   &   LUND, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 

B.  LrKNAPP  &  CO., 

161  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Have    Constantly   on   Hand   a   Large   Stock  of    Johnson  &   Lund's    IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  EXTRA  TOUGH  RUBBER,  EXTRA  AMAL- 
GAM, ONYX  CEMENT,  LATHES,  VULCANIZERS, 
IMPRESSION  CUPS,  &c.,  &c. 

Gire  them  a  caH,  and  you  wiH  receiye  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  response. 


A.  W.  SEE  &  CO. 

1288BROAWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH  DEPOT: 

374  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dealers  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  Im- 
proved Artificial  Teeth,  Extra  Tough 
Kubber,  Crimson-Brown  Kubber,  Light 
and  Dark  Red  Kubber,  Extra  Amalgam, 
Onyx  Cement,  Johnson  &  Lund's  Lathes, 
Johnson  &  Lund's  Vulcanizers,  Impression 
Cups,  and  a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods 
generally. 

Dentists  will  do  well  to  call  upon  them 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


•at"  I) 
.  29,  1885. 
.  24, 1885. 


PRICE  COMPLETE,  S50. 


AN  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH. 


Teeth  extracted  by  Elec- 
tricity, and  sensitive  cavities 
excavated  with  ease.  Best 
recommendations  furnished  on 
application  to 

Dr.  C.  A.  Eisenhart, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

307    W.     MAIN    STREET, 

YORK.  PA. 
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CRIMSON-BROWN  RUBBER. 
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We  take  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  profession  the  CRIMSON-BROWN  RUBBER, 
a  most  excellent  article,  made  from  the  finest  Para  aum,  purified.  It  is,  like  all  rubbers  of 
great  purity,  light  in  proportion  to  its  t»ulk.  It  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity.  It 
vulcanizes  in  55  minutes  at  320  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

F»RICES. 

Less  than  5-lbs.,  per  lb $3  00    I    In  25-lb.  lots,  per  lb $2  25 

In5-lb.lots  '•      270|ln50-ib.     "  "         2  20 

In  10-lb.  "  "      2  40    I    Per  half  pound 1  50 

Note— Put  up  In  Half  Pound  Boxes  only. 
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VULCANITE  WORK. 

ATTACHING    THE    MODELS   TO    THE    ARTICULATOR — BY  DR.  THEO.  F.  CHUPEIN. 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 
When  the  models  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  articulator,  the  pin 
which  serves  as  a  pivot  to  hold  the  two  parts  of  the  articulator  is  re- 
moved. The  base  plate  is  removed  from  the  upper  model,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  lower  model,  is  placed  in  a  bowl  of  water.  The  upper 
part  of  the  articulator  is  now  laid  on  a  slab  of  glass  or  on  a  piece  of 
paper  on  a  table,  and  some  plaster  is  mixed  with  water  and  a  little 
salt.  This  is  now  put,  with  a  spoon  or  spatula,  on  that  part  of  the 
articulator  designed  to  hold  the  upper  model,  and  the  upper  model  is 
removed  from  the  water  and  placed  in  proper  line  and  position  int® 
this  plaster.  When  this  has  set  so  as  to  hold  the  model  to  this  part 
of  the  articulator,  the  wax  base  plate  is  put  on  the  model ;  more  plas- 
ter is  mixed  with  salt  and  water  as  before,  and  the  lower  model  is 
placed  in  position  on  the  articulating  wax.  The  pin  is  now  inserted 
so  as  to  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  articulator  together,  and  the 
lower  model  is  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  articulator  with  the 
plaster  mixed  for  this  purpose.  The  reason  why  salt  is  advised  to  be 
used  with  the  water  when  mixing  the  plaster  to 'secure  the  models  te 
the  articulator,  is  because  the  plaster  does  not  get  so  very  hard  with 
it  as  when  it  is  not  used,  and  thus  the  labor  of  cutting  the  model  from 
the  articulator  when  the  case  is  ready  to  be  flaskcd  is  considerably 
reduced.  Before  closing  this  subject  of  "  the  bite  "  we  will  enter  a 
word  of  caution  and  protest  of  a  manner  of  conducting  this  operation 
by  some  operators.  Some  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  x 
lower  model  as  has  been  described, but  will  rely  on  the  slight  indenta- 
tion left  by  the  lower  teeth  on  the  articulating  wax,  which,  as  a  guide 
in  arranging  the  teeth  for  the  upper  denture,  is  almost  useless  ;  otherc 
will  take  a  lump  of  wax  and  bend  it,  while  soft,  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, introduce  this  into  the  mouth  and  let  the  patient  bite  into  it. 
This  is  a  most  careless,  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  tak- 
ing "  the  bite." 
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In  the  manipulations  we  have  thus  far  described  the  idea  has  been 
to  teach  how  an  upper  denture  is  to  be  constructed,  when  the  base  is 
to  be  of  vulcanite  or  celluloid,  the  manipulations  for  the  latter  being 
the  same  in  all  particulars  up  to  the  time  of  flasking. 

We  have  now  learned  how  to  take  an  impression  in  wax,  modelling 
composition  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  how  to  make  the  model,  how  to 
take  the  bite,  and  how  to  secure  the  models  in  the  articulator.  Our 
next  effort  will  be  to  describe  the 

MOUNTING    OF    THE    TEETH. 

The  color,  size  and  shape  of  the  teeth  having  been  decided  on  and 
selected,  preparations  are  now  made  to  attach  these  to  the  base  plate. 
Before  this  is  begun,  however,  it  is  well  to  secure  the  air  chamber  in 
position  on  the  model,  as  well  as  to  lift  or  raise  the  hard  parts  on  the 
model,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  vulcanized  it  will  not  press  on  these, 
which  are  unyielding.  It  has  been  suggested  and  advised  that,  on 
taking  a  plaster  impression,  that  these  parts  be  examined,  and  that 
the  hard  places  in, the  mouth  be  traced,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  a 
lead  pencil,  correspondingly  in  the  impression,  ixvid  before  the  rtiodel 
is  made  that  these  places,  thus  lined  out,  be  scraped  or  cut  away,  so 
that  when  the  ijaodel  is  made  this  scraping  will  lift  or  raise  the  plate 
that  is  moulded  on  the  model,  so  as  not  to  bring  too  great  pressure 
at  these  unyielding  points.  In  like  manner,  when  the  model  is  made, 
this  is  to  be  scraped  or  cut  at  the  soft  places,  so  as  to  induce  pressure 
of  the  plate  at  these  points.  While  there  is  reason  in  these  sugges- 
tions, we  fear  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  these  scraping  operations, 
as  we  cannot  tell  for  certain  how  much  or  how  little  we  have  scraped 
from  impression  ^nd  model.  We  will  suggest  a  plan  which  will  effect 
the  same  object  with  more  certainty.  The  depots  all  sell  thick  tin- 
foil, which  comes  in  long  rolls  and  may  be  purchased  by  the  ounce  or 
pound  at  a  nominal  cost.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  make  a  fold  of 
one,  two  or  four  thicknesses  of  this  (according  to  the  hardness  or 
rigidity  of  the  spot  on  the  gum),  and  mould  it  nicely  and  evenl^^on 
the  model,  and  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors  cut  out  to  pattern  this 
fold  of  tinfoil  according  to  the  shape  traced  in  lead  pencil  on  the 
model.  When  this  is  done  it  is  pinned  down  to  the  model 
with  the  heads  of  (small)  ladies'  dressing- 
pins,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  place.  We  do  not 
meddle  with  the  soft  places,  but  simply  raise 
the  hard  places  as  described.  This  being- 
done,  the  central  air  chamber  is  next  made. 
For  this  purpose  we  take  a  piece  of  stiff 
brown. paper  and  fold  it  on  itself,  and  then  ^^^-  ^^^ 

p  tr^ce  on  one  side  half  the  shape  of  the  proposed  air  cham- 

'"  ber.    Fig.  9  illustrates  this.     The  pattern  thus  traced   is  cut 
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out  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  will  be  perfectly  sym- 
metrica 1. 

The  advantage  of 
this  is  that  any  shape 
desirable  for  the  air 
chamber  may  be  given- 
The  pattern  of  the  air 
chamber  being  thus  se- 
cured, it  is  laid  on  a 
piece  of  pure  tin  plate, 
about  No.  18  thickness 
of  the  plate,  and  wire 
gauge.  Fig.  11,  and  its 

shape  traced  with  the  Fig.  11. 

sharp  points  of  an  instrument.  It  is  then  cut 
out  with  scissors,  and  three  holes  punched 
through  it  with  the  plate  punch.     Fig.  12. 

It  is  laid  on  the  palatine  surface  of  the  model 
in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy,  when  the  three 
holes  are  countersunk  with  a  round  bur  about 
the  size  of  No.  6  (Fig.  13). 

The  chamber  pattern  thus  prepared  is  shown 
at  Fig.  14. 

The  chamber  pattern  is  now  secured  to  the 
model  with  the  heads  of  small  pins.  This  being 
done,  a  groove  is  cut  all  around  the  chamber 
pattern  with  a  small  instrument  scratching  into 
the  model  to  the  depth  of  the  thirty-second  of 
an  inch.  In  forming  the  air  chamber  it  is  bet- 
ter that  this  should  be  large  and  shallow  than 
small  and  deep.  Fig.  15  represents  the  model 
thus  prepared. 

These  preliminaries  being  completed,  we  re- 
place the  base  plate  by  softening  it  slightly,  so        Fig.  12. 
that  it  will  2:0  over  the  air  chamber  which  has  been  added 
to  the  model. 

If  gum  section  or  block  teeth  are  to  be 
used,  they  are  fitted  to  the  base  plate  by 
dressing  away  a  portion  of  the  articulating 
Fig.  13.  wax  until  they  antagonize  properly  with  the 
lower  teeth.  The  sides  of  the  blocks  should  be 
ground  and  fitted  to  each  other  with  great  accuracy  ^^^j-  l-^- 

and  nicety,  so  that  the  ey^  rnay  not  be  able  to  detect  the  joint,  so  as 
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to  prevent  the  vulcanite  from  oozing  through,  and  thus  making  an 
unsightly  division  between  the  blocks.  This  is  done  with  a  grind- 
stone, as  illustrated  at  Fig.  16, 
on  the  polishing  lathe  Fig.  11. 
The  upper  teeth  should  over- 
lap the  lower  slightly,  but 
should  there  be  a  protrusion 
of  the  lower  jaw  they  may  be 
mounted  so  as  to  be  brought 
together,  edge  to  edge.  The 
bicuspid  blocks  should  stand 
slightly  inward,  and  the  cusps 
of  these,  particularly  the  outer 
or    buccal    cusps,    should    be 

ground  down  so  as  to  accom- 

FiG  15' 

'    .    ,    ,  J..^x^^     modate  the  lateral   motion  of 

Model  prepared  with  raised  places  ot  thick  ^  .  ^, 

tinfoil  at  the  hard  parts,    and    air   chamber    the   jaws.       In    arranging    the 
secured  in  position.  teeth  on  the  base  plate,  the  six 

upper  front  teeth  should  not  be  permitted  to  strike  or  touch  the  six 
lower  front  teeth,  but  should  be  kept  apart  about   the  thickness  ot 


\ 


L-— . 


Fig.  16. 


cardboard.  The  bicuspids  and  molars  only  should  be  permitted  to 
strike  against  the  lower  teeth.  All  the  teeth  being  aflSxed  to  the 
plate,  they  should  be  tried  in  the  mouth^to   see   if  they  articulate 
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properly,  if  the  general  expression  is  pleasing  and  natural,  if  the 
teeth  are  long  enough  or  too  short,  if  they  show  too  much  or  too  little, 
if  the  lips  sink  or  are  puffed  or  full.  All  these  corrections  being  made, 
the  case  is  replaced 
on  the  model  in  the 
articulator,  and  it 
is  waxed  up.  This 
waxing  is  facili- 
tated with  the  wax 
Knife  or  spatula 
(Fig.  6  of  these 
paf)crs).  A  rim 
of  wax  is  put 
around  the  front 
and  above  the 
edges  of  the  blocks 
this  rim  should  be 
slightly  in  excess 
of  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  to 
allow  for  filing 
smooth  and  finish- 
ing. All  super 
fluous  wax  from 
the  inner  or  pala- 
tial surface  is 
scraped  off  with 
the  heated  wax 
spatula,  and  all  in- 
equalities made 
even.  The  wax  is 
made  smooth  by 
the  means  of  short, 
quick  and  sudden 
blasts  from  a 
mouth  blowpipe 
directed  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp.  This  being 
accomplished,  the 
model  with  the 
teeth  mounted  in 
wax  on  it,  is  removed  from  the  articulator.  This  is  best  done  by  placing 
all    in   a    basin    of    water.     Tiie    water    partly    softens    the    plaster, 
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particularly  that  which  was  mixed  with  salt'  to  attach   the  models 
to  the  articulator.     It  may  then  be  cut  away  from  the  articulator  and 

trimmed  ready  for  flasking. 
The   teeth    mounted   in 
wax  as  has  been  described 
are  shown  in  Fig.  18. 


FLASKING. 

This  operation  is  accom- 
plished as  follows :  Plaster 
is  mixed  in  a  bowl  with 
salt  and  water,  and  a  part 
of  it  is  conveyed  with  a 
spoon  or  spatula  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  flask. 
Fig.  19. 

Fig.  18.  The   model,  which   had 

been  allowed  to  soak  in  water  while  the  plaster  was  being  prepared, 
is  now  pressed  into  this  part  of  the  flask  until  the  plaster  rises  all 
around  to  the  edge  of  the  wax  rim  and  along  the  back  or  posterior 
part  of  the  wax  plate.  This  is 
aided  or  better  efl"ected  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife  so  as  to  halve  the 
case  in  this  part  of  the  flask.  The 
plaster  set,  it  is  smoothly  trimmed, 
and  varnished  with  shellac  var- 
nish. The  flasking  of  the  case  so 
far  accomplished  is  represented 
in  Fig.  20. 

The  varnished  part  of  the  plas- 
ter is  now  oiled  and  the  ring 
placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
flask.  See  cut  (No.  19)  contain- 
ing the  teeth.  Plaster  is  again 
mixed,  as  before  with  salt  and 
water,  and  the  entiring  of  the 
flask  filled  with  it,  and  the  cover 
is  put  on.  When  thus  far  ad- 
vanced the  case  has  the  appear- 
ance represented  by  Fig.  21. 

The  plaster  in  the  flask  being 
set  hard,  the  flask  is  warmed  suflfi-  ^^^-  ^^' 

ciently  to  slightly  soften  the  wax,  when  the  two  halves  of  the  flask  are 
separated — the  wax  and  teeth  adhering  to  the  upper  half— the  model 
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to  the  lower  half.  All  of  the  wax  is  now  removed  from  all  parts  of  the 
flask  and  srti'erf  for  the  purpose  which  will  be  explained  farther  on. 
Should  an}^  wax  remain  about  the  pins  of  the  teeth,  it  may  be 
cleaned  away  by  pouring  a  stream   of  boiling  water  into  the  flask, 


Fig.  20. 

at  a  slight  elevation.  This  will  melt  and  wash  away  all  adhering 
particles.  Gates  or  outlets  are  now^  cut  in  the  plaster,  in  this  half  of 
the  flask,  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  vents  for  the  egress  of  all 
superfluous  rubber.  The  two  halves  of  the  flask  is  represented  by 
Fig.  22,  the  one  showing  the  teeth 
imbedded  in  the  plaster  as  well  as 
the  gates  or  outlets  ;  the  other  show- 
ing model  with  the  air  chamber  and 
raised  parts  (done  with  folds  of  tin- 
foil as  previously  described),  em- 
bedded in  the  other.  The  model  in 
tke  lower  part-  of  the  flask  is  now 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  thin  tinfoil, 
such  as  is  used  for  filling  teeth. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
plaster  from  adhering  to  the  rubber 
during    the    jirocess    of    vulcanizing. 

PACKING. 

Before  proceeding  to  pack  the  case,  the  joints  on  the  inside  near 
the  pins,  between  the  blocks  are  nicely  and  carefully  filled  with  some 


Fig.  21. 

The   case    is   now    packed. 
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phosphate  of  zinc  mixed  quite  thin  and  allowed  to  harden  thoroughly. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rubber  from  oozing  through 
the  joints  and  thus  marring  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship — this 
may  likewise  be  done  on  the  outside,  before  the  plaster  is  poured 
into  the  upper  ring  of  the  flask.  It  may  be  well  to  tell  here  why  salt 
IS  recommended  to  be  used  with  the  plaster  of  investments.  We 
have  observed  that  if  merely  plaster  and  water  were  used  as  the  in- 
Testment  that  it  gets  very  hard  during  the  process  of  vulcanizing, 
but  when  salt  is  added  it  may  be  cut  from  the  flask  after  vulcanizing 
with  great  ease  and  facility. 


Fig.  22  (upper  half) . 

T  T  T  T  T  T,  represents  the  teeth,  with  the  pins  C  C  C  are  three  of  the  joints  filled 
with  phosphate  cement  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  oozing  through — the  other  joints, 
on  the  right  of  the  cut,  are  done  in  the  same  way. 

0  0  0  0,  &c.,  are  the  vents  or  outlets  to  let  the  surplus  quantity  of  rubber  have  a 
ihance  of  escaping. 

The  wax  which  was  saved  from  about  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  wax 
rim  and  wax  base  plate,  are  made  into  a  ball  and  placed  into  a  narrow, 
high  tumbler.  There  are  many  thin  glass  tumblers  of  this  kind  sold 
in  all  glassware  stores. 

Water  is  poured  into  this  tumbler  until  nearl}^  full.  A  piece  of 
thin  paper  is  moistened  with  saliva  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  out- 
side, to  the  height  of  the  water  when  the  wax  is  in  the  tumbler. 
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The  lump  of  wax  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  tumbler,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  water  in  the  tumbler  will  have  fallen.  There 
^re  tumblers  of  this  kind  fitted  with  a  cover  or  top,  in  which  there 
ts  a  narrow,  oblong  tube,  sold  at  the  depots  under  the  name  of  "The 


Fig.  22  (lower  half). 

A  A,  the  model. 
M,  thn  air  chamber. 

W  W,  folds  of  tinfoil  pinned  down   to  the  model,  on    the  hard  part  of  the  ridge, 
tiesigned  to  lift  the  plate  and  relieve  pressure. 

Rubber  Guage."  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  more 
reliable  than  the  arrangement  described  of  sticking  a  piece  of  paper 
on  the  outside  of  the  tumbler.  The  lump  of  wax  being  withdrawn 
and  the  water  subsiding  in  the  tumbler  as  described.  Rubber  is  cut 
ap  in  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  dime,  or  smaller,  and  thrown 
nrto  the  tumbler ;  this  is  continued  until  the  water  in  the 
tumbler  rises  to  the  same  level  as  it  did  when  the  wax  was 
in.  A  few  pieces  more  of  rubber  may  be  added,  to  compensate 
for  any  unfilled  space  during  the  process  of  waxing,  as  well  as 
to  compensate  for  that  which  was  washed  away  by  the  boiling 
v^ater  that  adhered  to  the  pins.  The  rubber  is  then  removed  from 
the  tumbler  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  clean  cloth.  This  is  laid  over  a 
pot  of  water  which  is  kept  boiling,  by  which  the  steam  softens  it  when 
t  is  taken  piece  by  piece  and  packed  with  suitable  instruments  into  that 
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part  of  the  flask  in  which  the  teeth  are  embedded  (Fig.  22).    All  of  the 
rubber  being  packed  into  this  part  of  the  flask — the  other  part  of  the 

model,  is  now  placed  in  posi- 
by  aid  of  the  guide-pins 
provided.  The  case  is  now 
tightly)  and  boiled.  It  is 
time  to  time  and  the  nuts 
suitable  wrench,  until  the 
excellent  device  for  this  pur- 
boiler,"  invented  by  Dr.  M. 


flask,  which  contains  the 
tion  and  directed  correctly 
with  which  the  flask  is 
bolted  together  (but  not 
taken  from  the  boiler  from 
of  the  bolts  tightened  with  a 
flask  is  entirely  closed.  An 
pose  is  the  "  Flask  press  and 
Lukens  Long. 

FOR  CLOSING  FLASKS  AFTER  PACKING 


Fig.  23. 


With  this  the  rubber  is  softened  thoroughly  in  the  flask  by  the  hot 
water  in  the  boiler,  while  the  press  gradually  forces  the  parts 
thoroughlj^  and  accurately  together,  not 
only  saving  the  dirty  work  of  handling  the 
flask,  but  likewise  the  danger  of  breaking 
the  blocks  of  teeth.  There  is  another 
arrangement  made  for  closing  the  flasks, 
termed  the  Flask  Press  (Fig.  25.) 

But  while  it  does  the  work  it  is  not 
so  handy,  or  so  tidy  as  the  other  to  which 
we  have  alluded 


To  he  contimied. 


Fig.  25. 
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BY  PROF.  EUGENE  L  RICHARDS,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 
(Concluded  from  page  18.) 
While  the  limsrs  and  heart  are  doins^  better  work  under  the  stimulus 
of  muscular  exercise,  the  heart  pumping  the  blood  more  certainly  to 
the  farthermost  tissue  of  the  body,  and  the  lungs  more  rapidly  purify- 
ing the  blood,  other  organs  are  benefited.  The  diaphram,  that 
muscle  separating  the  lungs  and  heart  from  the  stomach  and  liver, 
is  rising  and  falling,  and,  with  the  increased  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  is  moving  all  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
to  activit3^  The  liver,  the  great  gland  of  the  body,  has  not  only 
more  blood  sent  to  it,  but  is  quickened  to  action.  For  bilious  people 
there  is  no  medicine  like  exercise  and  fresh  air.  In  malarial  districts, 
bilious  people  are  most  easily  affected  by  the  malarial  poison.  Though 
in  such  districts  a  great  many  troubles  are  conveniently  laid  at  the 
door  of  that  enemy  of  health  which  do  not  justly  belong  there;  yet, 
of  the  fact  that  some  are  affected  by  it,  and  others,  equally  exposed, 
are  not  affected  by  it,  may  not  the  explanation  be,  that  an  active 
circulation  in  one  person  effects  the  elimination  of  the  poison  through 
the  excretory  organs  so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  collect  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cause  disturbance  of  the  s^^stem  ?  In  the  case  of  a  person 
affected  b}^  a  stupefying  poison,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep 
the  individual  moving;  that  is,  to  keep  the  circulation  going  b}'' 
exercise  till  the  poison  can  be  eliminated.  The  laboring-man  who 
works  at  a  sewer  in  front  of  a  house  seldom  feels  any  ill  effects  from 
the  overturned  soil  and  poisonous  gas,  while  some  dweller  in  the 
house,  apparently  not  So  much  exposed,  is  stricken  with  typhoid  or 
malarial  fever.  Causes  of  the  immunity  to  the  workman  may  be 
found  in  his  greater  strength  and  feebler  sensibility,  and  in  his  open- 
air  life ;  but  may  not  another  reason  be  seen  in  the  quickened  action 
of  his  lungs  and  the  profuse  perspiration  of  his  skin?  As  to  the 
effect  of  want  of  exercise  on  the  liver,  the  following  passage  may  be 
quoted  from  an  authority  on  the  subject ;  "  A  want  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  leads  to  derangement  of  the  liver  in  two  ways,  viz. :  (a)  By 
causing  a  deficient  suppl}'  of  oxygen  to  the  system,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  oxidizing  processes,  which  go  on  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere, 
are  imperfectly  performed,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumula- 
tion in  the  system  of  fat  and  the  imperfectly  oxidized  products  of 
disintegrated  albumen.  Oxygen  is,  so  to  speak,  the  antidote  for  the 
destruction  oi materies  morhi  (lithic  acid,  etc.)  produced  by  imperfectly 
oxidized    albumen.     (/>)  B}^   retarding   the    circulation    of  the    blood 
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through  the  liver.  Since  the  time  of  Haller  (lt64),  physiologists 
have  recognized  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements  in  pro- 
ducing the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  liver;  but  upward  of 
thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  showed  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  liver  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  thorax 
during  respiration.  Mr.  Shaw  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
portal  vein,  without  any  provision  for  increasing  its  power, 'has  to 
perform  the  duty  usuallj^  fulfilled  by  an  artery.'  He  suggested  that 
this  weak  power,  by  which  the  portal  vein  propelled  its  blood,  was 
compensated  for  by  a  suction  force  communicated  to  the  current  of 
the  blood  by  the  actions  of  respiration.  These  reasonings  have  b6en 
confirmed  by  certain  experiments  of  M.  Bernard."  "  In  persons,  then, 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  this  auxiliary  force  for  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  liver  is  diminished ;  blood  stagnates  in 
the  gland,  and  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  deranged,  these  results 
being  all  the  more  likely  to  arise  if  the  liver  be  at  the  same  time 
over-stimulated  by  errors  in  diet."  * 

Take  another  organ.  The  stomach  is  a  muscular  organ,  being 
furnished  with  bands  of  muscular  fiber,  which  squeeze  and  press  the 
food,  turning  it  over  and  over,  so  that  it  may  be  the  better  permeated 
by  the  juices  which  digest  it.  It,  too,  is  stimulated  by  exercise, 
especially  by  an  exercise  like  walking  or  riding,  which  increases  its 
movement.  This  motion  makes  easier  work  for  the  organ  and  increases 
its  activity.  It  increases  its  activity  also  in  another  way,  by 
demanding  more  of  it  For  increased  work  by  any  part  of  the  body 
means  increased  destruction  of  tissue.  "To  repair  the  waste  is  the 
oflSce  of  the  blood,  as  the  distributor  of  the  material  to  be  supplied.  The 
main  furnisher  of  this  new  material  in  the  right  form  to  do  its  work 
is  the  stomach.  For  food  is  both  the  fuel  which  keeps  our  bodily 
machinery  going,  and  the  material  by  which  the  machinery  itself  is 
repaired.  The  stomach,  with  the  duodenum,  is  the  place  where  all 
this  material  is  prepared  to  do  its  work  in  the  most  economical  way. 
More  exercise,  then,  means  more  waste,  more  waste  means  more 
repair,  and  more  repair  means  a  greater  demand  for  food  and  water. 
The  more,  then,  we  waste  any  part  of  the  body  by  exercise  (within  certain 
limits),  if  there  is  due  repair,  the  better  oflf  is  that  part.  The  strength 
of  the  bod}',  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  part  of  the  body  individually,  is 
thus  ever  in  relation  to  its  newness,  "f 

The  bowels,  too,  the  great  sewers  of  the  bodily  system,  inclosed  in 
pliable  walls  needing  constant  motion  and  fresh  supplies  of  blood  for 
their  healthy  exercise,  feel  the  action  of  the  breathing  lungs,  and  are 

*  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,"  Murchison. 

fMcLaren. 
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sensible  of  every  turn,  twist,  rising  and  falling  of  the  body.  Deprive 
the  body  of  exercise,  and  you  deprive  the  bowels  of  blood  and 
proper  action,  and  bring  in  a  long  train  of  evils,  a  catalogue  6f  which 
can  be  read  in  the  advertising  columns  of  almost  any  daily  newspaper. 

The  kidneys,  too,  are  affected  by  physical  exercise.  Doubtless  they 
receive  a  certain  stimulation  from  the  motion  communicated  to  them 
in  exercise,  but  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  eliminating  from 
the  system  its  excess  of  liquid  with  certain  effete  matter  in  solution, 
and  as  the  skin  is  also  concerned  in  a  similar  work,  they  are  affected 
by  exercise  mostly  with  reference  to  this  joint  action.  The  more 
active  the  skin  is,  the  less  work  the  kidne5^s  have  to  do. 

To  realize  more  definitely  the  work  which  the  skin  does,  consider 
the  fact  that  a  square  inch  of  skin  is  calculated  to  contain  twenty- 
eight  thousand  pores.  These  pores,  if  healthy,  are  at  all  times 
purifying  the  blood  by  insensible  perspiration,  and  in  times  of 
vigorous  exercise  make  that  perspiration  very  sensible.  This  sensible 
perspiration  is  essential  to  health,  for  the  pores  must  occasionally  be 
opened  wide  and  flushed,  in  order  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Not 
only  is  this  action  of  the  skin  in  exercise  increased  by  the  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  surface,  but  also  b}^  the  mere  motion  of  the 
muscles  under  the  skin,  This  last  effect  might  be  called  the  direct 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  skin.  How  close  this  connection  is  between 
the  skin  and  muscles  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  "any  partof  the 
skin  of  the  hand  is  in  connection  with,  perhaps,  two  hundred 
muscles."  This  "  fact,  showing  the  exceedingly  numerous  and  com- 
plicated communications  between  a  given  portion  of  the  skin  and  the 
moving  organs,"*  makes  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  skin  is  stimu- 
lated to  action  directly  bj?^  exercise. 

Bodily  exercise  is  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerves.  There  is  no  real  conflict  between  brain-work  and 
body-work.  Brain  presupposes  body ;  can  not  exist  without  it ;  is 
dependent  upon  it  for  support  and  nourishment.  Brain  can  not  com- 
municate with  the  external  world,  nor  with  other  brains,  so  far  as  we 
know,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  body.  Consider  how  brain- 
power is  formed  and  grows  in  a  child.  Is  not  the  first  exertion  of 
mental  power,  as  well  as  the  first  sign  of  life,  connected  with  motion? 
Back  of  the  child's  outstretched  hand  there  is  in  the  mind  a  desire  for 
something  and  a  will  to  obtain  it.  Each  consciously  directed  muscular 
action  has  two  effects,  one  on  the  muscle  used,  another  on  the  directing 
brain.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  mutual  action  of  brain  and 
body  contributes  to  the  growth  of  each  ?  Can  there  be  any  further 
doubt  that,  the  more  organs  which  the  brain  supervises,  and  the  more 
muscles  which  it  controls  and  directs,  the  more  opportunity  the  brain 
*B»in^  ~  '  " 
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has  for  growth ?  "Brain  is  evolved  from  the  organization." f  First, 
there  is  "  growth,  the  force  for  which  was  supplied  from  a  hundred 
sources;"  and,  secondly,  there  is  "a  power  grown.  ....  No  perfect 
brain  ever  crowds  an  imperfectly  developed  body."  This,  then,  uj)  to 
certain  time  of  life,  is  Nature's  method  of  forming  brain  power,  viz. : 
by  the  conscious  activity  of  the  bodily  powers.  The  fact  that  most 
people  are  right-sided,  as  well  as  right-handed  is  registered  in  their 
brains;  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  supervises  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  being  generally  the  larger. 

In  this  growth  of  the  brain,  the  whole  nervous  system  is  involved. 
The  spinal  cord  (almost  a  continuation  of  the  brain),  and  every  nerve 
which  from  each  organ  brings  intelligence  of  want,  and  every  nerve 
that  flashes  the  order  to  supply  that  want,  all  are  brought  into  action 
by  exercise,  and  all  are  nourished  by  the  circulating  blood.  Think  of 
the  immense  strain  upon  the  bodily  powers  to  keep  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  properly  nourished !  It  is  calculated  that  the  brain 
alone  requires  one-fifth  of  the  entire  supply  of  blood  in  the  bod}'. 
The  drain  upon  the  bodily  vigor  of  a  brain-worker  would  be  greater 
than  this  fraction  represents,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law  of  Treviranus, 
according  to  which  an  organ  not  only  takes  from  the  blood  certain 
materials,  but  also  supplies  to  it  other  materials.  "  Just  as,  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  animals  is  taken  up  by  vegetables, 
and  a  poison  thus  removed  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  animal 
lives  so  by  one  organic  element  of  the  body  the  blood  is  purified  from 
the  waste  matter  of  a  higher  element,  which  would  be  poisonous  to 
it."*  So,  that  a  tired  brain  and  q^uivering  nerves  may  not  be  more 
wearied  by  physical  exercise,  but  may  be  refreshed  b}^  it.  This 
refreshment  may  result  from  two  processes:  first,  by  withdrawing  the 
excessive  supply  of  blood  from  the  before  active  organ ;  and,  secondly, 
by  purifying  the  blood  so  that  it  may  be  ready  to  properly  nourish 
the  brain.  And  the  muscular  .system  not  only  acts  as  a  store-house  of 
vitality  for  the  brain,  and  a  purifier  of  its  supply  of  blood,  but  it 
covers  the  nervous  system,  acting  as  its  stay  and  protection.    "To  be 

weak  is  to  be  miserable Susceptibility  of  nerve  and  feebleness 

of  muscle   generally   go   together."     To    correct   one   deficiency   is 
usually  to  cure  the  other  weakness. 

To  the  young,  physical  exercise  is  essential  to  growth,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Youth  is  not  only  the  time  to  cultivate  good  habits,  but 
also  the  time  to  store  up  vitality.  At  that  time  many  abnormal 
developments  can  be  corrected  by  appropriate  exercises.  At  that 
period,  too,  the  healthy  balance  between  brain  and  body  can  better  be 
established.     To  children,  exercise  is  specially  needful  for  healthy 

f  "Building  of  a  Brain,"  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke. 
*  Maudsley. 
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nerves,  since,  as  compared  with  the  nervous  system  of  an  adult,  the 
nervous  system  of  a  child  is  five  times  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bod}'.  In  them,  therefore,  "that  parasite  of  the  blood," 
the  brain,  demands  that  a  greater  amonnt  of  time  should  be  given  to 
waste  and  repair  of  tissue  by  means  of  exercise,  and  that  a  greater 
amount  of  proper  food  should  furnish  the  snppl}^  nourishment.  Short 
intervals  of  study,  long  intervals  of  play  or  light  work  of  body, 
and  that  in  the  open  air,  if  possible,  should  be  the  rule  for  children. 
As  they  increase  in  j^ears  more  time  can  be  given  to  conscious  celebra- 
tion. At  some  periods  of  growth,  all  the  way  from  the  age  of  twelve 
to  eighteen,  according  to  the  individual,  special  watchfulness  is 
required  of  parents  and  instructors  to  see  that  the  functions  of  growing 
organs  are  not  interfered  with  by  excessive  attention  to  brain-work. 
At  this  critical  time  no  study  would  be  safer  than  too  much  study. 

After  a  good  muscular  system  has  been  developed  in  childhood  and 
youth,  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  judiciously  devoted  to 
exercise  will  keep  a  person  in  healthy  working  order  till  near  the  age 
of  forty. 

The  age  of  forty  to  fifty  is  the  period  of  life  during  which,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  need  of  exercise  is  the  greatest.  "At 
no  time  of  life  is  the  necessity  of  exercise  so  imperative.*  At  that 
time  the  circulation  becomes  defective,  unless  continually  quickened 
by  exercise  ;  "  there  is  a  tendency  to  passive  congestion  and  functional 
derangements  of  various  organs,  especially  the  liver.  At  this  time, 
though  needing  less  food,  we  are  apt  to  eat  more  than  in  the  periods  of 
life  immediately  adjacent.  Consequently,  the  products  of  disintegrated 
food  and  tissue  are  not  eliminated.  Accumulating  in  the  blood,  they 
form  the  materies  morbid  the  matter  on  which  death  feeds. 

Tiding  over  the  period  of  middle  life,  by  using  appropriate  exercise, 
and  by  care  to  see  that  all  the  excretory  organs  do  their  proper  work 
at  proper  times,  we  ought  to  find  the  following  years  the  best  years 
of  life,  especially  for  brain  work.  If  we  lived  rightly,  the  words  of 
the  poet  ought  to  be  true  for  us  all : 
"Grow  old  along  with  me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  he, 

Tlie  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made  ; 
Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  'A  whole  I  planned,' 

Youth  shows  but  half:  trust  God;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid."  f 

As  to  kinds  of  exercise,  each  person  must  be  thrown  on  his  own 

judgment  with   regard  to  his   own   case.      In  McLaren's  "  Physical 

Education,"  and  in  Blakie's  "  How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay 

So,"  most  excellent  hints  will  be  found  for  all  cases.     In  beginning  a 

*  '*  Exercjse  and  Training,"  Ralfe.  "  "    ^ 

t  "Rabbi  Bon  Ezra,"  Robert  Browning. 
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course  of  systematic  exercise,  it  is  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  doing  too 
little  rather  than  too  much.  Increase  the  amount  of  exercise  very 
slowly.  No  discouragement  should  be  felt  if  it  is  hard  work  at  first. 
It  will  become  easier  and  easier.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  can 
be  taken  joyfully,  yet,  if  any  person  will  persevere,  he  will  be  certain 
to  rejoice  in  the  work,  and  will  come  to  feel  that  he  can  not  do  without 
it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  health  any  more  than  there  is  to  learn- 
ing. Like  all  things  made  precious  and  to  be  really  enjoyed,  health 
must  be  earned. 

It  may  be  said  that,  for  all  persons  whose  regular  occupation  is 
sedentary,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  preferred.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  also  to  take 
exercise  as  much  as  possible  in  company.  One  person  encourages 
another.  A  man  will  often  take  part  in  exercise  with  a  companion  so 
as  not  to  disappoint  him,  even  if  he  would  not  exercise  for  his  own 
sake.  Hence  one  valuable  feature  of  games  or  athletic  sports.  They 
must  be  carried  on  in  company  and  by  system.  Another  valuable 
feature  of  games  and  sports  is  that  in  them  the  mind  is  occupied 
without  being  taxed.  It  is  diverted  from  its  usual  cares.  The  sports^ 
is  that  in  them  the  mind  is  occupied  without  being  taxed.  It  ie 
diverted  from  its  usual  cares.  The  sports  are  well  called. recreative. 
Both  body  and  mind  are  recreated  by  them. 

To  affect  the  chest  and  the  underlying  organs,  such  as  lungs  and 
heart,  the  most  direct  means  lies  in  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders.  If  a  person  has  weak  lungs,  one  of  the  first 
objects  at  which  he  should  aim  should  be  the  strengthening  the  muscu- 
lar  system  covering  the  chest.  If  such  a  person  is  weak,  let  him  begin 
exercise  very  cautiously,  and  increase  very  slowly  the  duration,  fre- 
quency and  difficulty  of  his  exercises  until  he  is  made  to  breathe  hard. 
In  taking  a  full  inspiration,  not  only  are  the  lungs  affected,  but. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  brain  and  spine  also.  "The  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  essential  to  their  safet^^  The 
motions  dependent  on  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  much  weaker  on 
the  spinal  cord  than  on  the  brain,  while  those  connected  with  breath- 
ing are  more  constant  and  considerable  on  the  former,  from  the  more 
powerful  distension  of  the  veins  of  their  spinal  canal.  .  .  .  The  fluid 
surrounding  brain  and  spine  regulates  the  vascular  fullness,"  and  "  it 
is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  proper  alternations  between 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  between  the  heart  and  lungs,  it  is  not 
enough  to  breathe  pure  air,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be 
deeply  breathed.* 

The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  character  is  felt  most  of  all  on  the  will. 
This  is  very  natural,  for  in  all  muscular  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
*  Dr.  George  Moore. 
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resistance  has  to  be  overcome,  and  the  power  wliich  acts  through  the 
muscles  to  overcome  this  resistance  is  will-power.  Development  of 
muscular  strength  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  development  of 
will.  It  becomes  the  development  of  the  highest  kind  of  will,  that  of 
self-mastery — when  to  take  exercise  a  man  resolutel}'  overcomes  the 
distaste  for  it.  This  feeling  often  comes  upon  us,  when  we  are  weary 
with  brain-work  and  are  inclined  to  rest,  and  to  forego  exercise.  But 
let  any  man  resist  the  temptation  and  take  the  exercise,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  brain  is  rested  and  refreshed,  and  the  whole  body  renewed 
and  invigorated. 

It  is  not  true  that  so  nuich  given  to  bod}'^  is  just  so  much  taken 
Irora  brain.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  so  show  that  all  parts 
of  the  body,  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  among  the  rest,  con- 
tribute to  the  vigor  of  the  whole;  that  the  muscular  system  forms 
n[)out  half  of  the  body,  and  is  a  very  important  contributor  to  the 
health  ofall  the  organs.  Body  and  brain  are  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole. 
Either  nelgected  makes  trouble  for  the  other.  Each  appropriately 
exercised  means  not  only  strength,  health  and  to  that  one,  but 
vigor  to  both.  This  hue  and  cry  against  exercise  and  sport,  as  being 
detrimental  to  mental  culture,  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  theory  that 
the  material  and  spiritual  parts  of  a  man  are  enemies — so  much  less 
material,  so  much  more  spiritual.  Butit  ought  to  be  observed  that  a 
very  high  authority  says  it  is  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against 
God,"  and  "  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries."  Man  is  not  more  of  a  "  brute  "  for  cultivating  his  body, 
but  a  better  man  if  he  cultivate  both  body  and  mind:  body,  first  in 
the  order  of  development;  mind,  second  in  order  of  time,  but  the 
erowu  nnd  king  of  the  whole. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PLACE. 

SENSITIVE  DENTINE. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clewes  is  glad  the  "  Cocaine  "  craze  is  over  for  attemptu 
to  lessen  the  pain  of  extraction.  His  experience  teaches  him  that  a 
better  agent  is  found  in  chloroform.  He  saturates  cotton,  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  with  it.  Let  some  be  inhaled,  some  swallowed  with  the 
saliva,  and  the  cotton  itself  applied  to  the  cavity.  Then  proceed  with 
your  excavation.  You  may  repeat  the  chloroform  if  you  like,  but  only 
once.  The  magical  effect  will  soon  show  itself,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  anaesthesia  in  the  patient.  So  eminently  satisfactory  will  be 
the  result  that  a  mutual  gladness  will  prevail. — Dental  Cosmos. 

Dr.  Horatio  C.  Meriam,  D.  M.  D.,  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Harvard  University,  read  a  paper  entitled,  ^^  Gutta-Percha  and  its  uaeM 
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in  Operative  Dentistry ^''''  before  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  we  make  some  extracts  gleaned 
from  the  Dental  Cosmos. 

''  Its  use  in  fitting  by  impression  is  of  importance  in  treating 
cavities  difficult  of  access.  A  small  piece  of  gutta  percha  is  softened 
by  heat,  and  pressed  into  the  cavity  after  excavation  without  drying. 
This  gives  the  impression  of  the  cavity  ;  remove,  and  trim  even  with 
the  outline  of  the  cavity.  This  is  then  dropped  in  the  oil  of  cajeput, 
heated,  the  cavity  dried,  and  the  gutta-percha  carried  to  place  and 
pressed  home.  The  same  method  can  be  employed  in  cavities  on  the 
lingual  side  of  the  lower  third  molar,  or  in  cases  so  far  below  the  gum 
that  complete  dryness  is  impossible.  The  pressing  in  of  the  gutta- 
percha, coated  with  this  soft  mass,  carries  with  it  the  moisture  of  the 
cavity,  and  we  get  adhesion  under  water. 

I  have  no  desire  to  recommend  this,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

As  a  matrix  in  large  cavities  for  retaining  medicine,  especially 
when  applying  arsenical  paste,  apiece  may  be  fitted  between  the  teeth, 
and  pressed  out  from  the  inside  with  oiled  cotton,  formed  with 
burnishers,  and  made  water-ti^ht,  and  thus  give  for  this  purpose  all 
the  advantage  of  a  crown  cavity.  The  same  may  be  used  when  filling 
with  amalgam,  for  we  can  easily  arrange  for  the  rounded  approximal 
contact  or  kunckle  so  much  desired  with  a  heated  burnisher  pressed 
into  the  gutta-percha  matrix  where  we  wish  the  point  of  contact  to 
come.  One  advantage  of  this  matrix  is  that  it  can  be  worn  without 
irritation  to  the  gums,  and  need  not  be  removed  until  the  amalgam  is 
hardened.  It  is  my  practice  to  cover  all  dressing  with  a  piece  softened 
in  oil,  not  only  for  cleanliness  between  the  visits  of  patients  to  the 
office,  but  I  am  much  better  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  disinfec- 
tion, as  it  can  be  seen  that  all  the  odor,  if  any,  is  from  the  canals  and 
not  from  cotton  foul  from  being  warm. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  why  I  introduce  the  use  of  oils  for  softening 
instead  of  using  chloroform.  Chloroform  completely  dissolves  it ;  I 
only  wish  to  soften  the  surface. 

New  HAEMOSTATIC. — The  methods  of  checking  bleeding  are  im- 
portant, and  therefore,  interesting  to  all  surgeons,  but  especially  to 
dentists,  who  so  often  have  to  deal  with  troublesome  haemorrhage 
after  teeth  extraction.  When  such  haemorrhage  occurs  in  the  case 
of  "  bleeders "  (Haemophiles)  the  matter  assumes  alarming  impor- 
tance. Dr.  Morales,  of  Barcelona,  has  found  hazeline,  (exatrct  of 
witch-hazel,)  when  locally  applied,  to  act  successfull}^,  as  a  st^^ptic  in 
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h.nemophilic  patients  when  all  other  means,  not  excepting-  the  ther- 
mocautery, have  failed.  Dr.  Morales  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  acts 
by  constricting-  the  vessels  as  well  as  by  producing  coagulation. — 
The  Britsh  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Nausea. — The  excessive  nausea  which  some  patients  have  when  an 
attempt  made  to  take  an  impression  of  their  gums,  especially  when 
plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  the  purpose,  is  said  to  be  entirely  over- 
come by  the  use  of  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  h}dro  chlorate  of 
cocaine  used  in  the  form  of  a  spray  from  a  common  hand-atomizer  and 
thrown  against  the  palate,  or  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  painted  over 
this  surface,  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

To  Obtain  Adhesion  for  Artificial-Teeth  Plates. — An  exchange 
states  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  sprinkling  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  powdered  gum  Tragacanth.  The  powdered  gum  is  put  in 
a  bottle,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  tied  a  piece  of  muslin  ortarletan. 
Many  plates,  though  made  on  the  model,  from  a  perfect  impression, 
fail  at  first  to  adhere  either  from  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  create 
an  exhaustion  or  from  some  other  cause.  The  above  is  given  by 
several  dentists  who  have  used  it  successfully,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  considerable  force  will,  at  times,  have  to  be  used  to  remove 
the  plate  when  this  is  used.  The  suggestion  is  simple  and  worth  the 
trial. 

Filling  for  Pulpless  Teeth. — The  editor  of  the  Dental  Begister 
has  found  Iodoform  a  useful  filling  for  pulpless  teeth.  After  remov- 
ing the  debris  of  the  pulp,  it  is  directed  to  wash  out  thoroughly  with 
alcohol  and  work  in  with  a  broach  a  thin  paste  of  idoform  made 
either  with  alcohol  or  gl3^cerine.  When  the  root  is  full,  wipe  away 
the  surplus  and  cover  with  oxyphosphate.  The  whole  operation, 
including  the  filling,  may  safely  be  done  in  one  sitting. 

Pearltne. — "  Pearline,"  a  laundry  powder,  sold  by  all  grocers,  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  removing  stains  from  the  hands  and 
finger  nnils.     Try  it  after  handling  flasks  and  laboratory  tools. 

A  Soldering  Fluid,  for  brass  or  iron,  composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  zinc  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  alcohoP,  will  not  rust  and 
tarnish,  and  has  no  bad  odor.  We  found  the  above  was  best  made  by 
dissolving  fused  chloride  of  zinc  in  alcohol. 

It  is  believed  that  strabismus  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
micrococci  in  the  blood. 
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The  cutting  of  India  rubber  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  moisten- 
ing the  knife  used  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

Explosive  Mixtures. — Chlorate  of  pottasa  and  sulphur  explode 
readily  upon  trituration.  They  should  therefore  be  ground  separately 
and  mixed  after. 

Lycopodium  explodes  if  any  of  the  dust  falls  into  gaslight.  Mix 
in  the  daytime. 

Hypo-phosphite  of  calcium  explodes  at  a  high  temperatures  easily. 

Oxalate  and  citrate  of  calcium  explode  at  high  temperature. 

Permanganate  of  potash  and  any  organic  substance  explode  readily, 
almost  instantly,  upon  being  mixed  together. 

A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  or  potassium,  glycerine  and  ferric 
chloride  explode  almost  instantly  if  super-heated.  Leave  out  glycerine 
always, 

Ozone  powders  are  very  explosive. 

Iodine  and  ammonia  explodes  easily. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine  explode  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  tereben,  a  new  compound  among  physicians. — Nemo  in 
Medical  Summary. 

Mixing  Amalgam. — Dr.  E.  0.  Peck,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  writes  to 
say,."  If  you  will  take  a  depressed  rubber  dam  and  put  your  mercury 
and  amalgam  filings  into  rub  together,  you  will  never  put  them  in  your 
hand  again,  as  by  the  dam  you  have  clean  hands;  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  a  so  much  better  way  to  mix  amalgam.  I  was  told  of  it 
many  years  ago,  and  have  told  it  to  many  others,  and  would  not  give 
it  up  now  for  any  other. 

Obtundents. — Preparatory  to  the  use  of  an  obtunder  the  cavity 
should  be  opened  with  a  chisel  and  the  debris  washed  out  with  warm 
water,  the  rubber  dam  should  then  be  adjusted,  and  if  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  are  sensitive  or  the  gums  tender,  they  ought  to  be  painted  or 
swabbed  Avith  the  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  slightly  warmed.  The 
cavities  should  then  be  dried,  after  which  pellets  of  cotton  moistened 
with  alcohol  may  be  introduced  and  quickly  removed,  and  the  obtun- 
der, whatever  it  should  be,  should  then  be  placed  in  the  cavity  and 
allowed  to  remain  while  you  are  operating  on  some  small  fissure  or 
other  non-sensitive  cavity.  By  so  proceeding  you  inspire  the  patient 
with  confidence,  gain  time  for  the  drug  to  act,  and  allow  the  alcohol 
to  evaporate,  which  is  in  itself  a  tolerable  obtunder.  By  preference, 
and  from  confidence  in  the  drug,  I  am  still  using  the  fluid  extract  of 
cannabis  indica.  I  find  that,  used  in  the  above  manner,  it  acts  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  known  drug  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  teeth. 
In  previous  papers  I  have  cautioned  against  too  free  use  of  the  fluid 
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extract,  as  it  is  poisonous  iu  large  doses  when  accidently  xised,  one- 
half  to  one  minim  l)eing  the  ordinary  dose,  while  five  to  twenty  minims 
of  the  tincture  may  be  given  with  safety. 

Yon  will  find  that  the  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  and  the  fluid 
extract  are  extremely  valuable  in  other  directions  than  that  of  obtud- 
ing  dentine,  as  you  can  open  an  abscess  almost  painlessly  by  pricking 
its  surface  two  minutes  before  introducing  the  lancet.  By  soaking  a 
pulp  with  the  fluid  extract  for  a  few  minutes  you  can  remove  it  with- 
out i)ain,  provided  you  have  free  access  to  it,  so  that  the  brush  can 
be  plunged  into  the  canal  without  unnecessar}'  fumbling  around  the 
entrance.  You  can  use  the  tincture  for  injections  around  the  root  of 
a  tooth,  when  there  are  fine  deposits  on  the  sides  which  would  cause 
great  pain  in  removal  without  its  use.  I  habitually  make  great  use  of 
it  with  perfect  results.  I  have  extracted  a  few  roots  of  teeth  by 
injecting  a  drop  on  each  side,  and  also  painting  the  gums  adjacent  to 
the  roots,  and  waiting  for  five  minutes  before  removing  them.  The 
tincture  should  be  warmed  before  using  it  for  this  purpose. — Dr. 
Haihind  in  Independent  Fractitioner. 

A  Good  Definition.— "  D.  D.  S.  or  M.  D. :  Which?"  by  Geo.  H. 
Chance,  D.  D.  S.  It  will  beadmitted  that  dental  surgery  is  a  mechani- 
cal art  applied,  from  a  medico-scientific  standpoint,  to  the  dental 
organs  and  their  associate  parts,  for  the  arrest  and  cure  of  disease, 
precisely  as  general  surgery  is  a  mechanical  art  applied  from  the  same 
standpoint  to  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, viz.,  for  the  arrest  and  cure  of  disease.  Now,  if  the  foregoing 
definition  be  accepted  as  correct,  it  logically  follows  that  dental 
surgery  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  consequently  a 
dejKirtment  of  general  medicine. 

If  3'ou  wish  to  become  a  dentist  in  something  more  than  name,  you 
must  avoid  the  professional  pirate,  whether  he  sail«  a  large  ship  or  a 
small  one,  for  we  have  both  kinds.  Secondly,  place  yourself  with  a 
respectable,  well-informed  dental  suageon,  who  will  direct  you  in 
your  preliminary  studies  and  properly  prepare  you  for  a  dent:d 
college.  Thirdly,  don't  bother  yourself  about  the  mystical  title  of  M. 
D.,  for  after  you  have  honorably  graduated  as  a  dental  surgeon  yon 
will  know  why  it  is  that  in  this  countr}^,  at  least,  the  once  honored 
title  of  M.  D.  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  when  you  are  a 
dental  surgeon,  if  you  be  a  true  man  and  would  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you,  you  will  then  seek,  in  general 
medicine,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  wherever  else  it  may  be  found, 
what  you  will  feel  you  must  need — more  light  and  more  knowledge. 

Ik  a  boy  talks  in  a  high,  effeminate  voice,  cultivate  his  chest  tones 
patiently  but  firmly — he  will   bless   you  in  later  years   for  what  at 
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present  sorel}^  tries  his  patience.  Be  careful  that  your  girl  has  that 
"  most  excellent  thing  in  a  woman  " — a  soft  voice.  Any  inclination 
to  stammering  should  be  watched ;  the  child  should  be  trained  to 
read  aloud  very  slov/ly  and  deliberately.  As  it  may  prove  helpful  to 
some  one,  I  will  quote  a  set  of  rules  given  by  Charles  Kingsley  to 
cure  stammering,  only  premising  that  a  child  could  be  taught  to  hold 
the  upper  lip  down  with  the  finger  during  his  half-hour  of  practice. 
Open  your  mouth.  Take  full  breaths  and  plenty  of  them,  and  mind 
3'our  stops.  Keep  your  tongue  quiet.  Keep  your  upper  lip  down. 
Use  your  lower  lip.  Read  to  yourself  out  loud.  Read  and  speak 
slow,  slow,  slow." — Brooklyn  Magazine. 


PLASTER  OF  PARIS  IMPRESSIONS,  MODELS  AND  INVESTMENTS. 

From  the  last  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  "  i^ic^ar^son's 
Mechanical  Dentistry ^^''  we  glean  some  items  on  the  above  caption 
which  may  be  useful  hints.  Experiments  were  made  by  several  parties 
on  the  behavior  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  thick,  mixed  thin  and 
mixed  of  medium  consistency — of  diflferent  makes  of  Plaster — mixed 
with  warm  and  cold  water;  mixed  with  salt,  with  alum,  &c.,  &c. 
After  giving  the  warpage  and  expansion,  one  of  the  experimenters 
says:  "The  conclusion  I  draw  from  this  is,  that  all  plaster,  either  for 
impression  taking  or  for  models,  should  be  cast  with  potash  alum, 
when  strict  definite  results  are  to  be  obtained  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
gum  block  work,  that  opening  of  the  joints — which  has  hitherto 
caused  so  much  trouble  to  practitions,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  has 
prevented  the  more  general  adoption  its  other  merits  might  have 
commanded,  and  which  has  drawn  out  many  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  prevention — the  opening  of  the  joints  may  now  be  entirely 
prevented  by  the  use  of  potash  alum  for  both  matrix  and  model 
within  the  flask." 

The  quantity  of  potash  alum  recommended  is  three  to  four  ounces 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  Plaster  to  be  mixed  of  medium  consistency-, 
— neither  too  thick,  or  too  thin — the  filling  of  the  impression,  to  make 
the  model,  as  soon  after  removing  it  from  the  mouth  as  possible,  and 
the  earliest  practicable  use  of  the  model  on  which  to  mold  the  sub- 
stitute. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  SCARLET  FEVER. 

As  the  effects  of  Scarlet  Fever  are  so  often  manifested  upon  teeth, 
the  following  will  prove  interesting : 

"  A  report  recently  issued  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  British  Local 
Government  Board  presents  interesting  details  of  an  investigation 
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which  appears  to  have  disclosed  the  original  source  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  which,  if  provisional  conclusions  should  be  confirmed  b}'  more 
extended  observations,  may  lead  to  the  extinction  of  that  very  de- 
structive disease.  That  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever,  as  of  diphtheria, 
are  often  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  a  particular  milk  supply, 
has  long  been  known  to  persons  engaged  in  sanitary  investigations. 
It  has  been  a  familiar  observation  that  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were 
frequent  among  the  customers  of  certain  dairymen,  while  other  con- 
sumers, similarly  circumstanced  but  getting  their  milk  from  other 
dealers,  seem  to  enjoy  immunity.  The  theory,  however,  has  prevailed 
that  the  persons  who  served  the  milk  were  afl'ected  by  the  disease, 
and  when  the  boy  who  carried  milk  to  customers  was  found  to  have 
scarcely  finished  peeling  it  seemed  superfluous  to  look  beyond  him 
for  a  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  malady.  The  new  view,  to  which  a 
close  study  of  outbreaks  occurring  last  December  in  South  Maryle- 
bone,  St.  Pancras,  Hampstead  and  Hendon  gives  strong  support,  is 
that  the  milk  itself  is  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The  districts  named, 
and  also  St.  John's  woods,  where  the  scarlet  fever  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  were  supplied  from  a  dairy  the  sanitary  condition  of  which 
was  excellent.  None  of  the  persons  employed  at  it,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  it,  had  had  the  fever  recently,  nor  had  there  been  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  vicinity  for  a  long  time.  Although  the 
dairy  was  indisputably  the  centre  from  which  the  disease  was  being 
disseminated,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  source  of  human  infection. 
B}'  dint  of  careful  inquiry  it  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever  coincided  in  the  point  of  time  with  the  arrival 
of  four  newly-purchased  cows,  and  it  was  found  practicable  to  connect 
its  ultimate  distribution  in  different  districts  with  the  places  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  these  cows  in  different  sheds  the  supplies  of 
milk  from  which  went  into  hands  of  different  dealers.  The  four  cows 
on  examination  turned  out  to  be  suffering  from  an  erupted  disease  of 
the  udders,  which  produced  but  little  apparent  illness,  so  that  they 
continued  to  feed  satisfactorily  and  to  give  plent}^  of  milk.  The  case 
against  the  cows  at  last  became  so  strong  that  a  dealer  among  whose 
customers  the  fever  was  prevailing  returned  his  supplies  upon  the 
hands  of  the  farmer.  The  latter  ordered  the  milk  to  be  thrown  away, 
but  some  of  it  was  obtained  from  a  cowman  by  poor  people  near  by, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  among 
their  children  a  week  later.  The  disease  attacked  a  half  dozen  families, 
but  none  that  had  not  i)artaken  of  the  rejected  milk.  The  affected 
cows  being  placed  under  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
erupted  disease  possesses  peculiar  characteristics,  and  that  it  not  only 
spreads  by  ordinary  contact  among  animals,  but  can  be  communicated 
to  calves  by  inoculatfon.     Matter  obtained  from  ulcerations  has  been 
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cultivated  in  various  media,  and  particularly  in  milk,  in  which  it  was 
found  to  flourish  abundantly,  producing  strings  of  micrococci  pos- 
sessed of  special  character.  The  sub-cultures  thus  produced  being 
used  for  inoculation  are  found  to  be  more  virulent  than  the  original 
virus.  Calves  were  made  extremely  ill — one  was  killed,  by  inoculation 
with  the  sub-culture,  while  but  little  afiected  by  treatment  with  virus 
flesh  from  the  cow.  The  conjecture  is  made  that  in  milking  a  diseased 
cow  pressure  upon  the  udder  brings  down  into  the  pail  infected 
particles  from  the  sore  places  left  by  the  eruption,  and  that  the  milk 
into  which  they  fall  practically  corresponds  to  an  artificial  culture 
of  the  micrococcus,  such  as  has  been  found  capable  of  exciting  serious 
and  fatal  disease  when  introduced  into  cah^es  by  inoculation.  Inoc- 
ulated calves  killed  for  examination  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
Inflammatory  changes  in  several  vital  organs,  and  especially  the 
kidneys,  of  a  kind  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  those  tha^  occur 
in  the  same  organs  in  the  course  of  human  scarlet  fever.  That  persons 
taking  the  strings  of  micrococci  developed  in  milk  into  the  stomach 
would  have  the  scarlet  fever  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
through  the  experience  of  the  families  that  used  the  milk  that  was 
ordered  to  be  thrown  away  may  be  said  to  point  to  that  conclusion. 
To  boil  such  milk  thoroughly  would  destroy  the  scarlet  fever  micro- 
coccus, if  such  there  be.  Science  may,  however,  be  invoked  to 
provide  us  after  a  time  with  better  means  of  neutralizing  this  and 
other  disease  germs American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


BLINDNESS  DUE  TO  DECAYED  TEETH. 

Dr.  Wldmark,  a  Swedish  surgeon,  having  as  a  patient  a  young  girl 
who  was  completely  blind  in  one  eye;  observing  considerable  defects 
in  the  teeth,  sent  her  to  M.  Skogsborg,  a  dental  surgeon,  who  found 
that  all  the  upper  and  lower  molars  were  completely  decayed,  a,nd 
that  in  many  of  them  the  roots  were  inflamed.  He  extracted  the 
remains  of  the  molars  on  the  right  side,  and  in  four  days' time  the 
sight  of  the  right  eye  began  to  return,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
the  extraction  of  the  teeth  it  had  become  normal.  The  diseased  fangs 
on  the  other  side  were  subsequently  removed  lest  they  should  cause  a 
return  of  the  opthalmic  affection. — Scientific  American. 


HIGHLY    IMPROVED 

MODELLING  (COMPOSITION 


FOR 


Take  Impression  of  the  Month,  or  any  other  purpose  where 
a  Perfect  Impression  is  required. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  liot  water,  and  when  soft  enough 
work  into  tlie  desired  sliape  with  the  fingers  ;  place  it  in  the  cap,  and  then  soften  the 
-urface  with  dry  heat.  This  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  body,  it  takes 
(  better  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  be  used  exclusively, 
wet  the  fingers  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It  is  not 
neccessary  to  oil  the  impression  before  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the  Composition 
can  be  easily  removed  bv  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 


No.  0. — EXTRA.  SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frequent  use  ;  the}'  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 

No.   1. — SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths,  aud 
-oftens  at  a  low  heat  ;  hardens  \n  two  minutes. 

No.  2.— MEDIUM  —This  grade  is  mostly  used,  and  requires  a  higher 
heat  to  soften  than  No.  1,  and  sets  quicker. 

No.  3. — For  use  in  hot  weather,  and  re^iuiresa  liigher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  2, 
and  hardens  quicker. 

r^  No.  2  will  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified  . 
Price  per  pound  .    .$1.25.     per  half-pound  box  .    .$0.63 

"      five  pounds  purchased  at  one  time     ....     5.63        ^ 
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Improved  Taylor  Automatic  Plugger 

We  present  this  instrument  in  a  QKEATLiY  IMPKOVED  condition, 
and  ask  especial  attention  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  With  proper  usage  It 
is  impos?ible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order.  The  force  of  the  blow  can  be  readily 
altered  by  turning  the  cap  to  right  or  left,  and  by  screwing  it  all  the  way 
down  the  mallet  can  be  used  for  hard  pressure. 

These  instruments  are  furnished  in  the  best  manner,  and  handsomely 
nickle-plated.    They  carry  the  Snow  and  Lewis  points. 

The  Taylor  Mallet,  Plain,  Polished  barrel,  Nickle  Plated  .   .   ,  each,  $7  00 

"       "  "       Knurled  Barrel,  Nickle  Plated each,    7  50 

"       "  "  "  "    and  Nose  Piece,  Nickle  Plated  each,    8  00 

I'oints  to  Fit  (ordinary) per  do;^.,   3  00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND,  sole  hgsnts. 


620  Race  St.,   Philadelphia. 


514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Prof.  C.  N.  Pierok,  says:— "The  Taylor  Automatic  Mallet  serves  me 
nicely  ;  think  it  equal  to  any  other  instrument  of  its  kind." 

Prof.  Goroas,  of  Baltimore,  says:  "I  have  used  the  Taylor  Automatic 
Mallet  with  great  satisfaction," 


FOR  VARNISHING  PLASTER  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FOR 

GENERAL  LABORATORY   USE. 

No  oil,  soap  or  coloring  material  needed  with  this  Varnish, 
•as  it  takes  the  place  of  all. 

Prepared  by  S.  ELD  RED   GILBERT,  D.  D.  S. 

Put  up  in  wide-mouthed  two  ounce  hottles. 
Price  per  bottle,        --___-        25  Cents. 


MANUFACTUKEK  OF 


DENTISTS'  FILES 

of  all  descriptions, 
No.  2121  Sergeant  Street, 

PHILHOSLPHIH, 


Oct.    1887. 


o^iyx 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


SOLE   AGENTS. 


A  PHOSPHATE  OF  ZllSC. 

It  Is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  In  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity  in  all  the 
ewentlals  of  a  First-Class  Filling  than  any  other  ollered  to  the  profession. 


PUT  UP  IN  PACKAGES  CONTAINING  3^  OUNCE. 


Price,  per  package, 


$1.00. 


Each  package  of  the  "Onyx"  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  "Asbestos  Felt,' 
BO  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 


PHOSPHATE    OF  ZINC. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  for  the  next  four  months  will  contain  a  small  piece  ot 
ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those  desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing 
itB  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and  as  a  nerve  cap. 


Price,  per  package, 


$2.00. 


JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER. 

lieduction  in  Price. 

OVJL  OWJI  IjVTFOJlTATIOJI. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct 
from  Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the 
profits  which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  importers,  which 
enables  us  to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  u  lurther 
reduction  in  price. 


Price,  per  100  Sheets, 
••  600        " 


I     40 
1.75 


REOUCTIDN  IN  PRICES 


OF 


JOHNSON   &  LUND'S 

SYRINGES. 


RUBBER  BULB, 
DR.  MOFFATT'S  Nickel-plated 

METAL  SYRINGE.     ELASTIC  BULB  SYRINGE,       CHIP  SYRINGE. 

Metal  Syringe,   Nickel-plaled  one  Curved  Pipe,  with  Heavy  Collar  on  Barrel 

as  Finger-hold,         ---------         each,  $1.00 

Elastic  Bull  Syringe  (Dr.  Moffatt's),  two  Pipea,     -         -      .  -         -         each,     2.00 

Chip  Syringe,  Nickel-plated,  with  ttat-hottomed  Rubber  Bulb,  -  each,        .75 

JOHNSON   <St  LUND, 

PHILADELPHIA.  .  CHICAGO, 


rehuctidn  in  prices 


nl- 


JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 


CHIP-SYRINGE.  HOT-AIR  SYRINGE.         HOT-AIR  SYRINGE. 

Dr.  Moffait's. 

Chip  Syringe,  Nickel-plated,  with  valved  bull),  each  -  -  -  -.$0.85 
Hot-air  Syringe,  Nickel-plated,  with  Hat  bottomed  Rubber  bulb,  with  Silk 

Netting,  each        - -     2.75 

Hot-air  Syringe,  Nickel-plated   (Dr.   MofTatl's),   I^ound  bulb,   with  Silk 

Netting,  each 2.75 

JOHNSON   &,   LUND, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


Nti^W!  ====5=  ENTIRELY  NEW!  ===—=  Ts^E^W! 

<X1JAPANESE  PELLETS,I» 

OUR  OWN  DIRECT  IMPORTATION.  5    K^ 

(for  absorbing  moisture  in  the  mouth.)       made  in  japan  prom  the  finest  quality. 

Jkphnese?Bibulous?Pkper, 

Put  up  in  Boxes  Containing  lOOO  Pellets  Each,  Assorted  Sizes. 

THESE  PELLETS  WILL  BE  FOUND  EXCEEDINGLY  CONVENIENT  TO  HANDLE,  AS  THET 

ARE  ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE. 

Price  per  box,  containing  lOOO  Pellets,  -  _  _  75  Cents. 

Sent  F*ost£ige  Free  xapon.  Receipt  of  Rrice. 

Continuous  Gum-Work  Made  Easy! 

DR  TEES' 

LILIPUT  FURNACE 

FOR  CONTINUOUS  GUM-WORK. 

This  furnace  is  the  result  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Tees,  to  get  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat,  with  the  exp,enditure  of  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  Althouj^Ii  fifteen  inches 
high,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eigiit  inches  deep,  yet  the  heat  of  the  muRle  is  intense  enough 
to  fuse  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  again,  after  being  etched ;  and,  excepting  the  hottest  days  of 
summer,  the  laboratory  will  not  be  uncomfortably  warm. 

With  the  Llliput  Furnace,  with  the  proper  and  convenient  appurtenances  accompanying 
it,  with  one  kind  and  size  of  fuel,  and  with  the  management  of  the  Furnace  heats,  heretofore 
considered  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  reduced  to  a  clock  worl:-system,  a  novice,  by 
careful  attention  to  the  directions  and  instructions,  may  be  successful  with  his  first  set  of 
Continuous  Gum. 

Instructions  in  pamphlet  form,  for  •'  Dr.  Tees'  Simplified  System  of  Mounting  and  Mend- 
ing Continuous  Gum-Work,"  accompany  each  Furnace. 

With  the  Furnace  are  two  muffles,  one  ash-pan,  one  slide,  a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  two 
coke-screens,  and  one-half  pound  of  kaolin. 

Price  of  Furnace,  with  necessaries  as  above.  $30. 
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Boxing,  $1  extra.     Extra  muffles,  75  cts.  each. 

Body  ._••••  _^  ••  _: $1  50  per    1  oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

per  1^  oz. 


Light  Colored  Grum  Enamel 1  25  per  ^ 

Medium  Colored  G-um  Enamel 1  25  per  % 

Dark  Colored  G-um  Enamel 1  25  per  % 

AIVIBLER  TEES,  D.D.S., 

54-8  NORTH  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

KNOXVILLE  DENTALDEPOT, 

No.  11  Asylum  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Where  May  be  Found  a  Complete  Assortment  of  Dental  Supples. 

I  keep  all  Dental  Goods  and  Instruments 

Made  and  Handled  by 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 
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PORTABLE   HEAD-REST. 


....•■il^Hx 


This  Head  Kest  can  be  attachexi 
to  any  chair,  is  very  firm  and 
can  be  raised,  lowered,  or  moved 
backward  or  forward  without  in- 
terfering with  the  attacliment  to 
the  chair.  It  occupies  a  space 
only  13x4  inches,  and  weighs  less 
than   four    j)ounds. 

JPJRICE,  S5.00- 


>:i:x3f:c>::cx::x.:x:>oc 


•l^l""— 


DALY'S  CHEMICALLY   PURE 
GOLD  LINING. 

Kiibber    Sore  Mouth    Cured    and    Prevented. 

EACH  BOOK  CONTAINS  8  SQUARE  INCHES  OF  GOLD  LINING. 

Or.D     ftXJBBEIFt     T>lL,A.'riE:&    JL^INlEZm^ 

EVERY    PART    OF    NEW    OR    OLD    PLATES    CAN    BE    LINED    WITH    IT. 

This  lining  presents  advantages  that  no  other  can.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  chemicallv 
pure  gold.  It  is  united  mechanically  with  the  rubber  of  the  plate  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  metal  or  of  rubber  or  any  other  cement  between  it  and  the  plate. 

Being  so  formed  and  so  united  there  can  be  no  tarnish  or  chemical  chaijgo  of  state  from 
the  Action  of  the  secretion  of  the  mouth,  or  from  the  effects  of  galvanic  action  between  dif- 
ferent raerals  in  contact.  It.«  union  with  the  rubber  is  so  porfect  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  it.  and  its  removal  involved  the  destruction  both  of  the  lining  and  the  portion  of  rubber 
with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

Every  surface  of  the  plate  can  be  lined  with  it  If  so  desired.  Old  plates,  no  matter  how 
long  worn,  can  be  lined  with  it.  preserving  perfectly  the  fit  and  articulation.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  pure  goM.  it  will  not  only  prevent  rubber  sore  mouth,  but  will  cure  that  disease 
where  applied  to  rubber  plates  that  have  produced  it. 

The  cost  of  lining  i)late3  with  it  will  bo  seen  to  be  small  by  taking  the  price  of  a  book  of 
It  and  counting  how  many  plates  of  different  sizes  can  be  covered  by  eight  square  Inches  of 
iiuing,  the  amount  contained  in  each  book. 

Full  Instructions  with  Each  Book. 
PKICE,  PER  BOOK $3  50 

The  following  named  dentists  in  Baltimore  and  Washington  made  arrangements  as  [tub- 
lished  in  the  Haltitnore  .S'un  of  January  5th.  188B,  to  use  this  lining: 

Baltimokk.— I><»ctors  T.  S.  Waters,  W.  II.  Hoopes,  W,  B.  Finney,  C.  E.  Duck.  T.  H. 
Davy.  S.  C.  Pennington.  J.  C  XJhIer,  O.  F.  McDonald,  B.  M.  Wllkorson,  .T.  B.  McPherson, 
B  Holly  Smith,  <J.  E.  Bierbower.  W.  S.  Norrls,  A.  P.  Krouse,  J.  A.  Webb,  A.  Cr.  Finney. 
E.  P.  Keech.  M.  W.  Foster,  A.  P.  Gore,  T.  W.  Coyle,  T.  F.  Cherry,  W.  P. Welsh,  H.  O.  Urlch. 
Bernhard  Meyer,  T.  F.  I^ang,  A.  J.  Brown.  A.  J.  Volck,  H.  E.  Hardey,  C.  S.  Grindall,  W.  A. 
Mills..!.  H.  Parker,  Ij.  J.  Pcarce,  J.  E  Orrison. 

Washinotok.— Doctors  .lames  B  Hodgkin,  I^.  C.  F.  Hugo,  H.  M.  Schooley,  Wm.  Merrill. 
I).  O.  Knight,  Thos.  O.  Hllln,  M.  F.  Finloy,  R.  N.  Ounnell,  S.  B.  Muncaster,  .1.  B  Ten  KvoK. 
S.  F.  Newton,  Geo  B.  Welch,  John  L.  Wolf,  E.  R.  Rust.  R.  Finley  Hunt,  W.  Donnaily.  H.  B. 
Noble,  E.  B.  Bll.«». 
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IMPORTANT. 

TOOTH  POWDER.  MOUTH  WASH. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  If  you  prefer  furnishing  your  patients 
with  preparations  for  the  Mouth  and  Teeth  under  your  own  label 
— we  make  you  the  following  liberal  offer  :  If  3'ou  will  buy  not  less  than 
Six  dozen  bottles  Tooth  Powder,  or  not  less  than  Six  dozen  bottles 
Mouth  Wash  at  one  time,  you  will  be  privileged  to  select  any  name 
you  desire  to  sell  the  goods  under,  in  place  of  our  proprietary  names 
and  we  will  so  label  the  bottles  using  the  selected  names  in  place  of 
either  "  Doucehaleine  "  or  "  Odontophile  "  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
substituting  your  name  and  address  as  proprietors,  in  place  of  our 
own,  without  any  additional  charge. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 


PRICES.  I 

"DOUCEHALEINE."  j 

A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  MOUTH  WASH. 

In  Bottles  Fitted  with  Fine  Metal  Top. 


Per  1  doz. 

Per  3  doz. 

Per  6  doz. 

Per  12  doz. 

Size  No,  1 

$4.00 
2.00 

$10.80 
5.40 

$20.40 
10.20 

$38.40 
19.20 

^'ODONTOPHILE." 

AN'  ELEGANT  TOOTH  PO  WDEB. 

In  Bottles  Fitted  with  Fine  Metal  Top. 

Per  1  doz.  Per  3  doz.  Per  6  doz.  Per  12  doz. 

Size  No.  1  14.00  $10.80  $20.40  f38.40 

"      "      2  3.00  8.10  15.30  2880 

"      "      3  2.00  5.40  10.20  10.20 

JOHNSON  8z  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Ptiiladelpliia. 

514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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B.  L.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

161  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Have   Constantly   on    Hand    a   Largo   Stock    of  Johnson    Sc   Lund's    IMPROVKD 
ARTIFICIAL   TEETH,  EXTRA  TOUGH  RUBBER,  EXTRA  AMAL- 
GAM,  ONYX    CEMENT,    LATHE8,   VULCANIZERS, 
IMPRESSION  CUPS,  Ac,  &c. 

(live  them  a  call,  and  you  wiH  receive  »  prompt  ami  satisfactory  response* 


A.W.SEE&CO. 

1288  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

BRANCH  DEPOT: 

871  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


Dealers  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved 
Artificial  Teeth,  Extra  Tougti  Rubber. 
Crimson-Brown  Rubber,  Light  and  Dark 
Red  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgam,  Onyx  Ce- 
ment,  Johnson  &  Lund's  Lathes,  Johnson 
&  Lund's  Vulcanizers,  Impression  Cups, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods  generally. 

Dentists  will  do  well  to  call  upon  them 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


Will  bring  out  a  perfect  joint  in  Gum  sections  of  rubber  plates  every  time.  Money  will  be 
refunded  to  any  one  who.  after  using  according  to  the  new  directions,  fails  to  accomplish  what 
we  advertise.  Mo  office  right  to  buy.  A  sure  preventative  for  dark  or  spread  joints.  This 
Cement  is  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  cannot  be  used  for  filling  teeth.  Since  the 
introduction  of  our  Cement  a  manufacturer  has  bought  a  little  carmine  at  a  drug  store,  col- 
ored the  powder  of  his  Cement  and  makes  the  assertion  that  he  has  made  it  for  years.  We 
were  the  first  to  prepare  a  Cement  for  this  purpose.  Our  packages  contain  eight  times  the. 
amount  of  material  told  by  other  firms. 

Price,  $1.00  per  package. 


BTJOI^   <Sc   OO., 


Broclsport,  1:T.  "IT. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.     '     514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHAS.  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

DENTISTS'  FINE  GOLD 

SOFT,  OK  NON-ADHESIVE,  AND  ADHESIVE. 

iftLLL    KROVt     ABSOLUTELY     RIIRK     QOLD, 


J»D.  '8^ 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 


II, 


POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM     FROM     SHRINKAGE. 


oz.  Troy. 


EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
III  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &'  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WORKS    WITH     GREAT    PLASTICITY    AND    PACKS    DENSELY. 


Per  ounce 


PRICES, 


half  ounce 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 
three     "  ''  " 

four       **  "  •' 

five        "  *' 

ten 


$  3  00 
1  50 
5  40 
7  65 
9  76 
11  75 
20  00 


When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free 


Virgin  White  Alloy. for  Front  Teeth. 


Mark. 


The  pi'ominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Freedom  from  Shrinkage.  Fill- 
ings made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six 
times  the  diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in 
the  "leakage  test ''  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give 
no  perceptable  indications  of  permeation  of  fluid. 
Though  designed  especially  for  front  teeth,  yet  it 
will  stand  mastication  well  anywhere  in  the  mouth. 
For  crown  cavities,  however,  we  recommend  the 
Extra  Tough  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy,  as  that  is 
made  with  especial  regard  to  edge  strength. 


PRICES. 

Per  ounce 

' '    half  ounce 

"    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time    ... 

"    three     "  "  "  

"    four       "  "  "  .    .    .    .    . 

"    five         •'  "  ••  

"ten 


)  2  00 
1  00 
3  80 

5  40 

6  80 
8  00 

15  00 


When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 
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It  Retains  its  Brightness. 
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PLATINA\3/  ALLOY. 
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linpervious  to  the  Secretions  of  the  mouth. 
JPBICBS. 

One                     Ounce  Package $  3  00 

Two-thirds           *'             •'         2  00 

One-third              "             "         1  00 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5  40 

Three     "              **             "         "          7  65 

Four      "              "             "         "          9  75 

Five       "             "            "         "              11  75 

Ten         "             "            "         "          20  00 

Wht-n  money  accompanies}  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


REDUCTION    IN    PRICE. 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  Bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  almost 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  cannot  be 
broken.  Their  sides  can  be  pressed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  lip  or  spout  for  pouring  out 
soft  plaster.  The  plaster  that  remains  in 
them  and  becomes  set  can  be  thoroughly 
crushed  and  removed  by  squeezing  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4|  inches  in  diamett^r 
by  3jJ  inches  in  deptli. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH. 


A  New  Discovery?  A  New  Discovery! 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE! 

THE  VEGETABLE  ANiCSTHETIC. 


WAT  I 

FLAVOR  11  ED  WITH 

checkerIIberry 


It  is  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  peculiar  to  other 
Anaesthetics  ;  on  the  contrary  it  builds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the 
circulation  and  adds  oxygen  to  the  s^^stem.  The  properties  of  the 
herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are  hypnotic,  diaphoretic,  stimu- 
lative and  antispasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from  the  sleep  re- 
freshed and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  effects  as  most 
agreeable.  It  is  given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive 
persons,  as  well  as  the  aged  and  enfeebled,  and  no  injury  has  resulted, 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  Anaesthetic  can  result  from  its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new 
Yapor,  we  publish  the  following  recommendation  from  physicians 
and  dentists  who  have  been  and  are  now  using  the  New  Vegetable 
Anaesthetic  : 

"We  have  used  the  Yegetable  Anaesthetic  since  Januar3''  last — over 
a  year — exclusively^  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth 
and  minor  operations  in  surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedl}'^ 
in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  diseases.  Bright 's  disease,  etc.,  etc.,  where 
the  patients  were  so  feeble  as  to  require  assistance  in  walking,  many 
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of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have  been  all  we 
could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  alL  as  the  Anaesthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much 
regret  going  back  to  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether. 

Frizzel  <fe  Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle 
and  inhalers,  together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  neces- 
sar}'.  The  advantages  of  a  gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self- 
apparent.  The  Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an  operation,  soon  evaporates  ; 
but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop-valve.  No  vapor 
can  escape  through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient 
stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once  detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes 
the  water  to  bubble. 

Directions. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with 
water  ;  balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble 
will  be  forced  from  the  water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water 
sufficient  to  cover  the  perforated  holes  in  long  glass  tube,  and  flavor 
slightly  with  checkerberry ;  change  the  water — say  ever}^  100  gallons 
of  vapor  used. 

I^  IBICES: 

lOO-gallon    Cylinder,   empty $10   00 

200       ••                "                "        10  00 

100  Gals.  Vapor.  5c.  per  gal 5  00 

200     "             •          4c.         ••        8  00 

Connection I   00 

Indicator  and  Safety  B<'ttle each,  2  00 

Gasometer "  10  00 

Inhaler.     Improved "  10  00 

Rubber  Face  Piece I  00 

Small    Rubber    Tubing per  foot  16 

Medium     "                 •"                                                                            "  25 

LargeSize     '*  35 

Tripod  for  lOO-gal.  cylinder 4  00 

••  200. gal.         "           5   00 

I  or  Checkerberry 50 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  hij  James  F.  Bahcurh^  Anali/tical  and  Consulting  C/iemist,  State 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  IJoston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Vegetable  Anaesthetic  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  coiit  j'n- 
ing  one  hundred  gallons  of  the  Anaesthetic  manufiictured  by  y(»ar 
Company,  and  find  that  tlie  same  consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous "oNlde, 
combined  witli  the  volatile  active  principles  of  several  well-known 
vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are  calculated  to  increase  its 
efllcienc}'.  I  find  the  Aniiisthetic  to  be  free  from  chloroform  (which 
has  sometimes  been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  like- 
wise free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I  cheer- 
full}'  recommend  this  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of 
general  confidence.  Respectfully, 

James  F.  Babcock. 

JOHNSOISr  &  LTJ^^D, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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1000 

FINE 


DOUBLY  REr/NED. 


o  ;o:  o   o  O 


IJCTRATOUGH 

y^OLD  FOIL. 


A   PHIL ADRPH lA ^ 


^  ,  620  RACE  st; 


CHICAGO 


COHESIVE.  EXTRA  COHESIVE. 

SOFT  OR   SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  in  Qualit3^     Does  not  Ball  up  under  the 
plugger.     Its  absolute  purit}^  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works   witii   the  utmost  smoothness.     Exhibits    great   softness 
under  the  burnisher.     Possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of  durability 

and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  j^  ounce, 

U  J,  .i 

4 

a      i        u 


$4.00 

t.75 
15.00 


Per  1  ounce, 

a      2        '' 


$20.00 
57.00 
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r-p-pq — pj-1     "R'EST 

GOFFER-DAM  RUBBER. 

Impossible    to   make   any   Better — 35   inches    wide. 

<^va»c.  rpjjg  above  Rubber-Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular 
order,  so  that  we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession  and  what  Ave  know  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  better,  sometime  since  we  were  obliged  to  buj 
some  CoflFer-Dam  Rubber,  which  was  advertised  as  a  very  superior  article,  to  supply 
a  customer  who  was  impressed  with  the  advertisement  of  the  same,  the  result  was, 
that  he  found  it  tender  and  returned  it  to  us  unfit  to  be  used,  we  replaced  it  with 
our  own.  with  which  lie  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin,  .         .         .         .         per  yard,  $1  00 

Medium, "        "        1  50 

Thick "       "        2  00 

CAUTION. 

Much  of  the  Coffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots,  and  oflfered  by 
their  travelers  is  but  26|  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  less  material  to  the  yard  than 
ours.  For  instance  our  Medium  35  inch  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  cheap  as  26^ 
inch  of  equal  quality  would  be  at  $1.12^  per  yard. 

JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia.      514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


CRYSTAL  GOLD, 

$4. 00  per  one-eighth  ounce. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

Philadelpljia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE     BROACHES, 

THE    BEST. 

Assorted    Sizes, 

75   CTS.         PER   OOZEN. 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M.  EARNEST'S  MAKE  ARE  THE 
VERY  BEST  without  doubt. 


No.  000  per  dozen,      .     .     .      .     .  .$1  2S 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen,     .     1  00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 


THERMOMETERS 

For  VULCANIZERS, 

•    THE  MOST  RELIABLE. 

76   CENI'S    EACH. 


NERVE  PASTE. 


-A.I^SEiTIC     aaa-cL     CI^EOSC•T'E. 


35   Cents,    per    Bottle. 


PHENOL    SODIQUE, 

5()  Cs^.  per  Rottle. 
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LATHE  HEAD  No.  4 


This  Lathe  Head,  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wheel^ 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentist's  Lathe  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workman- 
ship and  materials  used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings^- 
are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may 
occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidit}^  and  accuracj-.  It  is 
finished  with  a  cone  screw  on  one  end  and  a  split  chuck  upon  the- 
other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-j)in  at  the  rear  end,  which  is- 
grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  mandrels,  thus  giving  them  very  long 
bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps^ 
The  spindle  and  pulley-wheel  are  highly  finished  and  the  frame-work 
Japanned.     Ten  chucks  are  supplied  with  the  lathe,  if  desired. 


PRICE. 
Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks, 
Head,  without  chucks, 
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.1  OO 
8  00 


CHUCKS  FOR  L/THE  HE>D  NO.  4. 


Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4 
will  carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  G  and  1  are  screw 
mandrels  for  the  improved  metal-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9 
and  10  are  brass  chucks  fitting  upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for 
shellacking  corundum  wheels   on. 

PRICE. 

Set  of  ten  Chucks, $4  00 

No.  1,         -        -        -       $  30     No.  5,      -        -        -  35 

No.  2,        -        .        -           45     No.  6,      -         -        -  40 

No.  3,         -         -         -           00     No.  7,      -         -         -  45 

No.  4,         -         -         -100     No.  8,  9,  10,  each,   -  25 

A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  1.  Lathe 
Head  No.  1  and  Socket  Lathe  Head,  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Illustrated  above. 
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PAT  O 

Sept.  29,  1885. 
Nov.  24, 1885. 


AN  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH. 


Oct. '87.  PRICE  COMPLETE,  $40. 


Teeth  extracted  by  Elec- 
tricity, and  sensitive  cavities 
excavated  with  ease.  Best 
recommendations  furnished  on 
application  to 

Dr.  C.  A.  Eisenhart, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

307    W.    MAIN    STREET. 

YORK,  PA. 


Jan.  '8K. 


MERCURY 

Chemically   Pure. 

Try  it.     You  will  use  no  other. 
1-4  lb.  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


Absorbent  Cotton. 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE. 

KoNe  better, 

One  Ounce,  12  cts.    Two  Ounces,  20  cts. 
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1-2    I=OTJ2SriD,    ^1.50. 

COFFER-DAM    RUBBER, 


^acl^ed.    in  (J 


TRADE 


mn^  c^^n^s. 


MARK. 


:iv£a,3a.-va.fa,ct-va.rere3.    E2Epressl3r    for 

620  RACE  STREET,  Phi/a.  5/4   WABASH  AVENUE,  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  take  pleasure  iu  calling  the  attention  ol"  the  Trofession  to  a  new  article  oi 
Rubber-Dam,  made  m  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Fara  Rubber,  no  adul- 
terations being  used  in  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber, 
sufficient  of  sulphur  only  being  used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  8| 
inches  wide  and  from  3^  to  4  yards  long,  being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use, 
it  is  packed  in  metal  tubes  with  a  movable  lid  made  as  nearly  air  tight  as  pos- 
sible, in  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very  materially  in  preserving 
the  strengh  of  the  material.  At  present  we  are  only  packing  the  medium  weight 
in  tliis  manner,  but  will  soon  be  able  to  offer  the  thin  and  medium  thick 
weights  for  sale. 

lE^^^IOE,    per    Osirt    S3.SO. 

Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 


A   BARGAIN! 

We  offer  for  sale  six  Upright  Dental  Lathes, 
perfectl}^  new ;  Howe  pattern ;  driving-wheel 
H-inch  diameter;  iron  frame;  walnut-table, 
with  two  drawers. 

Price  (not  boxed,;  each  $8.00. 

Boxing,  75  cents  extra. 

JOHNSON  &  L  UNU, 

No.    620    RACE    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


.*-— 


For  Cutting    Down  and   Polishing    Fillings. 

These   strips   are  (  No.  F.  F.,  the  Finest     No    O  O.  )     ^}^^.^ 

putupintlie     <  No.  O,  Medium No.  lOO.  ,     VSOCentspM 

foHowlng  grades :(  No.  1-2 ,  the  Coarsest,  Assorted  eoine  of  uU  griulei?  J      OBOSB. 
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FOR  SALE. 


An  old  established  ofifice,  good  run  of  business,  in  a  New 
York  State  City  of  over  50,000  inhabitants.  Moderate  rent ;  two 
chairs,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  business.  Owner  compelled  to 
quit  practice.     ;^300  for  the  whole. 

Address  D.  D.  S., 

Care  of  Johnson  &  Lund, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DE.    M.    LUKENS   LONG'S   FLASK,  PRESS    AND 
BOILER  COMBINED. 

FOR  CLOSING  FLASKS  AFTER  PACKING. 


The  handles  of  the  Press  are  wood,  and  therefore  can  be  used  without  heating 
the  hands;  no  matter  how  hot  the  iron  may  be.  The  Press  is  permanently  attached  to 
the  lid  of  the  boiler.  After  the  case  is  packed  it  is  placed  in  the  Press,  and  both  are 
immersed  in  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  water  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point, 
which  softens  the  rubber  so  that  it  can  be  gradually  forced  by  means  of  the  Press,  into 
its  proper  place.  One  great  advantage  this  apparatus  possesses  is,  that  the  flask  can  be 
LIFTED  FROM  THE  BOILING  WATER  WHILE  IN  THE  Press,  SO  that  the  Operator  can  see, 
from  time  to  time,  how  his  work  progresses. 

Cut  B  shows  the  machine  complete.  Cut  A  shows  the  Press  with  a  flask  in  it,  as 
it  appears  when  out  of  the  boiler. 


Price,  complete, 


^3.00. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen,       .      .90 
"         '*        "     spool,       .      .15 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen, 
''         "  "     spool, 


1. 15 
•15 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Spunk,  for  Drying  out  Cavities. 

Price,  per  ounce,     .       .      .      .20  |  Price,  in  bulk,  per  lb..     .     ^2.25 


Per  bundle. 


Orange  Wood,  for  Wedging. 
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10  cents. 


PATTERN   METAL. 

This  metal  is  composed  of  Lead  and  Tia,  the  body  being  lead 
and  the  surfaces  Pare  Tin.  No  matter  how  thin  the  Pattern  Metal 
is  rolled,  it  still  maintains  a  pure  tin  surface,  and  is  therefore  quite 
equal  to  the  more  expensive  metal 'for  the  above  purpose. 

Price  per  pound, i^  -35 


AIR-CHAMBER  METAL. 

Composed  of  Lead  and  Tin,  the  same  as  the  Pattern  Metal,  only- 
thicker. 
Price  per  pound,  .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         •     $  -3$ 


PURE  TFN  METAL 

for  Air-Chambers  and  Pattern  Metal. 
Trice  per  pound,  ...... 


.•  ^  75 


METALLIC    AIR-CHAMBER   PATTERNS, 


(Our  Own  Make.) 


\ 


6. 


Thin,  per  dozen, 
Thick,       " 


3.  4. 

We  present  six  forms  of  patterns;  ihey  are  cut 
out  of  two  thicknesses  of  metal,  represented  by 
designs  A  and  H  ;  the  composition  of  which  they 
are  made  will  not  blacken  thk  uubber.  This 
feature  la  a  decided  Improvement  upon  those 
metallic  patterns  before  In  use.  They  are  made 
In  the  best  manner,  by  Improved  machinery,  and 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  sharp  anfj;les. 
Both  sides  of  each  pattern  are  alike. 

$    .20 
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LHVH    STRIPS. 

-Mc  For  Finishing  Fillings,  Tough  and  Strong,  ^^ 

ONE  GROSS  STRIPS  IN  A  BOX. 
Trice  per  box,         .       (former  price  50  cents)       .         now  30  cents, 
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H-Sl^eurer's  Plasi^ic  Gold.[- 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Beutal  Gold,  that  we  liave 
introduced  to  tlie  profession  under  the  n&me  of  "Steurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  any 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
used  : — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
(which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  sensitive 
teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 

4th.  No  retaining  points  are  needed — simple  undercuts  are  sufficient — so 
that  very  often  the  natural  cavity,  after  the  decay  has  been  removed,  has  sufficient 
undercut  to  retain  this  form  of  Gold. 

5th.     Being  absolutely  pure  Gold,  it  retains  its  color. 

6th.     It  can  be  used  a  long  time  if  properly  taken  care  of  without  annealing. 


mimB^TiQM^  worn  w^s. 

Take  a  piece  of  gold  about  the  width  of  the  cavity  and  gently  knead  it  in 
with  a  large  instrument  (as  if  it  were  putty)  by  pressing  it  from  the  centre  well  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  When  somewhat  compact,  work  it  over  with  a 
smaller  instrument  until  all  the  brown  particles  disappear  and  it  has  a  briglit 
frosted  surface. 

Add  another  piece  by  first  making  firm  pressure  with  the  instrument  so  as  to 
make  it  adhere  to  the  condensed  piece  at  one  point,  and  then  gently  knead  the  rest 
into  the  cavity,  and  then  as  before  press  it  until  it  becomes  frosted! 

Use  large  broad  points  with  slight  serrations.  Amalgam  carriers  and  filess 
make  good  instruments  to  knead  it  into  the  cavity.  When  the  cavity  is  slightly 
overfilled,  then  burnish  down,  being  careful  to  overlap  the  edges.  Finish  with  file, 
etc.,  as  Usual, 

Being  chemically  pure  Gold,  witbout  admixture  of  any  foreign  substances,  it 
will  hold  its  color.  If  by  the  lapse  of  time  it  should  lose  any  of  its  cohesiveness, 
you  simply  heat  it  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  Do  not  use  too 
large  pieces,  and  pick  them  up  from  a  hard  surface,  such  as  a  piece  of  stiff  paper. 
By  keeping  it  in  the  bottle  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  annealing. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
small  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurer's  Plastic  Gold,  because 
the  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commencen?ent, 
do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WK  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND. THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  ^CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Price  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2.50.     Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

DENTKL  DEPOTS. 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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VULCANITE    WORK. 

By  Dr.  Theo.  F.  Chupeix, 

Continued  from  page  34,  Vol.  I,  No.  ';i. 

The  case  being  now  packed  with  rubber  is  ready  for  the  vulcanizing 
process.  This  consists  in  changing  the  rubber  from  a  soft  to  a  hard 
substance  and  is  the  discovery  of  Nelson  Goodyear.  He  found  that 
if  pure  rubber  were  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  sulphur  and 
then  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  the 
rubber  was  changed  from  a  soft  to  a  hard  substance.  The  instrument 
used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  Yulcanizer,  and  is  illustrated  at 
Fig.  26. 


Fis:.  -26. 


-T!» 
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THE   DENTAL    OFFICE    AND    LABORATORY. 


In  the  illustrations  set  forth,  one  vulcanizer,  letter  A,  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  coal  oil  stove,  the  jacket  or  outer  covering  being  set  on 
the  stove.  The  other,  letter  B,  the  heat  is  derived  from  illuminating 
gas — the  jacket,  covering  a  Lunsen  burner  which  furnishes  the 
heat.  This  last  is  by  far  the  best,  where  gas  is  available — being  cleaner, 
more  regular  and  more  prompt  in  its  working. 

Fig.  27  represents  the 

pot  and  cover  set  into  a 

bed-plate  for  the  conve- 
nient use  of  screwing  it  down  tightly. 

The   pot  consists  of  a  very  strong 

vessel  made  of  sheet  copper,  brazed 

so  as  to  withstand  both  heat  and  great 

steam   pressure.     At   its   mouth   or 

orifice  it  is  furnished  with  a  strong 

screw-thread  to  which  the  top  (which 

is  made  of  brass  and  supplied  with  a 

thermometer  to  register  the  degree 

of  heat)  is  secured.     To  vulcanize  a 

case  the  flask,  which  has  been  packed 

as  described,  is  put  into  the  pot  and 

partly  filled  with  water.     The  top,  or 

cover,  is  then  screwed  down  securelj^ 

to  the  pot  and  set  over  the  burner  Fig.  2t. 

to  be  heated.     The  heat  is  permitted  to  continue  until  the  mercury  in 

the  tube  of  the  thermometer  marks  320°  degrees  on  the  scale.    At  this 

point  it  is  kept  from  rising  any  higher  by  diminishing  the  heat,  and 

the  temperature  is  kept  at  such  a  point  that  the  mercury  is  retained 
at  this  point,  not  being  permitted  to  rise  higher  or  fall  lower  than  320° 
degrees,   for   55   or  60  minutes.     After  the  expiration  of  this  time 
the   gas   is    shut    off  (if  gas  is  used),  or>  the   burner  extinguished 
(if  coal  oil  is  used)   and  the  vulcanizer  is  permitted  to  cool  down. 
If,  however,  the   case   is   hurried   it   may  be  cooled   down  rapidly; 
by  lifting  the  pot  out  of  the  jacket  and  setting  it  in  a  basin  of  water 
to  accelerate  the  cooling.     When  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has) 
fallen,  by  this  cooling,  so  as  to  mark  200°  degrees  of  heat,  the  top! 
may  be  unscrewed  and  the  flask  removed.     The  flask,  however,  should] 
not  be  opened   until  it  is  perfectly  cold,  as  well  as  the  plaster  invest- 
ment within.     This  being  accomplished,  the  nuts  on  the  bolls  of  the 
flask  may  be  unscrewed,  and  the  plaster  investment  cut  away,  and  the 
Bet  of  teeth  cleaned  of  all  adhering  plaster,  by  means  of  stiff  brushe* 
used  with  water.     Fig.  28. 
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It  has  been'  observed  that  rub- 
ber,   or   vulcanite,   as   it   is  also 
called,  is  better* cured  or  cooked 
if  during  the  process  of  vulcan- 
izing \t  \^  ke2:)t  out  of  water.     For 
this  purpose  it  has  been  our  prac- 
tice to  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  the  ring  of  an   old  flask,  or 
indeed  anything  of  the  kind  that 
will  keep  the  flask,  containing  the   ^^ 
work,  out  of  the  water.     Only  so     ^  " 
much  water  (less  than  a  half  pint) 
=^hould  be  put  into  the  pot,  as  will 
barely  come  to  the  top  of  the  ring 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vul- 
canizer  for  this  purpose,  and  on 
this  ring  the  flask  should  be  placed 
and  the  operation  of  vulcanizing 
proceeded  with  as  has  been   de- 
scribed. For  this  reason  we  would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  what 
is  known  as  a   3-case  vulcanizer ; 
for  with  one  of  this  size  two  cases 
can    be  vulcanized   at   the    same 
time,  and  both  flasks  kept  out  of 
the  water  b^''  the  means  we  have 
suggested.      A   .very    convenient 
device  to  have  in  the  laboratory'', 
to    aid    the    memory    with,   is    a 


"  dumb  clock."  This  may  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  card  board 
and  figured  like  the  face  of  a 
clock,  with  the  two  hands  work- 
ing independently  of  each  other 
by  being  rivetted  to  the  card 
board.  Its  use  will  be  as  follows  : 
Suppose  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  of  the  vulcanizer 
has  risen  to  the  point  320^  degrees,  at  a  (/waWe?- yjay^  .9  oc/or^.  You 
will  then  turn  the  hands  on  the  dumb-clock  so  they  will  mark  a  quarter 
past  10  o'clockjov  at  that  time  you  will  know  that  the  heat  is  to  be  shut 
off.  This  is  only  suggested  as  a  little  convenience,  to  aid  to  memor3\ 
The  case  being  removed  from  the  flask  and  investment,  as  described 
IS  filed  into  shape  with  what  is  known  as  vulcanite  files.  Fig.  29. 


Fig.  28 
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Thjs  form — of  which  several  sizes  are  made — being  the  most  geii- 
erally  useful.  For  cutting  down  the  concave  or  palatine  surface  of 
the  plate,  the  different  forms  of  lathe  burs  represented  at  Fig.  30. 


1  5  6  IS 

will  be  found  ver}^  convenient.  As  these,  however,  are  injured  or 
made  dull  by  contact,  during  their  revolution  on  the  lathe,  with  the 
porcelain  teeth,  the  finishers  represented  at  Fig.  31 

3  4  6 


Fig.  31 
will  be  found  also  very  serviceable  for  this  purpose.     The  forms  3,  4 
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and  6  will  be  found  the  most  useful.  All  the  excessive  roughness  of 
the  plate  being  partially  reduced  by  these  appliances,  it  is  further  re- 
duced in  bulk  nnd  thickness  by  the  use  of  vulcanite  scrapers,  Fig.  32. 


n 


Tig.  M 


Fig.  33. 

These  two  sizes  and  forms  being  the  most  useful,  it  is  neces- 
'^ary  to  caution  the  operator  during  the  progress  of  this  reduc- 
■m  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  for  fear  it  may  be  made  too 
ihin  or  that  he  cut  through  the  plate  into  the  air-chamber.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  well  that  he  provide  himself,  with  a  pairof  cali- 
[)ors,  Fig.  33. 

With  this  instrument,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  plate 
may  always  be  determined.  The  points  of  the  instrument  are 
pened  and  passed  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  plate, 
;ind  then  })ressed  together.  By  examining  the  opposite  points  of 
the  instruments,  the  thickness  of  the  plate  at  any  point  is  de- 
termined. The  outer  rim  of  the  plate  is  reduced  with  the  flat 
side  of  the  vulcanite  file,  and  all  jagged  edges  of  rubber  which 
lie  next  to  the  porcelain  facing  representing  the  gum,  be  cut 
clean  and  smooth  with  an  enamel  chisel,  such  as  is  used  for 
operating  on  the  teeth,  Fio.  34. 
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Fig.  35. 

Or  the  two  instruments  (Fig.  35)  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
for  cutting  away  the  rubber  that  adheres  to  the  teeth  on  the  palatine 
surface  of  the  plate. 

The  plate  having  been  filed  into  shape  and  reduced  in  thickness 
with  the  lathe-brush  and  scrapers,  it  is  made  smooth  of  all  file  marks 
with  sand-paper.  When  this  is  done  it  is  rendered  still  smoother  by 
the  use  of  cork  or  felt  wheels,  used  with  finely  powdered  pumice  stone 
and  water,  driven  or  revolved  on  the  polishing  lathe  (see  Fig.  16  of 
this  article).  When  every  scratch  or  blemish  is  thus  removed,  whit- 
ing mixed  with  water  is  used  on  the  plate,  to  obtain  the  final  polish. 
This  is  used  with  the  wheel-brush  on  the  polishing  lathe.  Fig.  36, 


Fig.  36. 

made  of  fine,  soft  bristles,  is  the  best  size  for  the  purpose — it  is  known 
as  No.  18,  soft  bristles,  3  rows  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  using 
the  brush-wheel  for  polishing,  the  lathe  should  be  revolved  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  A  suggestion  has  been  recently  made  in  one  of  the 
English  journals  relative  to  the  final  polishing  of  rubber  plates,  for 
which  we  can  vouch  as  to  its  eflficac}^  After  the  plate  has  been  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  of  all  scratches  by  the  cork  oi  felt- wheels 
and  powdered  pumice  stone,  it  is  scrubbed  perfectly  clean  with  a 
brush,  soap  and  water,  and  then  dried.  A  drop  or  two  of  oil  (no 
more)  is  placed  on  the  palatial  surface  of  the  plate,  the  plate  being 
held  in  the  left  hand.  A  teaspoonful  of  fine,  dry  plaster-of-Paris  is 
now  put  over  the  oil  and  this  is  rubbed  with  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  rim  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  only 
that  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  used  as  the  polishing  imple- 
ment. A  beautiful  polish  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  The  case  is 
again  washed  with  soap  and  water,  with  a  soft  brush  like  that  repre- 
sented b}^  Fig.  37. 


Fig.  87. 
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Should  it  be  determined  to  make  the  case  of  celluloid  instead  of 
vulcanite,  the  manipulation  will  be  precisely  the  same  up  to  the  time 
of  flasking.  A  celluloid  flask  differs  from  a  vulcanite  flask  in  the 
former  having  ver}-  much  longer  guide  pins  and  in  having  no  bolts. 
The  case  is  invested  in  the  celluloid  flask  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  has  been  described  for  flaskino-  the  case  when  vulcanite  is  to  be 
used.  No  salt,  however,  is  mixed  with  this  plaster  for  investment. 
The  parts  of  the  flask  are  separated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  wax  is 
not  saved,  as  was  the  case  when  rubber  was  used.  The  wax  being  all 
cleaned  away  b}^  the  use  of  boiling  water  poured  into  the  flask — a  cel- 
luloid blank  of  suitable  size  is  selected.  This  is  fitted  to  the  case  as 
nearly  as  possible  ;  the  part  of  the  flask  having  the  teeth  imbedded  in 
it  being  below,  the  blank  is  placed  into  this  and  finally  the  part  of  the 
flask  having  the  model  is  set  on  to  these  last,  and  held  into  place  by 
its  long  guide  pins.  The  flask  is  now  set  into  the  celluloid  press, 
which  is  illustrated  at  Fiir.  38. 


'^-^Iz=Z^:E^'=tz-^b^k^^-'"'' 


Fig.  38. 

The  heat  is  now  aj)plied  and  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
— with  wliich  the  machine  is  provided — marks  250  degrees  of  heat  the 
case  may  be  screwed  down  tight,  applying  the  pressure  of  the  screw 
little  by  little.  It  is  only  necessary  to  let  the  case  get  perfeclly  cold^ 
when  it  is  cut  out  of  the  flask,  cleaned  of  all  adhering  plaster  and  finished 
up  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described  to  finish  up  a  rubber  case. 

We  have  thus  advanced  in  our  instruction  in  vulcanite  work  from 
the  taking  of  the  impression  to  the  final  completion  of  the  case. 

This  instruction  has  been  simply  for  an  upper  set.  We  propose 
now  to  go  over  the  ground  of  how  an  entire  set — upper  and  lower — 
is  constructed.  But  as  the  manipulation  of  making  the  model,  grind- 
ing and  mounting  the  teeth  on  wax — waxing  the  case — flasking,  pack- 
ing, vulcanizing  and  finishing  for  tlie  lower  jaw,  being  precisely  the 
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same  as  what  has  been  described  for  the  upper  jaw,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  these  processes. 


Fig. 


TAKING    AN    IMPRESSION    OF    THE    LOWER   JAW. 

To  take  an  impression  of  the  lower  jaw,^ 
where  no  teeth  remain,  an  impression-cup, 
such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  39,  will  be  neces- 
sary, the  same  being  of  proper  size.  Im- 
pression-plaster is  placed  into  the  cup  and 
this  is  carried  into  the  mouth,  the  opera- 
tor holding  the  cup  by  the  handle  and 
standing  to  the  right  and  slightly  in  front 
of  the  patient.  When  the  cup  and  plaster 
in  it  is  brought  to  its  position  over  the 
ridge  of  the  jaw  before  settling  it  down  on 
the  gums,  the  patient  is  directed  to  raise 
the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  This  is  made  necessarj^  in  order 
to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  gums  which 
lie  far  back  in  the  mouth  towards  the 
throat,  and  which  is  often  obliterated  or 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  mass  of  integuments  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Indeed  this  part  of  the  gum  of  the  lower  jaw  is  frequentl}'^ 
difficult  to  take,  especially  for  old  persons  where  there  is  an  excessive 
absorption  of  these  parts.  The  cup  has  frequently  to  be  bent  or  altered 
in  shape  at  these  points,  and  even  this  at  times  fails  to  afford  a  remedy. 
The  most  successful  plan  we  have  found  for  such  cases  is  to  fill  the  cup 
with  modeling  composition  and  when  this  is  pressed  on  the  gum,  the 
cup  is  held  down  with  one  hand,  and,  before  the  material  gets  hard  w^e 
introduce  the  finger  into  the  mouth  and  press  the  material  against  the 
gum  at  these  points.  The  material  thus  manipulated  is  kept  in  place 
until  it  is  hard  enough  to  remove  from  the  mouth  without  bending.  It 
is  then  immersed  in  cold  water  until  it  is  quite  hard.  When  hard  it 
is  cut  and  trimmed,  with  a  pen-knife,  to  its  smallest  dimensions,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  its  re-introduction  into  the  mouth.  It  is  then 
dug  out  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  in  the  same  way  as  was 
done  for  the  case  of  a  high  arch,  as  illustrated  at  Fig.  2  of  a  former 
paper,  on  the  inner  or  concave  surface,  in  the  places  all  over  the  ridge 
where  the  plate  is  to  rest,  and  this  is  scored  or  undercut  to  prevent 
the  plaster  from  leaving  it  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  mouth. 
Impression  plaster  is  then  mixed  and  placed  into  this  prepared  recep- 
tacle. The  cup  is  again  put  into  the  mouth  and  settled  into  its  posi- 
tion over  the  gums.  When  the  plaster  hardens  it  is  removed  from 
the  mouth  and  the  model  made  as  has  already  been  described. 
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The  models  being  made  for  both  jaws,  for  an  entire  denture,  ba'/e 
plates  are  moulded  on  them,  as  already  described.  The  baseplate  for 
the  lower  jaw  being  so  ver}'  narrow  and  without  strength,  (when  made 
of  base  plate  wax)  should  be  strengthened  by  bending  a  piece  of  iron 
wire  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  (or  approximate  to  the  shape  of  the 
case  in  hand.)  heating  this,  and  while  hot  la3'ing  it  on  the  wax  base 
plate,  in  which  it  imbeds  itself  from  its  temperature;  this  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  it.  Articulating  wax  is  now  placed  on  both  upper 
and  lower  base  plates  and  trimmed  into'fehape.     Fig.  40. 


^■iiiiii 


Fig.  40. 

represents  the  articulating  wax  placed  on  the  base  plates  as  has  been 
described. 

TAKING  THE  BITE  FOR  AN  ENTIKK  DENTURE. 


The  base  plates  with  the  articulating  wax  on  them  being  thus  pre- 
pared, they  are  placed  in  the  patient's  mouth  and  settled  into  place. 
The  patient  is  directed  to  close  the  jaws  on  the  wax,  having  moistened 
the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  same  with  the  tongue  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering.  The  lips  are  then  drawn  back  and  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  wax  examined  where  they  touch,  and  are  marked.  The 
plates  are  removed  from  the  mouth  and  these  points  are  cut   away. 
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They  are  again  inserted  in  the  month  and  the  same  examination  and 
marking  made  and  corrected  as  before.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
masticating  surfaces  of  the  wax  touch  evenly  all  around.  The  wax 
is  also  to  be  dressed  off  or  added  to,  to  restore  all  fullness  and  depres- 
sions. These  being  all  accomplished,  three  marks  are  made  on  the 
articulating  wax  running  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  base  plates. 
One  mark  at  the  median  line  and  one  on  each  side  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  where  the  1st  or  2d  bicusped  tooth  would  be.  This  being 
done  the  patient  is  engaged  la  conversation  and  told  to  close  the  jaws, 
not  too  hard,  on  the  articulating  wax.  After  repeated  trials  in  this 
waj'',  if  the  marks  on  the  wax  are  found  to  come  always  in  the  same 
place,  on  the  jaws  being  closed,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  correct 
bite  has  been  obtained.  This  being  accomplished,  three  little  pieces 
of  iron  wire  are  bent  like  staples.     Fig.  41. 


f- \|     Fig  41.     These  are  held,  one  at  a  time,  between  the  points 

11  1  of  the  tweezers  in  the  blaze  of  the  spirit-lamps  and  when 

I  I  thus   heated   they  are  pushed  into   the  upper  and   lower 

articulating  wax,  one  half  into  each,  the  lips  being  held  out 
of  the  way.  One  of  these  little  staples  is  placed  at  the  median  line, 
the  other  two  at  any  point, on  each  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  where 
the  bicusped  teeth  would  be. 

Fig.  42. 

The  upper  and  lower  plates 
being  thus  fastened  together 
the  patent  is  directed  to  push 
the  plates  out  of  the  mouth 
with  the  tongue.  Fig.  43. 
represents  the  upper  and  lower 
plates,  thus  united. 

The  upper  and  lower  models 
are  now  put  into  their  base 
plates,  and  these  are  secured 
into  the  articulator  in  the 
manner  described  for  doing 
this  when  simply  an  upper 
denture  was  being  made. 

The  mounting   of  the  teeth 

for  a  lower  case  is  precisely  the 

same  as  the  mounting  for  an 

The  articulating  of  the  teeth,  for  an  upper  and  lower  denture 

es  more  care  and  nicety   of  manipulation  than  when  simply  one 

other  is  under  construction;  but  the  operation  is  not  attended 


Fig.  42. 


upper, 
requir 
or  the 
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with  very  great  difficulty.     We    find   it  preferable,  in   entire  cases,  to 
mount  the  lower  teeth  first,  and  then  antagonize  the  other  to  them.. 

When  the  teeth  are  all  mounted  in  wax,  they  are  tried  into  the 
patient's  mouth,  and  any  alteration  found  necessary  in  the  position  of 
the  teeth  is  corrected.  The  plates  are  then  removed  from  the  mouth, 
and  waxed  as  before  discribed.  In  packing  the  low  case,  weighted  rub- 
ber is  sometimes  used  to  give  greater  stabilit3^,by  weight,  to  this  den- 
ture, which  only  depends,  in  many  cases  on  its  weight,  or  on  the  knack 
of  the  patient  to  keep  it  in  place.  Sometimes  instead  of  weighted 
rubber  the  case  is  loaded  by  placing  or  imbedding  in  the  rubber  small 
pieces  of  thick  pure  tin  plate.  This  however  is  not  so  good  as  when 
weighted  rubber  is  used,  as  frequently  pieces  of  the  thick  tin  plate 
crops  out  on  the  outside  of  the  plate  and  make  a  blemish  on  the  mark. 

The  tin  foil  which  was  put  on  the  upper  model,  to  prevent  the  rubber 

from  adhering  to  the  plaster,  is    removed   by   immersing  the  case  in  a 

solution  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 

acid  to   two    of  water.     This    leaves    the  plate  perfectly   clean  and 

smooth. 

To  be   Continued. 


The  Teeth  of  the  Apache  Indians,  says  Dr.  Corbusier,  are  often  de- 
cayed but  not  affected  with  tartar.  These  Indians  do  not  maintain  their 
stolidity  under  minor  surgical  cperations,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  almost 
always  eliciting  a  groan  or  a  yell. — iV.   V.  Med.  Journal. 

The  Father  of  His  Country  suffered  from  bad  teeth  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  letter  to  a  firm  of  commission  merchants  in 
London:  "Dear  Gary,*'  he  wrote  to  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
'*  Mrs.  Washington  joins  me  in  warm  thanks  to  you  for  your  considera'e 
present  of  two  large  stone  jars  of  pickled  tripe.  I  must  ask  you  to  arrange 
for  four  similar  jars,  in  wicker  basket  casing,  packed  in  outer  casks,  to  be 
shipped  tor  my  account  direct  from  the  owneis.  Dental  infirmity  impels 
my  caring  for  this  necessary  item  in  our  domestic  commissariat." — 
Youth's  Co7npanion. 

"  Certain  of  Nothing." — The  great  teacher  of  evolution  in  Germany, 
Virchow,  pursued  the  subjec  t  till  he  found  it  had  no  positive  proof,  and 
then  candidly  pronounced  it  **an  unverified  hypothesis."  Haeckel,  now 
the  champion  of  that  dogma,  and  himself  formerly  a  pupil  of  Virchow, 
rose  up  against  his  teacher,  and  in  the   excess  of  his  mortification  at   the 

defection  of  his  ma~,ter,  he  declared  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  science 

that  we  are  certain  of  nothing — that  all  knowledge  is  gocd  enough  till 
something  more  conclusive  and  satisfying  is  supposed  to  be  true,  and  then 
we  accept  the  new  and  reject  the  old.     What  a  field  of  inquiry  does  this 

bold  assertion  of  Haeckel   (jpen    to  the   voung   student's   mind  ! N.   Y. 

Observer. 
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PRACTICAL  PLACE. 

Tannin  for  Ingrowing  Toe-Nail. — A  concentrated  solution  (an 
ounce  of  perfectly  fresh  tannic  acid  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  pure 
water,  with  a  gentle  heat)  must  be  painted  on  the  soft  parts  twice  a 
day.  Two  cases  recently  had  no  pain  nor  lameness  after  the  first 
application,  and  went  about  their  work  immediately,  which  they  could 
not  do  before.  After  about  three  weeks  of  this  treatment,  the  nail 
had  grown  to  its  proper  length  and  breadth,  and  the  cure  was  com- 
plete. No  other  treatment  of  any  kind  was  used,  though  formerly  I 
introduced  lint  under  the  ingrowing  edge  in  such  cases. — British 
Medical  Journal. 

Tit  for  Tat. — One  Day  a  Man  cum  into  the  Bosses  Offis,  and  saj's 
he,  mister,  I  am  A  Stranger  which  cum  A  hundred  50  Miles  To  Get 
sum  Teeth  filled ;  can  you  do  it  right  Away  ?  the  Boss  he  Thot  a 
Minit  and  says  he.  No  I'm  afeard  Not;  I've  got  A  all-Day  appoint- 
ment With  judge  pcrkinsis  Wife,  so  The  Man  went  of,  and  after  a 
AYhile  the  Boss  he  Got  tired  Waiting  for  miss  pcrkins  to  cum,  so  he 
Went  and  Cleaned  out  the  Seller  and  Shuveld  Cole  all  day.  Late 
that  Evnin  Dr.  Jones  cum  in  Smokin  a  15  sent  sigar,  and  he  Slapped 
the  Boss  on  the  Sholder,  and  sa3's  he,  hello,  sanders,  j^ou  dun  me  A 
good  turn  Wen  you  Sent  that  Stranger  over  To  my  Offis  this  a.  m. 
I  Dun  rorty-4  dolers  an'  50c.  worth  Spot  Cash  fur  him.  The  Boss 
looked  Kind  o'  dazed  fur  a  Minit,  and  after  a  Bit  he  remarked  That 
he  be  Dam  if  he  Ever  had  A  Bit  of  Luck.  One  day  About  a  Weak 
later  miss  perkins  cum  saling  in  Just  as  Me  and  the  boss  was  trying 
to  put  a  Clamp  on  the  wisdum  Tooth  in  a  Sucker's  mouth,  and  Says, 
she,  doctor,  I'm  01  Beddy ;  Kin  you  Wait  on  me  rite  Away  ?  I  Seen 
he  was  Mad,  but  he  Smiled  kind  o'pleasant,  an'  says  He,  cum  in  After 
diner  an'  yu'll  find  The  chair  unoccupied,  she  Went  of,  Looking  like 
she  Thot  that  Wasn't  the  way  She  was  Expeclin'  to  be  Treated. 
After  diner  she  Cum  in  an' says  kind  o' commandin';  Wher's  The 
dentist?  an'  says  I,  he's  gone  Fishin'.  Gone  Fishin'  Gone  Fishin'? 
says  she  turnin'  red.  Yes,  says  I;  he'll  be  back  'bout  crismus.  Says 
she,  you  Tell  him  i  ve  Gone  to  Another  dentist  wot's  More  puntchul. 
He'll  never  Do  no  more  Work  fur  Our  famil}-.     So  There! 

[This  fable  teaches  us  that  when  you  are  not  quite  certain  about 
the  temper  of  your  metal,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  keep  several  irons  in 
the  fire.]      The  Cincinnati  Medical  and  Dental  Journal. 
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A  New  Collodion. — A  new  tilm-produciiiij  material  which  is  said 
to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  time-honored  solution  of  gun 
ootton  in  ether,  is  made,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Union  Fharma- 
ule,  by  mixing  3  parts  of  gum  mastic,  in  powder,  and  1  part  of 
balsam  of  Peru,  dry,  and  dissolving  the  whole  in  5  parts  of  Chloro- 
form. When  an  analgesic  effect  is  desired  one  part  of  narcotine  may 
be  added  to  the  gums  and  dissolved  with  them  in  the  chloroform. 
Silk  or  linen  cloths  may  be  soaked  in  the  mixture  and  dried  and  after- 
wards used  as  court-plaster. 

New  Local  Anesthetic. — A  crystalline  substance  has  been  ob- 
tained in  minute  quantities  from  the  rind  of  pomegranates,  which 
when  placed  on  the  tongue  or  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
paralyzes  local  sensation  after  the  manner  of  cocaine. 

How  TO  Cure  Warts. — Place  the  thumb  upon  the  wart,  and  press 
it  against  the  bone.  Move  the  wart  back  and  forth  upon  the  bone 
until  the  roots  become  irritated  or  sore,  when  the  wart  will  disappear* 
I  have  had  quite  a  number  upon  m}'  hands,  and  have  got  rid  of  all  of 
them  in  the  above  manner. 

The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  by  electricity.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  was  the  Scientific  American  that  first  advanced  the  idea  of  applying 
electricity  for  executions,  and  it  was  not  long  after  our  publication 
that  two  or  more  patents  were  issued  for  chairs  provided  with  wires 
for  the  purpose. 

Artificial  Whetstones. — The  Guide  Scientifique  describes  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  making  artificial  whetstones.  Gelatine  of  good 
quality  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  the  operation  beino- 
conducted  in  a  dark  room.  To  the  solution  H  per  cent,  of  bichromate 
of  potash  is  added,  which  has  previously  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  A  quantity  of  very  fine  emery,  equal  to  nine  times  the  weight 
of  the  gelatine,  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  gelatine  solution.  Pul- 
verized flint  may  be  substituted  for  emeiy.  The  mass  is  moulded 
into  any  desired  shape,  and  is  then  consolidated  by  heavy  pressure. 
It  is  dried  b}'^  exposure  to  strong  sunlight  for  several  hours. 

Cocaine  Nerve  Paste. — Dr.  Kirk  employs  the  following  formula  for 
a  preparation  for  devitalizing  dental  puli)s  composed  as  folloAvs: 
R. — Acid,  arsenios.  pulv.,  cocainae  hydrochlorat,  aa  gr.  xx;  menthol 
cryst.,gr.  v;  glycerini,  q.  s.  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  This  paste  he  finds 
more  reliable  than  the  usual  arsenious  acid,  morphine  and  creosote 
preparation,  and  to  be  free  from  any  undesirable  qualities. 
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To  Roughen  a  Smooth  Broach. — Items  of  Interest  suggests  the  barbs 
on  the  broach  we  buy  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  broach  itself,  so  that 
it  will  not  enter  many  of  the  delicate  root  canals.  Take  an  untempered, 
smooth  broach,  or  form  one  from  fine  piano  wire,  and  draw  a  sharp 
separating  file  lengthwise  of  the  broach,  which  will  assist  to  catch 
the  pulp  in  the  root  canal.  It  is  also  good  to  hold  cotton  twisted 
around  it. 

To  Bronze  Tin  and  Tin  Alloys. — Tin,  and  tin  alloj^s,  after  careful 
cleansing  from  oxide  and  grease,  are  handsomely  and  permanently 
bronzed  if  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  and  one  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  in 
twentj^  parts  of  water.  When  this  has  dried,  the  surface  should  be 
brushed  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris) 
in  acetic  acid.  After  several  applications  and  dryings  of  the  last 
named,  the  surface  is  polished  with  a  soft  brush  and  bloodstone  pow- 
der. The  raised  portions  are  then  rubbed  oflT  with  soft  leather 
moistened  with  wax  in  turpentine,  followed  by  a  rubbing  with  dry 
leather. 

What  are  the  Duties  of  a  Dentist  ? — Dr.  John  H.  Coyle,  of 
Thomasville,  Ga.,says,  in  the  Archives  of  Dentistry : 

The  arrest  of  caries  by  filling  or  otherwise, 

Extractino'  teeth  and  controUino;  hemorrhage. 

Re2:ulatino;  teeth, 

Treating  and  filling  root  canals. 

Treating  odontalgia, 

Prevention  and  cure  of  alveolar  abscess, 

Removal  of  salivary  calculus  and  cleaning  teeth, 

Treating  diseased  gums, 

Restorin"'  lost  teeth. 
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The  above  belongs  to  the  work  of  the  dentist.  Anything  beyond 
that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  ph3^sician  or  the  oral  surgeon. 

The  Hairs  of  our  Head  Numbered. — A  German  inquirer  has,  it  is 
stated,  taken  four  heads  of  hair,  of  equal  weight,  then  proceeded  to 
count  the  individual  hairs.  One  (red)  was  found  to  contain  90,000 
hairs  ;  another  (black),  108,000  ;  a  third  (brown),  had  109,000  ;  and  the 
fourth  (blonde),  140,100 

A  Convenient  and  Certain  Mode  for  Tempering  Steel. — Mr. 
James  A.  Peck,  of  Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  mechanical  engineer  for  the  N. 
Y.   Condensed  Milk  Co.,  gives  us  the  following  method  discovered  bj 
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him,  and  which  he  uses  with  great  success  for  tempering  all  kinds  of 
tools,  knives,  razors,  steel  dies,  and  other  implements. 

Take  a  suitable  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  ;  dissolve  all  the  zinc  the 
acid  will  take.  Prepare  a  tempering  bath  composed  of  one  i)art  of 
the  above  zinc-acid  and  one  part  water.  Heat  the  steel  according  to 
its  hardness.  If  high  or  hard  steel,  heat  until  just  red  and  then  tem- 
per in  the  acid  bath.  If  low  steel,  heat  it  as  hot  as  you  would  to 
temper  in  water,  then  temper  in  an  acid-bath.  After  immersing  in  the 
acid-bath,  cool  off  in  water.  For  lathe  and  planer  tools  draw  no  tem- 
per ;  but  for  other  tools  draw  temper.  Unlike  water  tempering,  the 
colors  that  appear  under  this  method  give  no  clue  to  the  hardness. 

By  this  process,  steel  is  readily  hardened  to  any  desired  degree,  and 
ma}'  be  made  to  cut  glass  like  a  diamond.  If  desired,  an  acid-bath 
composed  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and  one  part  water  may  be 
used.     Mr.  Peck,  however,  prefers  the  zinc-acid  as  being  more  dense. 

A  prominent  advantage  of  this  method  of  tempering  is  the  certainty 
of  its  results.  It  never  fails  to  j^ield  the  temper  required.  It  can  be 
relied  upon  for  every  description  of  steel  or  tool. — Scientific  Amer- 
ican. 

Keeping  Lemons. — Professor  Remington  states  that  a  solution  of 
table  salt  about  the  densit}^  of  sea  water  will  be  found  effectual  for 
their  preservation  for  five  or  six  weeks  at  a  time;  before  the  juice  is 
expressed,  the  lemons  are  v/ell  washed  with  water. — Am.  Journal 
Pharmacy. 

Heat  red  or  white  gutta-percha  upon  a  porcelain  disk  or  slab  until 
Bufliciently  soft  to  be  kneaded  full  of  zink  fillings  ;  this  will  make  ex- 
cellent temporary  fillings. — Archives  of  Dentistry. 

Dr.  Bowman  Macleod  says  that  plaster-of-Paris  mixed  with  ordi- 
nary water  will  not  only  expand  on  sotting,  but  warp ;  thus  causing 
many  imperfect  models.  To  avoid  this  he  advises  mixing  the  plaster 
with  water  to  which  potash  alum  has  been  added,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
unequal  expansion,  and  consequent  warpage,  of  the  plaster. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Cassidy  :  Aseptol  covers  a  larger  field  than  any  of  the 
substances  of  which  it  is  formed.  In  regard  to  cocaine,  if  a  good  pre- 
paration is  used  it  is  always  efi'ective  to  a  certain  extent,  but  by  tak- 
ing 1  drachm  of«;amphor  and  1  dracliin  of  chloral  and  addinir  h  ounce 
•ocaiue  alkaloid  and  2  drachms  sulphuric  ether,  you  get  an  obtundent 
that  will  net  every  time.  A  five  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  is  benefi- 
cial for  swellings,  such  as  those  en  used  from  abscessed  teeth,  etc. 
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Local  Anesthetic. —  Dr.  Kulp,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  uses  the 
following  formula : — 

Olei  Carj'ophill. 
Olei  Cinnamom. 
Chloroformi,  in  equal  parts. 
Apply  with  cotton  upon  the  gums. 

Ready-Made  Glue. — Dissolve  1  ounce  best  glue  in  4  ounces  acetic 
acid ;  add  1  ounce  glycerine  and  5  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  glue 
keeps  well  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Dr.  Pierre's  Dentrifice. — In  further  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  our 
last  number,  we  give  a  formula  for  a  preparation  resembling  this, which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Pharm.  Rundschau: 

Ground  star  anise  seed 6     oz. 

Powdered  cochineal ^     dr. 

Alcohol 3  pints. 

Percolate  the  solids  with   the  alcohol,  and  in  the  percolate  dis- 
solve : 

Oil  of  star  anise  seed 1  ^  fl.  oz. 

Oil  of  peppermint ^  fl.  oz. 

Heliatropin 1     gr. 

Let  stand  several  weeks  to  ripen. 

Glass  Stoppers  in  Bottles. — A.  J.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  0.,  recom- 
mends smearing  a  little  petrolatum  on  glass  stoppers,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  stuck  in  the  necks  of  bottles. 

Silvering  Brass  Without  a  Battery. — G.  D.  M.,  Sloan,  la. — 
Try  the  following : 

Parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver 80 

Chloride  of  ammonium 40 

Hyposulphite  of  sodium IGO 

Distilled  water 36 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  in  the  water ;  then  add  the  other  salts.  Finally, 
add  to  the  solution  a  little  finely-levigated  whiting.  Thoroughly 
clean  the  object  before  applying. 

A  similar  solution  is  made  from  cyanide  of  silver,  but  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  highly  poisonous  character,  and  consequent 
danger  in  handling. 
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Complete  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty -Fourth  Annual  Session,  Held  in  Meadville, 

May  3-5,  1SS7. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Erie  Dental  Associa- 
tion convened  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  this  city,  commencing  at 
11:20  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  31,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Green  who  occupied  the  chair. 

The  loUowing  members  answered  present  at  the  first  roll  call : 

Drs.  George  Elliot,  Cyrus  See,  Meadville;  C.  D.  Elliot,  Franklin  ; 
G.W.Green,  New  Castle;  J.  A.  Todd,Titusville  ;  W.  E.  YanOrsdalen, 
Sharon.  During  the  day  the  following  additional  members  arrived  : 
T.  ri.  Whiteside,  Youngstown ;  11.  C.  Dunn,  Meadville;  E.  R.  Allen, 
Girard  ;  J.  H.  Nelson,  North  East;  W.  B.  Isenberg,  Mercer;  M.  H. 
Fetzger,  Greenville;  D.  D.  Magill,  Erie;  E.  M.  Wolf,  Oil  City.  The 
following  visitors  were  also  present :  F.  H.  Abel,  Erie  ;  J.  W.  Lyder, 
Akron  ;  W.  C.  Mason,  Mercer;  F.  H.  Heivly,  Oil  City  ;  F.  Herrick, 
Greenville. 

On  motion  the  order  of  business  was  so  changed  as  to  bring  the 
President's  address  the  first  thing  of  the  afternoon  session. 

After  approving  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  as  read,  the 
executive  committee  recommended  that  the  hours  of  session  be  from 
9  a.  ra.  to  12  m. ;  and  from  2  to  5.  p.  m.     Adopted. 

Request  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wilkins,  of  Waterford,  for  withdrawal  card, 
granted. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m. 

President  Green  delivered  the  annual  address,  in  which  he  treated 
the  association  to  a  very  able  discourse  on  their  duties  to  their  pro- 
fession, to  society  and  to  the  association. 

On  motion  visiting  members  were  extended  the  courtesy  of  the  floor. 

Report  of  Drs.  Heivly,  Van  Orsdalen  and  Green,  delegates  to  the 
State  Society,  read. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Dunn  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Care  and  Treatment 
of  Deciduous  Teeth."  Discussion  by  Drs.  Wolf,  Abel  and  Heivly 
followed. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Magill,  of  Erie,  followed  with  an  interesting  paper,  which 
brought  out  a  long  discussion,  participated  in  by  several  members. 
The  subject,  the  "Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,"  and  the  time  occupied  in  its 
discussion  brought  the  session  to  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

In  the  evening  the  association  went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
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the  discussion  being  of  a  general  nature  and  not  entered  on  the  min- 
utes as  part  of  the  proceedings. 

SECOND   DAY. 

Minutes  of  previous  session  approved  as  read. 

Drs.  W.  C.  Mason,  Mercer,  and  F.  H.  Abel,  Erie,  were  elected  to 
membership. 

Request  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Allen,  Girard,  to  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
active  membership  and  be  placed  on  the  honorary  list,  granted. 

Motion  of  Dr.  See  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  to  $25  per 
year  carried. 

Dr.  See  stated  that  in  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  of  the  Dental  Review^  published 
in  Chicago,  the  following  "query"  was  published  : 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Dental  Beview,  Sir : — I  wish  some  advice 
about  the  treatment  of  the  antrum.  I  have  a  case  where  an  abscess 
from  the  second  bicuspid  discharged  with  the  antrum,  and  after  the 
extraction  of  the  root,  pus  continued  to  flow  from  the  opening.  What 
treatment  should  be  adopted?     D.  D.  S.,  Meadville,  Pa." 

Dr.  See  further  stated  that  he  had  written  to  the  Dental  Review^ 
asking  for  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  if  the  communication  was 
genuine,  and  it  not  genuine,  that  a  statement  be  published  in  the  next 
number  stating  that  the  query  was  not  written  by  any  one  entitled  to 
the  degree  D.  D.  S.,  residing  in  Meadville,  Pa.  A  reply  was  received 
stating  that  the  communication  was  not  genuine,  and  that  the  editor 
declined  to  make  any  amends  for  the  injustice  done. 

Dr.  See  asked  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  publication  and  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Harland,  the  editor,  on  the  subject,  said  committee  to  report  by  reso- 
lution or  otherwise,  as  the  question  demands. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Heivly,  the  president  appointed  Drs.  Wolf,  D.  D. 
Magill  and  Todd  as  said  committee. 

The  topic,  "Crown  and  Bridge  Work,"  was  spoken  on  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Todd,  Titusville. 

The  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Dental  Laws  reported  that  but 
one  case  of  violation  had  come  to  their  notice. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Roll  called  and  minutes  of  morning  session  approved  as  read. 

The  following  was  read  : 

We,  your  committe  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  matter 
complained  of  by  our  Jfellew  member,  Cyrus  See,  D.  D.  S.  of  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Dental  Review,  in  Yol.  1,  No.  3,  Page  165,  and  signed 
D.  D.  S.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  find  it  was  not  a  communication  from  any 
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one,  but  originated  in  the  otiice  of  the  Dental  Review.  We  find  the 
matter  complained  of,  from  the  evidence  presented,  to  be  true;  and 
therefore,  "vve  wish  to  offer  the  followino- : 

Whereas,  Dr.  See  feels  aggrieved  by  said  publication  and  has  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  said  journal,  and  the  reply  received  from  said 
editor  is  of  so  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  a  nature,  that  we  deem  it 
but  justice  to  Dr.  See  and  the  profession  at  large,  that  the  facts  in  this 
case  be  made  public.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  the  query  in  question  was  an  act 

unprofessional  toward  a  brother  dentist,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 

respectable  journalism,  and  that  the  secretary  furnish  a  copy  of  this 

report  to  the  dental  journals  for  publication. 

E.  M.  Wolf,    ^ 

D.  D.  Magill,  Y  Com. 

J.  A.  Todd.        ) 

The  Executive  Committee,  having  examined  the  accounts   of  Dr. 

Allen,  as  treasurer,  report  to  wit : 

Received  as  per  last  report, $102  28 

Paid  as  per  vouchers  (since  burned)  expense  in  full  of  liti- 
gation in  case  Dickson,  of  Sharon,      .         .         .         .  48  32 


Balance  on  hand, -  -         $  53  96 

This  amount  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  Executive  Committee. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Cyrus  See, 
J.  H.  Heivly, 
M.  H.  Fetzger, 
M.  B.  Naramore, 

Executive  Committee. 

Received  and  adopted. 

Charges  were  preferred   against  Dr.  F.  H.  Lawrence,  of  Erie,  and 
tiie  Secretary  instructed  to  notify  him  to  appear  at  the  meeting  of  the  ' 
association  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  expelled  for  breach 
of  the  code  of  ethics. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Dr.  Fetzger,  President;  Dr.  Naramore,  Vice  President ;  Dr.  Elliott, 
Secretary;  Dr.  Heivly,  Treasurer.  Board  of  Censors:  Drs.  White- 
sides,  Green  and  See.  Delegate  to  State  vSociety,  Drs.  See,  Fetzger, 
Elliott,  (C.  D.)  Abel  and  Dunn. 

The  following  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  as  our  next  meeting  will  be  the  quarter  centennial  of 
this  association,  a  more  general  invitation  be  given  to  the  profession  to 
meet  with  us  on  that  occasion. 
.    Meadville  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned. 
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CLOSING  SESSION,  THURSDAY. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:30,  roll  called  and  minutes  of  previous 
meeting  approved  as  read. 

The  subject  of  electricity,  as  applied  to  dentistry,  was  freely  dis- 
cussed and  productive  of  numerous  opinions,  some  being  strong  ad- 
mirers of  the  electric  mallet. 

Dr.  George  Elliott  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Constitutional 
Treatment  of  Teeth  of  Frail  Structure."  The  article  was  very  lucid, 
hence  well  received.  In  the  general  discussion  that  followed,  Dr.  F. 
H.  Abel,  Erie,  spoke  at  some  length  and  advocated  the  filling  of  such 
teeth,  temporarily,  with  zinc  phos  ;  he  also  described  cases  in  practice 
in  which  he  had  given  constitutional  treatment  and  from  which  he 
hoped  for  beneficial  results. 

Secretary's  report  of  receipts  and  expenses,  showing  a  balance  of 
$94  in  the  treasury,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  introduced  and  installed  into  their 
several  positions.  Remarks  were  in  order  and  the  newly  elected  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing  to  the  members. 

The  president  announced  the  following  as  the  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  Drs.  Cyrus  See,  George  Elliott,  F.  Herrick,  E. 
M.  Wolf,  F.  H.  Abel. 

The  executive  committee  reported  the  following  as  subjects  and 
essayists  for  the  next  session  : 

Address  of  Welcome,  George  Elliott,  Meadville. 

President's  Address,  M.  H.  Fetzger,  Greenville. 

Anaesthetic  Application  of  the  Dental  Art,  W.  E.  Magill,  Erie. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  A.  Todd,  Titusville. 

Remedial  agents  and  their  Application  in  Dental  Practice,  W.  E. 
Yan  Orsdalen,  Sharon. 

Discussion  opened  by  E.  M.  Wolf,  Oil  City. 

The  practical  Application  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  F.  H.  Abel, 
Erie. 

Discussion  opened  with  clinic,  by  T.   H.   Whitesides,  Youngstown. 

The  Matrix  and  its  uses,  G.  W.  Green,  New  Castle. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  H.  Heivly,  Oil  City. 

Enology  of  Dental  Caries,  W.  C.  Mason,  Mercer. 

Discussion  opened  by  D.  C.  Dunn,  Meadville. 

Electricity  as  Applied  to  Dentistry.     H.  E.  Dunn,  Cochranton. 

Discussion  opened  by  F.  Herrick,  Greenville. 

Incidents  of  Office  Practice,  Discussion  General. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a  four  days'  session,  which,  with 
the  balance  of  the  report  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  each  member  of  the 
association  a  paper  containing  a  full  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  heartily  tendered 
to  Mr.  Martin,  proprietor  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  for  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  this  asso- 
ciation during  this  meeting. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die,  and 
thus  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  in  the  histor^^  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Association.  The  attendance  was  not  only  large — some 
thirty  members  and  visitors  being  present — but  the  meetings  were 
full  of  profit  for  all  concerned.  The  next — the  quarter-centennial — 
meeting,  will  be  held  in  this  cit}',  four  days,  commencing  the  first 
Tuesday  in  Ma}^,  188'S.  Every  eflfort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  it  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  association,  and  one  which  will 
fittingl}'  commemorate  its  quarter-centennial  anniversary. 


DENTAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


BY  JOHN  D.  WING  ATE,  D.  D.  S. 


The  difi'erence  in  the  effect  of  hand-pressure,  as  compared  with 
malleting,  is  easily  shown  on  a  heavy  piece  of  lead.  The  mallet- 
stroke  will  sink  the  plugger-point  much  deeper  into  the  lead  than  will 
hand-pressure.  From  this  standpoint  the  value  of  mallet  instruments 
may  be  estimated. 

At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  New  York,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  instruments,  among 
which  were  some  mallet-pluggers.  The  writer  disgusted  the  exhibitor 
of  a  mechanical  mallet  not  a  liitle  by  trying  his  noisy  instrument 
with  pressure,  when  it  stopped  hammering.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  writer,  such  an  instrument  is  worthless.  It  will  give  only  sur- 
face condensation  unless  the  blow  is  made  unpleasantly  heavy  for  the 
patient,  who  may  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

The  amount  of  greasy  matter  which  is  absorbed  by  porcelain  teeth 
when  worn  for  a  time,  is  surprising.  Even  a  gold  plate,  after  a  few 
years'  wear,  becomes  so  impregnated  that  a  piece  half  an  inch  square 
will  give  off  an  unbearable  odor  when  heated.  The  ground  surfaces 
at  the  joints  between  gum-sections  are  soon  covered  with  this  greasy 
deposit.  When  the  plate  is  worn,  and  when  repair  is  necessary,  the 
vulcanizing  i)rocess  seems  to  cliar  it :  making  dark,  disgusting  look- 
ing joints.     If  the  blocks  are  removed  from  the  plate  and  boiled  for 
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an  hour  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  they  will  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  grease.  The  blocks  may  be  removed  from  the  plate  b}^ 
heating  it.  A  plaster  model  should  first  be  run  on  its  palatal  side, 
to  prevent  warping.  After  the  blocks  are  removed,  the  edges  of  the 
fracture — if  the  plate  is  broken — are  easily  cut  away,  to  secure  fresh 
surfaces  for  the  new  rubber  to  adhere  to,  and  if  sufficient  of  the 
old  rubber  is  removed  to  allow  the  new  material  to  reach  the  pins  in 
the  blocks  next  the  fracture,  a  very  strong  joint  will  be  made. 

In  mixing  plaster-of-Paris,  if  as  much  sugar  as  will  lay  on  a  silver 
five-cent  piece  is  added  to  the  water  used,  the  cast  will  be  found  to  be 
surprisingly  hard,  even  if  the  plaster  should  be  poor.  For  quick  set- 
ting, both  sugar  and  salt  may  be  added.  The  addition  of  alum  or 
cream  of  tartar  will  retard  its  setting. 

If  a  coil  of  sheet  zinc  is  put  into  the  water  in  a  vulcanizer,  it  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  much  of  the  black  oxide  which  is  found  on 
iron  flasks  and  clamps.  After  the  zinc  has  been  used  three  or  four 
times,  the  flasks  will  soil  the  fingers  but  very  little  when  handled. 

Partial  impressions  should  be  well  flooded  with  water  just  before 
the  plaster  is  poured.  The  plaster  should  be  mixed  considerably 
thicker  than  usual,  as  the  water  left  in  the  impression  will  mix  with 
it  and  render  it  thinner.  After  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  are  filled, 
pieces  of  wire  may  be  dropped  into  them  to  strengthen  them.  A 
cast  from  a  well-drenched  impression  will  show  but  few,  if  any,  air 
bubbles,  as  the  water  leads  the  plaster  over  the  surfaces  and  into  the 
depressions. 


I 


BLEACHING  TEETH. 

There  are  many  methods  of  performing  this  every-day  operation ; 
some  are  good  and  others  ver}^  bad.  Teeth  may  be  bleached  with 
hot  air,  by  electricity,  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  no  single  meth- 
od can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  all  cases.  A  correspondent  desires 
some  information  on  this  subject,  and  we  present  the  following  as  one 
method  : 

After  the  root  has  been  filled,  and  the  tooth  is  free  from  tenderness, 
apply  the  dam,  dry  the  cavity,  and  remove  all  discolored  decay. 
Wash  the  cavity  several  times  with  fresh  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
place  a  few  crystals  of  chloride  of  alumina  in  the  cavity  (this  may  be 
procured  of  E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co.,  Chicago),  moisten  them  with  pe- 
roxide, and  wait  from  three  to  five  minutes,  wash  the  cavity  thor- 
oughly with  distilled  water,  then  apply  a  solution  of  thirty  grains  of 
borax  to  the  ounce  of  water,  until  the  acid  is  entirely  neutralized. 
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Dry  the  cavity  with  hot  air,  and  paint  the  interior  with  copal  ether 
varnish.  When  it  is  dry,  mix  oxj^chloride  of  zinc  of  the  desired  color, 
and  fill  the  cavity  full  ;  allow  it  to  harden,  then  prepare  the  cavity  for 
the  gold  filling,  and  fill  it  at  once.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  whole 
operation  is  to  be  made  at  one  sitting,  and  that  oxyphosphate  of  zinc 
is  not  recommended  as  a  lining  for  the  cavity,  or  base  for  the  gold 
filling.  In  the  central  and  lateral  incisor  teeth  we  have  glued  wliite 
unruled  note-paper  to  the  labial  walls  with  varnish,  then  covered  it 
with  ox^'chloride,  and  afterwards  filled  with  gold,  and  had  a  good  re- 
sult as  regards  color.  A  cause  of  failure  is  the  performance  of  the 
operation  on  different  da3's,  thereby  allowing  moisture  from  without 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  cavity,  and  contaminate  the  oxychloride.  Never 
use  a  steel  instrument  when  mixing  it,  and  alwa3"s  allow  the  water  of 
crystallization  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  before  cutting  into  it.  Fol- 
low these  procedures,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. — Edi- 
torial in  Dental  Review. 


DON'T  READ  THIS. 


Messrs.  Johnson  &  Lund  : — 

Gentlemen : —  *******j  must  confess  my  regrets 
that  I  did  not  know  the  true  inwardness  of  your  "Extra  Tough'^ 
Dental  Rubber  ere  this  time,  and  am  really  sorry  I  did  not  take  your 
advice  long  since,  as  with  the  extra  tough  rubber,  treated  according 
to  directions,  I  can  make  plates  almost  as  thin  as  gold  plate,  and 
much  stronger  than  with  any  other  rubber  I  have  used  of  three  times 
the  thickness,  and  find  that  it  takes  kindl}^  to  the  mouth  and  causes  no 
irritation.     You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  if  you  wish.     Hastily,  &c., 

E.  D.  Williams,  D.  D., 

Wilkesbarre,  Penna. 


MY  METHOD  OF  BRIDGE-WORK. 


HY  H.   W.  RUNYAN,  D.  D.  S.,  EATON,  OHIO 


There  is  no  doubt  that  bridge-work  is  very  valuable  in  many  in- 
stances, for  partial  dentures.  But  the  great  cost  of  the  gold  process 
places  it  within  reach  of  comparatively  few,  while  there  are  fewer 
practitioners  of  dentistry  that  thoroughly  understand  the  swaging 
and  soldering  of  gold  that  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  gold 
bridge-work.  The  method  here  described  will  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all   who  can  aft'ord  a  plate  of  any  kind,  and   it  can  be  con- 
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structed  by  any  one  capable  of  making  a  vulcanite  plate,  and  I  think 
it  will  last  as  long  as  any  bridge-work,  or  as  long  as  the  roots,  to 
which  it  is  attached,  will  last. 

Process  of  Construction,  for  a  case  where  the  four  incisors  are 
missing  and  the  cuspid  roots  remain  : 

After  cutting  the  cuspids  down  to,  or  a  little  above,  the  margin  of 
the  gum,  prepare  by  drilling  out  the  canal  with  an  inverted  cone-bur, 
and  then  a  pointed  fissure-bur.  By  so  doing  a  perfect  funnel-shaped 
canal  is  formed,  which  gives  strength  to  the  work,  and  facilitates  ac- 
cess to  the  end  of  the  root.  Take  a  platinum  bar  long  enough  to 
reach  from  one  root  to  the  other,  and  bend  at  right  angles  to  form  the 
pins.  Now  set  the  bridge  support  in  place,  after  bending  to  conform 
with  the  gums  ;  and  take  the  impression  and  articulation.  Make  the 
model,  place  on  the  articulator,  and  wax  on  vulcanite  teeth.  Kemove 
from  the  articulator,  flask  and  vulcanize,  after  covering  all  the  rubber 
with  vulcanizable  gold. 

Gum  teeth  can  be  used  for  the  bridge  between  the  roots,  if  the  al- 
veolar process  has  been  absorbed  very  much. 

After  vulcanizing,  clean  up  and  fasten  in  by  placing  a  little  cement 
on  the  pin  that  extends  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  fissure-drill. 
The  rubber  will  fill  that  part  formed  by  the  inverted  cone. 

Use  the  best  rubber,  run  the  vulcanizer  slowly  up  to  300°  Fah.  and 
vulcanize  for  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  You  will  have  "a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  a  jo}^"  to  your  patient  and  yourself. — Ohio  Journal  of 
Dental  Science. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BOARD. 

The  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  meet,  with  the  State 
Dental  Society,  at  Glen  Summit,  Luzerne  County,  Tuesday,  July 
26th, 1887. 

Candidates  for  Examination  should  be  prompt  in  attendance,  and 

call  upon  the  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  C.  Green. 

N.  E.  MAGILL, 

Pi'esident. 
AMERICAN   DENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

CHANGE  OF  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  commencing  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 2d,  1887. 

GEO.   H.   GUSHING, 

Recording  Secretary, 


HIGHLY  IMPROVED 


MODELLING  GOMPOSITION 


FOR 

Taking  Impression  of  the  Mouth  or  any  ether  purpose  where 
a  Perfect  Impression  is  required. 


DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  hot  water,  and  ■when  soft  enough 
work  into  ihe  desired  shape  with  the  fingers  ;  place  it  in  tlie  cup,  and  then  soften 
the  surface  witli  dry  heat.  Tiiis  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  body,  it 
takes  abetter  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  be  used  exclu- 
sively, wet  the  fingers  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  oil  the  impression  b(;fore  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the 
Composition  can  be  easily  removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  nnnutes  in  hot  water. 


No.  0.— EXTRA  SOFT.— This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frccjuent  use  ;  they  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 
MNo.  1. — SOFT. — Tliis  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths, 
and  softens  at  a  low  heat  ;  hardens  in  two  minutes. 

No.  2. — MEDIUM — This  grade  is  mostly  used  and  requires  a  higher 
heat  to  soften  than  No.  I,  and  sets  quicker. 

No.  3. — For  use  in  hot  weather,  and  recjuires  a  higher  heat  to  soften   than 

No.  2.  and  hardens  (juicker. 

C^No.  2  "will  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified. 

Price  perpound  .     .  ^-25.     perhalf  pound  box  .     .  $0.63 

**      five  pounds  purchased  at  one  time     -     .     ,     .     5  63 

•'     ten        '•  "  "  "        .     .    .     .  10,00 
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fiDYANGE   IN  ^F^IGB. 


Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  raw  material,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  advance  the  cost  on  No.  1  Improved  Dental  Lathe  to 


JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 

IMPROVED 

DENTAL  LATHE,  No.  1 

In  the  construction  of 
this  La  the  we  have  intro- 
duced  several   novelties 
which   only  need    to    be 
seen  to    be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
of  the  spindle    is  made 
with  a  split-chuck     and 
collar,  which   admits  of 
the  mandrels  being  changed  with  great  facil- 
ity and  insures  their  running  true;  the  other 
end  of  the  spindle  is  made  taper,  to  carry  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.    In  the  next  place,  the 
table,  which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted 
with  two  drawers,  extends  about  13^  inches 
further  in  the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in 
front  of  it,  thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  oper- 
ator with  a  sufficiency  of  table   room  upon 
which   to  lay  articles  that  it  is  desirable  to 
liave  at  hand.     The  driving-wheel  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and    weighs  24  pounds. 
This  great  weight  and  enlarged  diameter,  in 
combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assure  its  running  with  great  ease,  power  and 
rapidity. 

The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  per- 
mits of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six 
inches,  thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened 
without  taking  it  off.  Accompanying  the 
Lathe  will  be  found  three  mandrels,  fitted 
with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each 
size  of  the  threads  fitttd  in  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Improved  Metallic  Centre  CorrundumWheels. 
Tliere  are  also  three  brass  chucks  which  screw 
on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  with  cor- 
rundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centres. 

The  Lathe  is  neatly  painted  and  gilded,  and 
is  50  beautifully  modeled  that  it  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  operating  room,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  it  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe 
is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  apart 
and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass.  The 
spindle  is  fitted  with  an  appliance  to  take  up 
any  lost  motion. 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  belonging 
to  this  Lathe  see  page  9  of  adv.  and  note  at 
foot  of  same  page. 

Price  complete,  with  Man- 
drels and  Chucks,  boxed,  $19. 


wS    JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


Principal  Depot  and   Manu- 
factory, 620  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Branch  Depot,   514  Wabash 
Avenue,  Cliicago. 


Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  Raw  Material,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
advance  the  cost  on  No.  2  Improved  Lathe  to  f  24.00. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 


IMPROVED 


DENTAL    LATHE    NO.    2. 


The  stand  and  table  of  this  Lathe  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  stand  and 
table  of  J.  &  L.  Improved  Lathe.  (See  opposite  page.)  The  Lathe  Head  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  article  ;  the  workmanship  and  materials  being  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion 
which  may  occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  crone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The 
chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split 
ends  of  the  Mandrels,  thus  giving  ihem  very  long  bearings.  The  oil  holes  are 
covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley  wheels  are 
highly  finished  and  the  frame  work  is  Japanned.  The  Lathe  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  compass. 


RRICE. 

Lathe  Complete,  with  ten  Chucks, 

"      Without  Chucks,  -  -  -      * 

For  cuts  of  the  ten  Chucks  and  Mandrels,  see  page  f»  of  adv. 

TO:EI3SrSOI>T    cSc    I_i"Cr3^DD, 


!|^24.00 
21.00 


Principal  Depot  and  Manufactory,  620  Race  Street,  Phila.     Branch  Depot, 
514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


LATHE  HEAD,  NO. 


I 


I. 


This  Lathe  Head  is  famished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collai*,  which  allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
changed  with  great  facility,  and  insures  their  moving  true ;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
taper  to  carry  brusti  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
drels, fitted  wiih  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  in  Johnson  & 
Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corrundum  wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corrundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  For 
the  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonaring  to  this  Lathe  Head  see  page  9  of  adv.  and  note 
at  bottom  of  same  page.  PKIUE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDRELS  AND  CHUCKS,  $  6. OO. 

The  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel. 


This  is  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  foot-power  ever  of- 
fered for  general  use  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  Wheel  measures 
18^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  45  pounds.  The  entire 
apparatus  is  handsomely  paint- 
ed, and  each  wheel  is  furnished 
with  a  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  wheel,  when 
at  rest,  off  the  centre  and  ready 
for  action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel   •   • 
Cord  and  Couplings 


$11.00 
.50 


SOCKET  LATHE  HEAD 


This  Lathe  Head  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  4^  inches. 
This  admits  of  its  being  made  to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator,  and  also  to 
tighten  the  cord,  without  removing  it  from  the  L;itho.  This  Lathe  Head  i.s  furnished 
with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which  admit  of  tho  mandrels  being  changed  with 
great  facility,  and  insuring  their  running  true.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  is 
made  taper,  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will 
be  found  tJiree  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each 
size  of  the  threads  fitted  to  Johnson  k  Lund's  corrundum  wheels.  There  are  also 
;  three  brass  chucks  which  screw  on  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corrundum 
-wheels  made  without  metal  centres.  For  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  which 
accompany  this  LatheJIIead  see  page  1)  of  adv.    and  note  at  bottom  of  same   page. 


Price  complete,  with  Majadrels  and  Chucks,, 
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.$700. 


LATHE  HEAD  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel, 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentist's  Lathe  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship  and 
materials  used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately 
fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can 
be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  finished  with  a  cone-screw 
on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with 
a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the 
mandrels,  thus  giving  them  very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are 
covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  cap?.  The  spindle  and  pulley-wheel 
are  highly  finished  and  the  frame  work  Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and 
mandrels  are  supplied  with  the  lathe,  if  desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and 
mandrels  see  opposite  page. 


PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks. 
Head,  without  chucks. 


11   00 
8  00 


JOHplSOM  ^plD  LUWD'g  Ifi^oVED  LATHE  NO.  2. 
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Nob.  1,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corrundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4  will 
carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  screw  mandrels  for  the 
improved  metal-centre  corrundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  brass  chucks  fitting 
upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corrundum  wheels  on. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 

. 

• 

. 

^3  50 

No.  I, 

-  $   30 

No.  5, 

- 

35 

No.  2, 

45 

No.  6, 

- 

40 

No.  3, 

60 

No.  7, 

- 

45 

No.  4, 

I  00 

No.  8, 

9> 

10,  each,  - 

25 

Note. — A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  i.  Lathe 
Head  No.  i  and  Socket  Lathe  Head,  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Illustrated  above. 


Hand  and  Foot  Lathe. 


The  above  cut  illustrates  our  HAND  AN  D  FOOT  LATHE.  It  is  made  with  a 
Split-Chuck  similar  to  the  one  fitted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various 
Lathe  Heads.  It  is  furnished  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  Brush 
Wheels,  Felt  Wheels,  Cones,  etc.,  and  with  a  Universal  Mandrel  which  will  fit  any 
size  of  Corrundum  Wheel,  Cone  or  Cup,  made  with  the  Improved  Brass  Centre,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  and  thickest  sizes.  We  also  send  with  the  Lathe 
three  brass  Chucks  (illustrated  on  page  9  of  adv.),  which  screw  upon  the  Universal 
Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferring  to  useCorrundumWheels  without  the 
metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  Mandrels  and  three  brass  Chucks, 
complete,  seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut, 
and  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE $6.50. 


PORTABLE  Head-rest 


Til  is  Head-Rest  can  be  attaclied  to  any 
chair  ;  is  very  firm  and  can  be  raised, 
lowered  or  moved  backward  or  forward 
without  interfering  with  the  attachment 
to  the  chair.  It  occupies  a  space  only 
l'^  by  4  inches,  and  weighs  less  than 
four  pounds. 

Price,  $5.00. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

PRINCIPAL  DEPOT  : 

620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

BRANCH  DEPOT : 

514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DALY'S  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
GOLD  LINING. 

RUBBER  SORE  MOUTH  CURED  AND  PREVENTED. 

EACH  BOOK  CONTAINS  8  SQUARE  INCHES  OF  GOLD  LINING 

OLID      I^XTBBEI^      I=nLi.-^TES     ILiII>TEID- 
Every  Part  of  New  or  Old  Plates  can  be  Lined  with  It. 

This  lining  presents  advantages  that  no  other  can.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  chemically 
pure  gold.  It  is  united  mechanically  with  the  rubber  of  the  plate  without  the  intervention 
ofany  other  metal  or  of  rubber  or  any  other  cement  between  it  and  the  plate. 

Being  BO  formed  and  ao  unite<l  there  can  be  no  tarnish  or  chemical  change  of  state  from 
the  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  mouth,  or  from  the  effects  ot  galvanic  action  between  differ- 
ent metals  in  contact.  Its  union  with  the  rubber  is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
It,  and  its  removal  inrolves  the  destruction  both  of  the  lining  and  the  portion  of  rubber  with 
which  It  is  in  contact. 

Every  surface  of  the  plate  can  be  lined  with  it  if  so  desired.  Old  plates,  no  matter  how 
long  worn,  can  be  lined  with  it,  preserving  perfectly  the  fit  and  articulation.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  pure  jfold,  it  will  not  only  prevent  rubber  sore  mouth,  but  will  cure  that  disease 
where  applied  to  rubber  plates  that  have  produced  it. 

The  cost  of  lining  plates  with  it  will  be  seen  to  be  small  by  taking  the  price  of  a  book  of 
It  and  couLting  how  many  plates  of  different  sizes  can  be  covered  by  eight  square  Inches  of 
lining,  the  amount  contained  in  each  book. 

Full  Instructions  with  Each  Book. 
PRICE  PER  BOOK - $3  50. 

The  following  named  dentl.«ts  In  Baltimore  and  Wa.«hlngton  made  arrangements  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  .January  ;jth,  1H80.  to  use  this  lining. 

Baltimokb.— Doctors  T.  S.  Waters,  W.  H.  Hoopes,  W.  B.  Finney,  C.  E.  Duck,  T.  H,  Daw 
S.  n  Pennington.  J.  C.  Uhler,  O.  F.  McDonald,  B.  M.  Wllkerson.  J.  B.  McPherson,  B.  Holly 
Smith,  C.  E.  Blerbower,  W.  S.  Norrls,  A.  P.  Krouse,  J.  A.  Webb.  A.  (>.  Finnev,  E.  P.  Keech 
M.  W.  Foster,  A.  P.  Qorn.  T.  W.  Covin.  T.  F.  Cherrv,  W,  P.  Welsh,  II.  Cr.  Uflch.  Bernhard 
Myer,  T.  F.  I^ang.  A.  J.  Brown,  A.  J.  Volck,  H.  E.  Hanley,  C.  S.  Qrindall,  W.  A.  Mills,  J.  H. 
Parker.  Jj.  .1.  Pearce.  .T   E.  Orrlson. 

Washington.— Doctors  James  B.  Hodgkin,  Ij.  C.  F.  Hugo,  H.  M.  Schooley,  Wm.  Merrill 
D.  O.  Knight,  Thos.  O.  Hills.  M  F.  Flnley.  R.  N.  (iunnell,  K.  B.  Muncaster,  .T  B.  Ten  Eyck. 
S.  F.  Newton.  Qeo.  B.  Welch,  John  L.  Wolf,  E.  R.  Rust,  K.  Finley  Hunt  W.  Donnally,  H.  B. 
Noble,  E.  B,  Bliss. 
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it©miir©r%  Flamtie  S@M. 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  have 
introduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  "Steurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  any 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
used : — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
(which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  sensitive 
teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


miMBOTi^Q^Mm  wQ^m  wmw. 


Take  a  piece  of  gold  about  the  width  of  the  cavity  and  gently  knead  it  in 
with  a  large  instrument  (as  if  it  were  putty)  by  pressing  it  from  the  centre  well  up 
against  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  When  somewhat  compact,  work  it  over  with  a 
smaller  instrument  until  all  the  brown  particles  disappear  and  it  has  a  bright 
frosted  surface. 

Add  another  piece  by  first  making  firm  pressure  with  the  instrument  so  as  to 
make  it  adhere  to  the  condensed  piece  at  one  point,  and  then  gently  knead  the 
rest  into  the  cavity,  and  then  as  before  press  it  until  it  becomes  frosted. 

Use  large  broad  points  with  slight  serrations.  Amalgam  carriers  and  files 
make  good  instruments  to  knead  it  into  a  cavity.  When  the  cavity  is  slightly 
overfilled,  then  burnish  down,  being  careful  to  overlap  the  edges.  Finish  with  file, 
etc.,  as  usual. 

Being  chemically  pure  Gold,  without  admixture  of  any  foreign  substances, 
it  will  hold  its  color.  If  by  the  lapse  of  time  it  should  lose  any  of  its  cohesiveness, 
you  simply  heat  it  upon  a  thin  sheet  of  mica  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  Do  not  use  too 
large  pieces,  and  pick  them  up  from  a  hard  surface,  such  as  a  piece  of  stifi"  paper. 
By  keeping  it  in  the  bottle  it  can  b^  kept  for  a  long  time  without  annealing. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  ihat  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
small  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurers  Plastic  Gold,  because 
the  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
ment, do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Price  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2.50.     Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

DENTAL    DEPOTS, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  ChicagOi 
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DOUBLY  REF/NECf. 


EXTRATOUGH 
GOLD  FOIL. 


(   PHILADELPHIA^ 

)      620  RACE  ST. 


'     CHICAGO 

1^    514  WABASH  AVE 


COHESIVE.         EXTRA  COHESIVE. 
SOFT  OR  SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  in  Quality.  Does  not  Ball  up  under  the 
plugirer.     Its  absolute  purity  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Exhibits  great  softness 
under  the  burnisher.  Possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of  durability 
and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  J  ounce. 

- 

- 

$4.(M) 

I*er  1  ounce, 

- 

- 

$29.00 

U   1    u 
4 

- 

- 

7.75 

((   9    a 

- 

- 

57.00 

<(    1 
2 

. 

- 

15.00 

1.", 


RUBBER  DAM  iN   TiNS. 

Extra  TdudIi  CnffGr-Dam  RutitiGr. 


IFa-clsed.    l33L 


TRADE 


Tll^r    <O.Ji^l:T^. 


MARK. 


2s(dCa,aa.Mfa,ct-a.red.    Expressl3r    for 


620  /?/4(?£  STREET,  Phi/a. 


5/4  WABASH  AVENUE,  Chicago,  Ills. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  new  article  of  Rubber 
Dam,  made  in  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Para  Rubber,  no  adulterations  being  used 
in  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber,  sufficient  of  sulphur  only  being 
used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  83^  inches  wide  and  from  Z%  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  is  packed  in  metal  tubes  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  in  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very  ma- 
terially in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 


Per  can  containing  %  lb.  Thin, 
"      "  "  3^  "    Medium, 

*i      "  "  ]4  "    Thick, 

Sent  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 


$1  00 

1  50 

2  00 


Rubber  Dam  hy  the  Yard. 

35  Inches  Wide.    There  is  none  made  wider. 

TliE  BEBt  CoffEr-Dam  RuMef, 

Impossible  to  make  any  better — 35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber-Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  so 
that  we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.  Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  Cotfer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  very  superior  article,  to  supply  a  customer  who  was  impressed  with  the 
advertisement  of  the  same,  the  result  was,  that  he  found  it  tender  and  returned  it  to  us  unfit 
to  be  used,  we  replaced  it  with  our  own;  with  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin, per  yard,   $100 

Medium, "        "         1  50 

Thick, «'       "         2  00 

CAUTION. 
Much  oftheCoffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots,  andoflTered  by  their  travelers 
is  but  261^  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  less  material  to  the  yard  than  ours.    For  instance,  our 
Medium  35  inch  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  cheap  as*  261^  inch  of  equal  quality  would  be  at 
$1.12>^  per  yard. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  St.,  Philadel  phia.      514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago- 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


SOLE  AGENTS. 


A  phosphate:  of  zinc. 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  P'irst-Class  Filling  than  any  other  offered  to  the  profession. 

PUT  UP  IN  PACKAGES  CONTAINING  HALF  OUNCE. 

Price,  per  Package,       -       -  -        $1,00. 

Each  package  of  the  '*  Onyx  "  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  "  Asbestos 
Felt,"  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 


PHOSPHATE   OF  ZINC. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  for  the  next  four  months  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS 
FELT,  so  that  those  desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a 
lining  for  cavities,  and  as  a  nerve  cap. 


Price,  perPac«age, 


$2.00. 


JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER. 

BED  UCTION  IN  PRICE, 

ouji  OWK  ijviFOjiTAjioji. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  .Jai)anese  Bibulous  paper  direct  from 
Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbtmt  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  ol)liged  to  i)ay  to  the  imi)()rter3,  wliicli  enables  us 
to  have  the  y)leasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

Price,  per  lOO  Sheets,  -----  $  .40 

500      "  -       -       -       _       »  1.75 
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FIXJBBE:R  D.AL1VC  A.NTy  NjAlPKIN  HOUB^ 


A  very  convenient  and  effective  arrangement  for 
holding  the  ends  of  the  rubber  back  and  up  while 
operating.  It  consists  of  an  elastic  ribbon  attached 
to  two  oval  buffalo-horn  plates,  upon  which  spring 
catches  are  adjusted  to  hold  a  rubber  or  napkin.  A 
broad  elastic  band  passes  around  the  head  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a  tight-fitting  slide.  It  is 
tightened  or  loosened  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  buckle. 

Dentists  who  have  used   the  holder  value 
it  highly. 
Price, $1.00 

Rubber  Dam  Clamp  Forceps. 

We  here  represent  a  Rubber  Dam  Clamp 
Forcep,  combining  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Bow- 
man's and  Dr.  Allan's  patterns.  All  these  for- 
ceps have  the  lock  slide,  which  keeps  clamps 
and  forceps  extended  and  ready  for  use  when 
necessity  compels  the  operator  to  lay  them 
down  momentarily. 

Forceps,  Nickel  plated  (see  cut)    .     .     .    $2.00 
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STRAIGHT  RUBBER  DAM  PUNCHES. 

Octagon  handles,  ....... 

Octagon,  J^  inch  handles,  ball  ends  (see  cut), 
J^  inch  steel,  engraved  handles,  ISickel  Plated, 


TRIPLEX  RUBBER  DAM  PUNCH. 

Pattern  by  Dr.  Dolbeare. 

Very  effective  and  comfortable  in  use. 


Each,    $  .40 
"  .60 

"  .50 


Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


[Cut  exact  size  of  Instrument,] 


$1.50 


SMALL  SIZE. 


Price,   Nickel   Plated, 


$1.00 


n 


RUBBER  DAM  APPLIER. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND. 


This  instrument  is  designed  for  placing  Rubber  Dam  between 
the  back  teeth.     By  passing  the  twine  through  the  holes  in  the 
prongs  of  the  instrument,  and  bringing  the  ends  with  one  turn 
around  the  button,  so  as  to  keep  it  taut,  and  moving  it  with  a  lateral  motion,  the 
Rubber  will  be  forced  between  the  teeth. 

price:. 

With  I  inch  plain  octagon,  Steel  handle,  ball  ends  (see  cut),  each,  .         $1.25 

Nickel  Plated  (see  cut),        1.50 


RUBBER  DAM  WEIGHTS  AND  SPRINGS. 


These  weights  are 
intended  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  Dam, 
when  in  use,  serving 
to  keep  it  out  of  the 
way  of  the  operator. 

They  are  of  metal, 
handsomely  nickel 
plated.  The  springs 
are  of  stiff  metal, 
nickel  plated.  They 
are  readily  attached 
and  removed  from 
the  Dam  without 
tearing  it. 

There  are  three 
sizes.  The  small  size 
weighs  1  ounce ;  the 
medium  size  weighs 
1^  ounces  ;  the  large 
size  weighs  If  ounce. 

Price,  with  Spring, 
each,     .     40cts. 


Nos.  1  to  12,  designed  for  general  use.    The  variety  being  sufficient  for  all  teeth. 
DR.  CHAS.  F.  ALLAN'S  SET  OF  6,  PLAIN. 


Dr.   Chas.  F.  Allan's  set  of  6,  Serrated. 


Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


12 
Each,  40c. 


Xos.  13, 14, 15,  DR.  CHAS.  F.  ALLAN'S  especial  designs  for  use  on  lower  molars,  the  inside 
edges  of  the  clamp  being  shaped  to  conform  to  the  necks  of  these  teeth.  They  are  so  formed 
that  they  entirely  clear  the  tooth  upon  which  they  clamp,  while  the  broad  flanges  keep  the 
Rubber  spread. 

Nos.  16  and  17,  the  H.  C.  Clamps  for  ladies'  and  children's  molars.  They  are  light,  small 
and  very  elastic. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Allan's   Molar  Clamps,  H.  C. 


13  14 

Price,  N'^kel  Plated, 


17 
Each,  40c. 

Nos.  18  to  25.  DR.  DEL.OS  PALMER'S  SET  OF  EIGHT.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  Universal 
Clamps  for  molars;  No.  3  for  posterior  cavities  In  isolated  molars;  No.  4  for  wisdom  teeth; 
No.  5  for  bicuspids;  No.  6  for  incisors;  Nos.  7  and  8,  rights  and  lefts,  for  cervical  cavities  in 
the  buccal  or  lingual  faces  of  molars. 

Dr.  Delos  Palmer's  Set  of  Eight. 


22  23  24  25 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, Each,  40c. 

Nos.  26  to  29,  DR.  AMBLER  TEES'  PATTERNS.  Nop.  26  and  27,  "Festooned  "  for  molars 
and  bicuspids,  with  deeply  festooned  gums.  Nos.  28  and  29.  "  Broad  Flange,"  for  molars  and 
bicuspids  The  broad  flange  spreads  the  rubber  considerably.  Nos.  30  and  31,  DR.  W.  W. 
EVANS'  BEAKED  MOLARS. 

Dr.  A.  Tees'  Festooned.  Dr.  A.  Tees'  Broad  Flanse.       Dr.  W.  W.  Evans'  Beaked  Molars. 


26  27 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


30  31 

Each,  40c. 


Nos.  32  and  33,  Dr.  Robert  Huey'a— Dens  Sapientiae— for  very  difficult  cases. 
which  require  one  side  to  be  smaller  than  others. 


Dr.R.  Huey's. 


Small  Irregularity. 


Nos.  34  to  37,  for 
Irregularity. 


32  33  34  35  36  37 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, Each,  40c. 

Nos.  38  to  46,  "  Reach-Around  Clamps,"  designed  for  isolated  teeth,  and  in  most  cases  where 
it  is  requisite  to  hold  the  dam  down  between  teeth  in  a  space  caused  by  removal  of  adjoining 
tooth.  They  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  upon  wii-dom  teeth,  the  hoop  being  pressed  for- 
ward to  compress  the  dam  behind  the  tooth.  Nos.  45  and  46  can  be  used  to  advantage  on 
bicuspids  and  incisors  for  holding  the  dam  out  of  the  way  of  tne  operator— their  long  back-set 
being  well  adapted  to  this  form  of  application. 

"  RE AOH- AROUND  "    RUBBER  DAM  OLAMPS. 


46 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, Each,  40c. 

Nos  47  to  50.  Dr.  John  W .  Holt's,  for  low  down  labial  cavities  upon  the  neck  of  a  tooth.  No. 
51,  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyder's  combination  of  Dr.  A.  Tets"  Festooned  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans's  Beaked 
Molars,  varying  from  the  Evans's  Clamp  by  having  beaks  on  each  flange. 

Dr.  John  W.  Holt's.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyder. 


47  48  49  50  51 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, Each,   40c, 

Nos  52  to  59,  DR.  H,  C,  LONaNECKER'S,  Nos.  52  to  56,  of  great  value  in  approximal 
fillings  as  they  enable  the  operator  to  bring  his  filling  more  nearly  to  completion  with  Dam 
and  Clamps  on  than  with  any  other  clamps.  Nos.  57,  58,  59,  the  same  general  shape  of  beaks 
as  52  to  66,  but  with  back-set  hoops.  _     ,^        .    ,.^        ^        „ 

No.  60,  DR.  A.  P.  SOUTH  WICK'S.  This  is  an  improvement  on  Dr.  Huey's  "Dens  Sap.," 
consisting  of  a  recess  for  Forceps'  Points  and  sufficient  back-set  to  allow  free  access  for  filling. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Lon2:necker's. 


55 


56 
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Dr.  H.  C.  Lonp:necker's  Back  Set. 


Dr.  Southwick's. 


57  58 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


60 
Each,  40c. 


Nos.  61  to  64,  Dr,  E.  C,  Moore's.  It  Is  claimed  for  these  clamps  that  they  will  get  down» 
and  stay  firmly  as  placed.  They  are  very  neatly  made  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  less 
obstructive  than  other  clamps. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore's. 


Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


Each,  60c. 


Nos.  67,  68,  69,  Dr.  W.  E.  Buckman's  Plain  Hinged  Clamps,  The  hoop  of  the  clamp  can  be 
tamed  down  -o  as  to  permit  of  work  at  the  tooth  on  which  it  is  placed.  Nos.  70  and  71  Dr 
J.  F.  P.  Kodson's — for  labial  or  buccal  gum  cavities.  ' 


Dr.  W.  E.  Buckman's. 


Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hodson's. 


67  68 

Price,  Nickel  Plated, 


69 


70  71 

Each,  80c. 


Nos.  72  to  75,  Dr.  W.  W.  Evans's.  The  clamps  are  designed  for  use  in  filling  labial  surfaces 
of  Incisors,  bicuspids  and  cuspids  when  the  cavity  is  close  to  or  under  the  margin  of  the  gum. 
Made  in  two  sizes  and  with  or  without  regulating  screw.  The  screw  serves  to  tighten  the 
hold  In  cases  where  the  clamp  does  not  fit  securely. 

No.  76.  Dr.  F.  Hickman's.  This  clamp  has  a  double  lip.  When  the  rubber  Is  punched,  It  I9 
applied  to  the  clamp  by  stretching  It  over  the  lip  and  allowing  it  to  fall  Into  the  recess.  This 
l8  especially  adapted  to  teeth  which  are  decayed  down  low  on  one  side. 


Dr.  W.  W.  Evans's, 
without  Screw. 


Dr.  Hickman's. 


Incisor  and  Bicuspid, 
with  Screw. 


72  73 

Price,  90c.  Each. 


74  75 

Price,  J1.25  Each. 
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76 
Price,  $1.20  Each. 


IMPORTANT. 

TOOTH  POWDER.  MOUTH  WASH. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern.  If  you  prefer  furnishing  your  patients 
with  preparations  for  the  Mouth  and  Teeth  under  your  own  label — we 
make  you  the  following  liberal  offer  :  If  you  will  buy  not  less  than  Six 
dozen  bottles  Tooth  Powder,  or  not  less  than  Six  dozen  bottles  Mouth 
Wash  at  one  time,  you  will  be  privileged  to  select  any  name  you  desire  to 
sell  the  goods  under,  in  place  of  our  proprietary  names  and  we  will  so  label 
the  bottles  using  the  selected  names  in  place  of  either  ^'  Doucehaleine  "  or 
*'  Odontophile  "  as  the  case  may  be,  and  substituting  your  name  and 
address  as  proprietors,  in  place  of  our  own,  without  any  additional  charge. 


PRICES. 

"DOUCEHALEINE." 

A  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  MO  UTS  WASH. 

In  Bottles  Fitted  with  Fine  Metal  Top. 


Per  1  doz. 

Per  3  doz. 

Per  6  doz. 

Per  12  doz. 

Size  No.  1 

$4.00 

$10.80 

$20.40 

$38.40 

2 

2.00 

5.40 

10.20 

19.20 

l( 


ODONTOPHILE," 

AJSr  ELBGANT  TOOTH  POWDER. 

In  Bottles  fitted  with  Fine  Metal  Top. 


Per  1  doz. 

Per  3  doz. 

Per  6  doz. 

Per  12  doz. 

Size  No.  1 

$4.00 

$10.80 

$20.40 

$38.40 

t*        «    2 

3.00 

8.10 

15.30 

28.80 

II        n    3 

2.00 

6.40 

10.20 

19.20 

JOPJISOJI  &  J.UJJP, 

^20  Race  Street,  Pliiladelpliia. 

5I4  ^Wabasli  Avenue,  Cliicas:o. 
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POSSESSES  THE  GREATEST  FREEDOM  FROM  SHRINKAGE. 


oz.  Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
fix  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


WORKS    WITH     GREAT    PLASTICITY    AND    PACKS    DCNSELY. 


Per  ounce $3  00 


half  ounce 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 
three     "  ** 

four       "  '*  *' 

five       "  "  ** 

ten        "  " 


1  50 
5  40 
7  65 
9  75 
11  75 
20  00 


[When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

Virgin  White  Alloy  for  Front  Teeth. 


Trade    v' 


Mark. 


The  prominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Fkeedom  feom  Shrinkage.  Fillings 
made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six  times  the 
diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  "  leakage 
test,"  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  perceptible  in- 
dications of  permeation  of  fluid.  Though  designed 
especially  for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand  mastication 
well  anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown  cavities, 
owever,  \ye  recommend  the  Extra  Tough  Gold 
AND  Platina  Alloy,  as  that  is  made  with  especial 
regard  to  edge-strength. 

rnicjES. 

Per  ounce $  2  00 

"     half  ounce 1  00 

"     two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time  . 3  80 

"     three     "              "             "                 .  .  5  40 

"     four      '•              "             "                 6  80 

"     five       "              "             "                 ....               8  00 

"ten        "              "             "                 15  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 
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It  Retains  its  Brightness. 
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Impervious  to  the  Secretions  of  the  Mouth. 
I'llICJSS. 

One                     Ounce  Package $  3  00 

Two-thirds             "             "          2  00 

One-third               "             " 1  00 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time.  . 5  40 

Three     "                *'        "        ''         •    •    •  7  65 

Four       "                "         "         *'          9  75 

Five       "               "        "        "         11  75 

Ten        *'                **        "        "          20  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  Bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  almost 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  cannot  be 
broken.  Their  sides  can  be  pressed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  lip  or  spout  for  pouring  out 
soft  plaster.  The  plaster  that  remains  in 
them  and  becomes  set  can  be  thoroughly 
crushed  and  removed  by  squeezing  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in  diameter 
by  3^  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH. 
24 


Continuous  Gunn-Work  Made  Easy 

DRriEES' 

LILIPUT  FURNACE 

FOR  CONTINUOUS  GUM-WORK. 


This  furnace  is  the  result  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Tees,  to  get  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat,  with  the  expenditure  of  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  Altliough  fifteen  inches 
high,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep,  yet  the  heat  of  the  muffle  is  intense  enough 
to  fuse  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  again,  after  being  etched;  and,  excepting  the  hottest  days  of 
summer,  the  laboratory  will  not  be  uncomfortably  warm. 

With  the  Liliput  Furnace, with  the  proper  and  convenient  appurtenances  accompanying  it, 
with  one  kind  and  size  of  fuel,  and  with  the  management  of  the  Furnace  heats,  heretofore 
considered  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  reduced  to  a  clock-work  system,  a  novice,  by 
careful  attention  to  the  directions  and  instructions,  may  be  successful  with  nis  first  set  of 
Continuous  Gum. 

Instructions  in  pamphlet  form,  for  "Dr.  Tees' Simplified  System  of  Mounting  and  Mend- 
ing Continuous  Gum-Work,"  accompany  each  Furnace. 

With  the  Furnace  are  two  muffles,  one  ash-pan,  one  slide,  a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs,  two 
coke-screens,  and  one-half  pound  of  kaolin. 

Price  of  Furnace,  v'ith  Necessaries  as  above,  $30. 

Boxing,  $1  extra.     Extra  muffles,  75  cts.  each. 

Body $1  50  per    1  oz. 

Lijjht  Colored  Gum  Enamel 125perMoz. 

Medium  Colored  Gum  Enamel 1  25  per  3^  oz. 

Dark  Colored  Gum  Enagiel l'25per3^oz, 

AMBLER  TEES,  D.  D.  S., 

548  NORTH  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

KNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

No.  11  Asylum  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 

Where  may  be  found  a  Complete  Assortment  of  Dental  Supplies.     I  keep  all  Dental 
Goods  and  Instruments  Made  and  Handled  by 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 

FOE  VARNISHING  PLASTER  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FOR 

GENERAL  LABORATORY  USE, 

No  oil,  soap  or  coloring  material  needed  with  this  varnish,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  all. 

Prepared    hy    B,    KX.]^RBPv    QIXB^RT,    0.    0.  S, 

Put  up  in  wide-mouthed  two-ounce  bottles. 
Price  per  Bottle,         ___----_..         -25  Cents. 

JAMES  M.  ERNESTS 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

DHISTTISTS'    FII.es 

of  all  descriptions, 

No.  2121  Sergeant  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A  New  Discovery!  A  New  Discovery  I 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE! 


ED\WITH 

CHIICKErI  ISERRV 


It  is  withoat  any  of  the  objectionable  features  peculiar  to  other  Angesthetics 
on  the  contrary  it  builds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the  circulation  and  adds  oxygen 
to  the  system.  The  properties  of  the  herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are 
hypnotic,  diaphoretic,  stimulative  and  antispasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from 
the  sleep  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  effects  as  most 
ao-reeable.  It  is  given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive  persons,  as 
well  as  the  aged  and  enfeebled,  and  no  injury  has  resulted,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
Anaesthetic  can  result  from  its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new  Vapor,  we 
publish  the  following  recommendation  from  physicians  and  dentists  who  have 
been,  and  are  now,  using  the  new  Vegetable  Anaesthetic : 

"  We  have  used  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  since  January  1886 — over  a  year — 
exclusively y  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  minor  operations  in 
surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedly  in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  dis- 
eases, Bright' s  disease,  etc.,  etc.,  where  the  patients  were  so  feeble  as  to  require 
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assistance  in  walking,  many  of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  we  could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
as  the  Anjfisthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much  regret  going  back  to  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether.  Frizzel  &  Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle  and  inhalers, 
together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self-apparent.  The  Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an 
operation  soon  evaporates  ;  but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop-valve.  No  vapor  can  escape 
through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient  stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once 
detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes  the  water  to  bubble. 

Directions. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  water  ; 
balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble  will  be  forced  from  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  perforated 
holes  in  long  glass  tube,  and  flavor  slightly  with  checkerberry  ;  change  the  water 
— say  every  100  gallons  of  vapor  used. 

^I^IOIES : 

100  gallon  Cylinder,  empty $10  00 

200      "  "  "       10  00 

500      "  "  "       22  00 

100  Gals.  Vapor.  5c.  per  gal 5  00 

200     "  "      4c.        "         8  00 

500     "  " 17  50 

Connection I   00 

Indicator  and  Safety  Bottle 2  00 

Gasometer 10  00 

Inhaler.    Improved 10  00 

Rubber   Face  Piece I  00 

Small    Rubber  Tubing per   foot  16 

Medium       "  "        "  25 

Large   Size "  35 

Tripod   for   lOO-gai.   cylinder 4   00 

"    200-gal.         "  5  00 

I  oz.  Checkerberry 50 

Boxing  Extra. 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  State 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Vegetable  Anesthetic  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  Ansesthetio  manufactured  by  your  Company,  and  find  that 
the  sam^-^consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  volatile  active 
principles  of  several  well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloro- 
form (which  has  sometimes  been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  likewise 
free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
tliis  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of  general  confidence. 

Respectfully,  .James  F.  Babcock. 

620    RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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B.  L  KNAPP  &  CO, 

161  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Have  Constantly  on   Hand   a   Large  Stock   of  Johnson   &   Lund's    IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  EXTRA  TOUGH  RUBBER,  EXTRA  AMAL- 
GAM, ONYX   CEMENT,  LATHES,    VULCANIZERS, 
IMPRESSION   CUPS,   &c.,   &c. 

Give  them  a  call,  and  you  will  receive  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  response. 


A.  W.  SEE  &  CO. 

1288  BROADWAY,  NEWYORK. 

BRANCH    DEPOT: 

3H  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dealers  in  Johnsow  &  Lund's  Improved 
Artificial  Teeth,  Extra  Tough  Rubber, 
Crimson- Brown  Kubber,  Light  and  Dark 
Red  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgam,  Onyx  Ce- 
ment, Johnson  &  Lund's  Lathes,  Johnson  & 
Lund's  Vulcanizers,  Impression  Cups,  and 
a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods  generally. 

Dentists  will  do  well  to  call  upon  them 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


Will  bring  out  a  perfect  joint  in  G-um  sections  of  rubber  plates  every  time.  Money  will  be 
refunded  to  any  one  who,  after  using  according  to  the  new  directions,fails  to  accomplish  what 
we  advertise.  No  office  right  to  buy.  A  sure  preventive  for  darli  or  spread  joints.  This 
Cement  is  prepared  expressly  for  ihis  purpose,  and  cannot  be  used  for  tilling  teeth.  Since 
the  introduction  of  our  Cement,  a  manufacturer  has  bought  a  little  carmine  at  a  drug  store, 
colored  the  powder  of  his  Cement  and  makes  the  assertion  that  he  has  made  It  for  years.  We 
were  the  first  to  prepare  a  Cement  for  this  purpose.  Our  packages  contain  eight  times  the 
amount  of  material  sold  by  other  firms. 


Price,  $1.00  per  packagre. 

BTJOm  6z  00.,  Broclsport-  HST. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


■^. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


620  RACE  ST,,  PHILADELPHIA. 


514  WABASH  AVE,^  CHICAGO^  ILL^ 


CHAS.   ABBEY  &  SONS, 

DCnSlS^S'   Fine  GOUD   FOIlJ. 

SOFT,  OR  NON-ADHESIVE,  AND  ADHESIVE. 

ALL     FROM      ABSOLUTELY     PURE       GOLD. 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Hawes's  Moulding  Flasks. 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Fig,  1  shows  the  lower  section  of  the  flask,  partly  open.  Fig.  2  shows  the  upper 
section.  When  in  use,  the  lower  section  is  closed  and  fastened  by  a  pin,  and  the 
Plaster  Model  placed  in  it,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3. 

Price, $3.00 

Bailey's  Flasks  for  Making  Metal  Dies. 


Per  Pair,  either  bmaii  Of  Large,  ...... 

Per  Set,  two  Sizes,  Small  and  Large,         ...... 

A  set  consists  of  one  pair,  small  size,  and  one  pair  large  size. 

Ladles  With  Detached  Handles. 


50c. 
$F00 


^^^^^S^^S^^^«^ 


■^/y^yy'''y^y-'yy^A./////////My..^^^^^^^ 


The  above  Ladles  are  made  in  three  sizes  ;  one  handle  will  fit  any  Ladle  and  can  be 
removed  when  the  Ladle  is  placed  on  the  fire. 

No.  1,  5  in.  diameter  x  3  in.  deep,  40c.  No.  2,  4|  in.  diameter  x  3  in.  deep,  25«. 
No.  3,  4|  in.  diameter  x  3  in  deep,  25c.  Handles  of  wrought  iron,  25c.  Two  Ladles, 
No.  2  and  3  and  one  handle,  75c. 
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CRYSTAL  GOLD, 

$4,CC  per  one-eighth  ounce. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE^BRO  ACHES, 

THE    BEST, 

Assorted    Sizes, 

75  CTS.    -    PER  DOZEIN. 

NERVE  paste! 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M.  EARiyESrS  MAKE  ARE  THE 
VERY  BEST  without  doubt. 

No.  000,  per  dozen, $1  25 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen, ....   1  00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 


35  Cents  per  Bottle. 


SPUNK. 


FOR    DRYING    OUT    CAVITIES. 

Price,  per  oz., 20 

"       in  bulk,  per  lb.,.  .$1  25 


THERMOMETERS 

IFor      "Vu-lcarLizers. 

THE    WIOST    RELIABLE. 

75  CENTS  KACH. 


PHENOL  SODIQUE, 

50  Cents  per  Bottle. 


nd  Special  Diabetic  Foodj 
'repairing  Flours,  for 
'ebility,and  Children's 
Plainly  free  from  Starch, 
^sicians  and  clergymen 
charges.  For  all  family 
usesyriotning  «nuais^ur  "Health  Flour.'* 
Txw\\.  a^pleg  free.  Send  for  circulars 
to  Farwell,  &  Rhines^  Watertown,  N.  Y» 


Gl 
are  inValuab" 
Dyspep 
Food. 
Six 
who 


Orange  Wood,  for  Wedging. 


Per  bundle, 


lo  Cts. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen, 
''         "       "     spool, 


90 
15 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen, 
"  "        "    spool, 


^i   15 
15 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


Separating  Files 


''KROIDS," 

Per  dozen, $1  25 


FOR 

MOUNTING  DISKS, 

Per  box, 25c. 


MEDICINE    BOTTLES. 

A  small  S([uare  glass  bottle,  with  ground  glass  stopper,  for  Office  Prepara- 
tions ;  the  stopper  is  flat  on  top,  to  receive  a  label. 

Per  dozen 80  c. 

Each, 07  c. 


^WTTM^^A  IMPPPSSIOJI  GUps. 


Partial  Upper  Cup,  for  one  or  two  teeth.     Very  useful  in  Bridge 
Work  or  Pivoting. 


=^ 


Price,  each, 


20  cents. 


PARTIAL  UPPER  OR  LOWER  CUP. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Matthews'  Pattern. 

This  is  a  universal  Partial  Cup,  being  suited  to  Partial  cases  of 
every  description  in  either  jaw. 


Price,  each. 


25  cents. 
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UPPER  IMPRESSION  CUPS. 

Specially  Adapted  lor  Plaster  Pattern  of  Dr.  A  P.  Southwick. 

Cut  B  illustrates  a  set  of  three — Nos.  2J,  3|-  and  4J — for  full 
upper  plates,  with  the  palatine  edges  somewhat  raised,  which   pre- 
vent the  plaster  slipping  from  the  cup. 
Price,  Each  Cup,  .  25  Cents. 
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LOWER  IMPRESSION  CUP. 

Pattern  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Kich. 

Cut  C  illustrates  Dr.  C.  F.  Rich's  form  of  cup.  The  rim  of  the 
cup  adjoining  the  handle  is  cut  away,  so  that  the  cup,  after  being 
placed  in  the  mouth,  charged  with  material  for  impressions  ready  for 
jse,  may  be  pressed  downward  and  forward  against  the  front  teeth, 
procuring  a  perfect  impression  of  undercuts. 


Price,  Each, 


25  Cents. 


Cute. 


^J 
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LOWER  IMPRESSION  CUP. 


Professor  Henry  J.  Dorr's  Pattern. 

The  features  of  remark  in  this  Cup  are  the  Posterior  Lingual  Wings 
which  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  an  accurate  impression  of  the  jaw  oi 
either  side  of  the  tongue.  These  wings  can  be  spread  apart  or  brough 
toward  each  other.or  twisted,  or  cut  away  to  adapt  the  cup  to  nearly  any  8iz< 
orshapeof  the  edentalous  lower  jaw.  Price,  each    25  cents.  ; 


Dr.  V.  C.  Pond's  Set  of  Forceps. 


The  ends  of  the  handles  are  rounded  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand 
)  that  the  beaks  can  be  readily  forced  between  the  tooth  and  the 
iveolus.     All  are  made  with  oval  joints,  nickel-plated. 


rice,  Each, 


$2.25 


No.  1.    Right  Upper  Molar.— Y.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  2.    Left  Upper  Molar.— Y.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  3.    Upper  Wisdom,  Right  and  Left.— Y.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  4,  Bayonet  Shape,  Bicuspid  and  Lateral. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  5,  Bayonet  Shape,  upper  alveola  root. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  6,  Upper  Central.— V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  7  ,  Lower  Molar,  either  side — V.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  8,  Lower  Wisdom,  either  side. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  9,  Lower  Root. — V.  C.  Pond's 


No.  10,  Lower  Incisor,  Cuspid  and  Bicuspids. — V.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  II,  Lower  Molar,  Cow  Horn,  either  side. — V.  C.  Pond's. 

Cormndum  Points. 

For  use  with  the  Dental  Engine. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop's  designs. 


Set  of  12. 


I.        2.       3.      4.       5.       6.       7.         8.         9.     10.  II.  12. 

P     e,  not  mounted,  -  -  -  -  per  doz.,  65c 

''     mounted  on  mandrels,     -  -  -  _        k     ct  j  25 

Butler's  Corrundum  points,  for  porte  polishers,         -  <<     <<  6^c. 

Wood  Polishing  Points. 


I.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  100  points  each. 
Assorted,  eight  forms,  per  box,        ...... 

Separately, 
No.  I  per  box,  ^^1.50.     No.  2  per  box  1.60.    Nos.  3,  5  and  6  per  box  80c. 
No.  4    ''     "       2.40.     No.  7  "     "■    1.25.     No.  8  per  box  50c. 


$1.00 
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THE 


Dental  Office  and  Laboratory. 


THIRD     SERIES. 


Vol.  I.  PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER,  1887.  No.  4. 


VULCANITE  WORK. 

By  Dr.  Theo.  F.  Chupein, 
Concluded  from  page  59,  Vol.  I  No.  S. 

By  far  the  most  artistic  piece  of  work  may  be  constructed  with 
pLain  teeth,  using  pink  rubber  to  imitate  the  gums.  By  the  use  of 
plain  teeth  the  operator  is  not  trammeled  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  as  he  is  with  gum  section  blocks;  for  he  can  protrude  this  tooth, 
or  recede  that ;  he  may  imitate  an  irregularity  with  this  or  leave 
out  a  tooth  to  disarm  suspicion  by  the  apparent  loss  of  a  tooth  in 
that.  In  a  thousand  ways  can  the  vagaries  of  nature  be  imitated  and 
present  a  denture  which  is  as  close  an  imitation  to  nature  (as  far 
as  the  teeth  go)  as  is  possible.  True  it  is  that  manufacturers  have 
not  3'et  been  able  to  produce  an  article  of  pink  rubber  that  is  the  ex- 
act imitation  of  the  color  of  the  natural  gum  tissue,  3'et  experiments 
are  strongly  tending  in  this  direction,  and  great  improvements  in 
color  have  been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider 
how  little  of  the  gum  shows  in  artificial  sets,  with  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  this  is  no  great  drawback  against  its  use.  Another  object 
gained  in  the  emplo3'ment  of  plain  teeth  with  pink  rubber  gums,  is 
the  absence  of  the  joints  between  the  blocks.  It  requires  exceeding- 
ly nice  work  to  fit  these  joints  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  the 
rul)ber  through  them,  even  with  the  utmost  precaution,  and  when  this 
is  not  accomplished,  and  the  patient  shows  the  gum  in  laughing  or 
talking,  the  case  is  known  at  once  as  being  artificial,  independently  of 
the  stiff  "ear  of  corn"  expression  which  block  section  teeth  nearly 
always  have. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  plain  teeth  with  pink 
lubber  gums  lies  in  the  liability  of  the  red  rubber  cropping  out  on  the 
front,  and  thus  marring  the  finish  of  the  work.  Yet,  with  care,  this 
can  be  avoided.  We  puri)ose  to  give  instructions  in  the  manner  of 
packing  such  cases. 
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PACKING  A  CASE  WITH  PINK  RUBBER  GUMS. 

The  case  being  flasked  with  plain  teeth,  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed for  flasking  with  gnm  section  teeth,  and  the  flask  parted  and 
wax  removed  as  before  described,  that  part  of  the  flask  containing 
the  teeth  is  set  over  a  stove  or  in  an  oven  to  dry  thorough^.  We 
know  of  no  better  adjunct  to  the  laboratory  for  general  purposes  than 
the  Bun  sen  burner  and  basket. 

It  will  be  found  admirable — where  gas  is  available — for  vulcanizing, 
for  boiling  water,  for  melting  tin,  or  fusible  allo}^  for  dental  plates, 
and  also  to  heat  the  flask  for  packing  a  case  with  pink  rubber.  For 
this  purpose  the  flask  containing  the  teeth  is  placed  on  the  basket, 
(over  which  a  tin  plate  or  round  iron  grating  is  put)  and  the  plaster  will 
be  heated.  The  pink  rubber  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  duck  shot,  and  put  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  in  a  box  cover. 
Other  pieces  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  by  a  half-inch  long  are 
also  cut  up  and  placed  separately.  The  flask  being  well  heated  the 
gas  is  extinguished,  when  a  towel,  pad,  or  old  rag  is  placed  on  the 
flask  to  prevent  it  from  burning  the  hands.  Beginning  on  one  side, 
the  rubber  is  taken  up  one  piece  at  a  time  on  the  point  of  a  small  thin 
excavator,  while  with  the  left  hand  and  another  excavator,  bent  at  nearly 
right  angles,  the  teeth  are  held  in  place.  The  flrst  piece  of  rubber  is 
carried  between  the  first  and  second  molar  and  packed  well  into  place; 
piece  by  piece  is  added  to  this,  going  from  tooth  to  tooth  all  around, 
and  covering  all  surfaces  of  the  tooth  except  that  from  which  the  pins 
project,  until  all  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  well  filled.  If  the 
flask  gets  cold  before  the  whole  case  is  packed,  the  gas  should  be 
again  lighted  and  the  flask  reheated.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
flask  be  hot  while  packing  with  pink  rubber.  If  this  is  neglected, 
little  spaces  will  be  left;  and  the  red  rubber  used  to  pack  the  rest  of 
the  case,  being  so  much  softer  than  the  pink,  will  find  its  way 
into  these  spaces  and  crop  through  on  the  outside,  and  make  a  blem- 
ish on  the  work.  When  the  case  has  been  packed  as  described,  the 
the  larger  pieces  of  pink  rubber  are  placed  on  the  above,  and  packed 
above  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  the  gum  above  the  teeth.  This  should 
be  well  packed  against  that  previousl}^  used  in  small  pieces,  so  as  to 
leave  no  possible  aperture  through  which  the  softer  red  rubber  may 
creep.  This  being  done  with  all  care,  the  rest  of  the  case  is  filled 
with  red  rubber  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  case  in  hand.  The  flask 
is  then  closed  in  the  flask-press  as  before  descrihed,  and  tightened 
gradually. 

A  ver}^  convenient  thing  to  have  in  one's  laboratory  is  a  pad  for 
handling  hot  flasks.     It  consists   of  two  or  three  old  towels  put  to- 
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gether  one  on  another  so  as  to  make  a  thickness  of  about  a  h^f  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  Avith  a  size  of  about  ten  inches  square.  This 
is  tufted,  so  as  to  hold  the  old  towels  together,  when  the  whole  is 
covered  with  some  kind  of  stout  twill  or  bed  tick.  On  one  end  a  loop 
of  tape  may  be  sewed  to  hang-  it  up  b)'. 

Before  concluding  our  instructions  on  Vulcanite  AYork  we  will  refer 
to  cases  that  are  frequently  met  with.  We  refer  to  cases  where  there 
is  a  considerable  fullness  or  i)rotrusion  of  the  upper  gum,  w^hich 
prevents  the  employment  of  either  gum  section  blocks,  or  of  plain 
teeth  with  pink  rubber  gums. 

If  either  of  these  styles  of  w^ork  is  used,  the  lips,  already  puffed  from 
the  fullness  of  the  gum,  will  ver}'  evidentl}"  be  more  so,  if  any  sub- 
stance is  laid  over  it,  which  would  give  the  patient  a  very  unnatural 
expression  about  the  lips.  But  while  this  fullness  exists  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  gums  on  each  side,  in  the 
region  between  the  second  bicuspid  to  the  last  molar,  have  fallen  away, 
so  as  to  make  the  cheeks  fall  in  and  require  to  be  filled  out.  The  ^vay 
to  combat  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  as  follows  :  Plain  teeth  are  used 
for  all  the  case.  The  six  or  eight  front  teeth  are  ground  to  fit  up 
against  the  natural  gum  of  the  model.  The  bicuspid  and  two  molars 
may  overhang  the  ridge  slightl3\  A  base  plate  for  such  a  case  should 
not  extend  over  the  alveolar  ridge,  either  at  the  sides  or  in  front,  but 
should  just  come  up  to  the  ridge.  To  make  a  close  joint  between  the 
teeth  and  the  natural  gums,  the  model  may  be  carved  out  slighth^ 
where  each  tooth  sets  up  against  the  gum.  The  yielding  of  the  natural 
gum  will  accommodate  itself  for  this  carving  on  the  model.  It  is  best  in 
such  cases  that  the  teeth  be  held  down  firmly  against  the  model  when 
flasking.  This  would  be  impracticable  if  the  teeth  were  permitted  to 
come  away  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask.  In  order  to  combat  this, 
we  proceed  as  follows  :  The  teeth  being  all  ground  and  fitted  to  the 
model  and  articulated,  the}^  are  attached  to  the  base  plate  from  their 
palatal  asjjects  only,  permitting  no  wax  at  all  to  come  forward  on  the 
buccal  or  labial  surfaces.  The  base  plate  and  teeth  attached  to  it  are 
now  removed  from  the  model.  The  model  is  dried  and  when  cooled, 
the  teeth  and  base  plate,  which  were  removed  in  order  to  dry  the 
model,  are  replaced  and  the  model  painted  on  each  side,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  rubber  in  chloroform,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  bicuspid 
to  the  heel  of  the  plate.  Pink  rubber  is  now  cut  in  small  pieces, 
softened  on  a  hot  brick,  and  applied  to  this  space  by  means  of  a 
warmed  wax  spatula  heated  in  the  blaze  of  a  spirit  lamp.  These  parts 
(on  each  side)  are  built  out  at  the  necessary  fullness.  The  wax  base 
plate,  over  the  palate  surface,  is  smoothed  and  the  case  is  then  flasked. 
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When  separated,  the  wax  is  removed  and  this  part  of  the  case  packed 
with  red  or  black  rubber  (as  preferred)  as  has  already  been  described. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  packing  the  pink  rubber  on  each  side,  as 
directed,  it  will  fail  sometimes  to  lie  close  to  the  teeth  and  no 
amount  of  coaxing  will  avail  to  bring  it  close  up.  It  will  be  no  error 
to  fill  such  minute  spaces,  or  any  rough  uneven  places  with  a  little 
wax  ;  for  when  pressure  is  exerted  to  close  the  flask,  the  wax  will  melt 
and  the  rubber  will  fill  all  inequalities  in  the  process  of  A^ulcanizing. 
In  using  the  wax  spatula  to  pack  the  pink  rubber,  care  must  be 
scrupulously  observed  that  the  spatula  be  entirely  free  from,  all  trace 
of  wax  or  grease.  If  any  wax  adhere  to  the  spatula,  it  will  get  on 
the  pink  rubber  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  rubber  solu- 
tion with  which  the  model  was  painted  at  the  sides.  Fig.  43  will  il- 
lustrate what  has  been  described. 


It  represents  a  mod- 
el of  such  a  case.  The 
six  front  teeth  are 
ground  to  fit  against 
the  model,  while  the 
side  teeth  are  packed 
as  shown  with  pink 
rubber,  before  flask- 
ing. 

There    is    still    an- 
Fig.  43.  other   class    of  cases 

where  other  means  are  to  be  employed.  Such  cases  are  what  are 
termed  "long  bite."  They  are  cases  where  the  lower  teeth  impinge  so 
close  to  the  upper  gum,  that  either  a  metal  plate  has  to  be  used,  or  if 
not,  the  teeth  are  to  be  backed  with  gold  and  a  heel  or  extension  sol- 
dered to  them,  and  this  extension  imbedded  in  the  vulcanite.  Plain 
teeth  for  metal  work  are  ground  to  fit  up  against  the  model  in  the 
manner  before  described.  This  being  done,  four  holes  are  counter- 
sunk on  the  model  and  the  space  varnished  with  shellac  varnish.  This 
being  dried,  it  is  oiled  and  plaster  of  paris, mixed  with  water  to  [a 
thick  paste,  is  poured  over  the  faces  of  the  teeth  and  into  the  counter- 
sunk holes.  When  this  has  hardened,  it  is  divided  at  the  center,  and 
and  each  half  lifted  off.  The  wax  used  to  hold  the  teeth][  in  position 
while  grinding  is  then  remoA^ed.  The  teeth  are  backed  and  the  exten- 
sions bent  and  fitted.  The  extensions  are  then  gummed  to  the  back- 
ings with  adhesive  wax,  removed  from  the  plaster  matrix,  inserted  and 
soldered.     This  being  done,  they  are  boiled  in  pickle  (sulphuric  acid 
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and  water)  to  remove  the  melted  borax,  filed  up,  replaced  in  the 
matrix,  waxed  up, 
flasked,  packed  and 
vulcanized.  It  is 
needless  to  sa}'  that 
only  gold  can  be  used 
for  these  backino;s 
and  extensions,  plat- 
inum being  too  soft. 
Fig.  4  4  will  illus- 
trate what  has  been 
■described. 

Fig.  44. 
In  making  use  of  pink  rubber  to  imitate  the  gums,  it  is  found  to  be 
quite  laborious  to  polish  this  where  it  runs  down  in  points  between 
the  teeth.  Much  of  this  labor  may  be  saved  by  burnishing  thick  tin 
foil  (No.  60)  over  the  wax  before  the  case  is  flasked.  This  must  be 
done  very  neatly  and  smoothly,  letting  the  foil  run  up  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  wax  and  then  bending  it  out  at  right  angles  just  above  the 
rim  so  that  the  investment  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  will  not  touch 
it.  The  upper  ring  of  the  flask  is  now  set  in  place  (after  the  parts 
have  been  varnished  with  shellac  varnish,  and  oiled)  and  the  plaster  of 
investment  poured  in.  When  the  investment  is  hard,  the  wax  is  soft- 
ened by  placing  the  flask  in  warm  water.  It  is  separated  and  all  ad- 
hering wax  washed  out  with  a  stream  of  boiling  water.  (Not  picked 
away.)  The  case  is  then  packed  with  pink  rubber  as  has  been  described. 
The  following  cut  will  explain  what  has  been  described  above. 


Fig.  45. 


IS 
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We  conclude  this  article  on  Vulcanite  Work  by  giving  a  case  for 
lower  dentures.  These,  when  entire,  are  frequently  weighted,  or 
weighted  rubber  is  used  in  their  construction.  A  more  artistic  and 
nicer  case  can  be  made  by  making  a  cast  plate  of  Weston's,  Reese's 
or  Kingsley's  metal  and  on  this  vulcanizing  the  teeth.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  wax  plate  is  formed  on  the  model  as  shown  in  Fig.  46. 

When  this  is  done  it  is  in- 
vested in  a  flask  for  this  style 
of  work  and  a  plate  of  this 
kind  cast.  This  being  done, 
articulating  wax  is  placed  on 
it  and  the  bite  taken  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The 
case  is  then  placed  in  the 
articulator  and  proceeded  with 
in  the  same  way  as  described 
at  page  57,  Vol.  I.,  No.  3,  of 
this  Series.  The  small  pieces 
seen  on  the  plate  in  the  illus- 
tration are  for  the  purpose  of 
securing   the     rubber   to    the  Yig  46. 

plate  more  firmly.  Plain  or  gum  section  teeth  may  be  used  on  this 
metal  plate  and  when  these  are  waxed  up  they  are  flasked,  packed  and 
vulcanized  as  before  described. 


POINTS. 

It  may  be  well  before  concluding  this  article  to  give  some  points 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  teeth. 

1. — The  best  and  most  reliable  material  for  taking  impressions  of 
the  mouth  both  for  partial  and  entire  cases  is  jjlasfer  of  parts. 

2. — The  impression  should  be  taken  with  the  plaster  made  into  a 
paste  of  medium  consistence,  not  too  thin. 

3.— Plain  teeth  with  pink  rubber  to  imitate  the  gums  are  prefer- 
able to  gum  sections,  as  better  articulations  can  be  secured, and  more 
natural  and  artistic  work  can  be  made. 

4. — In  partial  lower  cases  where  the  six  front  teeth  remain,  witli 
one  or  two  bicuspids  on  either  the  right  or  left  side  are  the  most 
troublesome  cases.  The  bicuspids  should  be  extracted  before  the 
case  is  undertaken  or  it  will  result  unsatisfactorily  to  both  the  patient 
and  operator. 

5. — The  hard  places  in  the  mouth  should  be  raised  or  lifted  on  the 
model  by  the  use  of  thick  tin  foil  as  described  in  these  papers. 
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0. — The  tlask  in  the  vulcanizer  should  not  be  covered  with  water 
but  the  rubber  should  be  hardened  in  steam  as  has  been  advised. 

T. — In  making  an  entire  upper,  where  the  natural  lower  teeth  re- 
main, or  an  entire  upper  and  lower  set,  the  mx  front  teeth  should  not 
touch  each  other.  The  pressure  should  be  on  the  two  bicuspids  and 
first  molar  on  each  side,  the  last  molars  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
sets  should  just  barely  touch. 

8. — Looking  at  the  artificial  teeth  from  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the 
bicuspids  should  be  hidden  behind  the  cuspids^  and  these  teeth,  as 
well  as  the  molars,  should  incline  towards  the  inside  of  the  mouth; 
both  the  upper  and  lower  incline  towards  the  tongue.  By  in- 
clining the  back  teeth  in  this  way  the  upper  set  is  less  apt  to  fall 
while  eating,  and  the  lower  teeth  are  held  better  in  place,  as  the  pressure 
is  exerted  in  such  a  w\'i3^  as  to  keep  the  upper  teeth  in  place. 

^>. — It  is  preferable,  in  constructing  entire  sets  for  both  jaws,  to 
mount  the  lower  set  first, letting  the  teeth  rest  over  the  ridge  and  after 
these  are  mounted  in  wax,  to  mount  and  antagonize  the  upper  set. 

10. — In  making  a  lower  plate,  be  sure  not  to  have  it  too  wide.  Pull  the 
cheeks  and  lips  of  the  patient,  and  observe  while  doing  this  if  the 
plate  is  displaced  ;  if  displaced  the  plate  is  too  wide.  The  patient  also 
should  be  told  to  raise  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If  on 
doing  this  the  plate  is  lifted  or  moved  it  should  be  cut  narrower  on 
the  inside.     A  mechanical  dentist  speaking  on  this  subject  observed  : 

''On  making  a  lower  plate,  cut  it  until  you  think  j-ou  have  spoiled 
it.  then  cut  it  a  little  more." 

11. — There  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  ''central  air 
chamber,"  whether  it  should  be  used  or  not,  that  we  prefer  not  to 
advise  on  this  point.  Most  patients,  however,  prefer  to  have  the 
strong  adhesion  wdiich  a  central  air  chamber  gives  rather  than  the  ad- 
iiesion  which  a  plain  plate  gives  when  the  plate  is  merely  lifted  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth. 

12. — In  selecting  teeth  as  to  shade  we  have  found  it  best  always  to 
err  on  a  darker  than  a  lighter  color. 

13. — Dr.  Haskell  advises  on  inserting  an  upper  plate  to  dip  it  in 
water  and  to  place  it  over  the  gum  with  an  up  and  down  motion  like  a 
l)uniping,  when,  if  bubbles  of  air  are  seen  to  issue  between  the  gum 
and  edge  of  the  plate  the  inference  is  that  the  plate  fits.  He  says 
also  to  test  the  fit  by  using  the  point  of  an  excavator  at  diflferent 
points  on  the  plate,  and  if  this  fails  to  dislodge  it  from  the  gum,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  plate  fits  and  will  not  fall  in  eating  if  the  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  teeth  is  correct. 
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To  Anneal  Steel. — According  to  the  English  Mechanic^  a  very 
good  wa}^  to  anneal  a  small  piece  of  tool  steel  is  to  heat  it  up  in  a 
forge  as  SI0WI3'  as  possible,  and  then  take  two  fire-boards  and  lay  the 
hot  steel  between  them  and  screw  them  up  in  a  vise.  As  the  steel  is 
hot,  it  sinks  into  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  is  firmly  imbedded  in  an  al- 
most air-tight  charcoal  bed,  and,  when  taken  out  cold,  will  be  found 
to  be  nice  and  soft.  To  repeat  this  will  make  it  as  soft  as  could  be 
wished. 

Gold  Solder. — Dr.  McKellops  recommends  that  89  parts  of  the 
plate  used  (be  its  carat  what  it  maj^)  be  alloyed  with  7  parts  of  silver 
and  4  parts  of  copper.  This  will  always  prove  reliable,  fiow  easilj', 
and  most  nearly  preserve  the  color  of  the  plate.  Should  it  be  nec- 
essary^ to  solder  ouer  this  solder,  reduce  it  further  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, i.  c,  using  the  solder  itself  as  the  gold  to  be  reduced. — Dental 
Begiste7\ 

A  Vulcanizing  process,  by  which  rubber  is  said  to  be  made  as  hard, 
smooth  and  white  as  celluloid  without  the  use  of  camphor,  has  been 
patented  b}^  a  Long  Island  City  inventor,  who  has  leased  buildings 
for  a  factory. 

If  the  above  be  attainable,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  the  much  to  be 
desired  production  of  a  rubber  of  a  gum  color,  nearer  than  has  yet 
been  made,  would  be  quite  a  valuable  process  for  the  dentist. — Ed. 

Partial  Impressions  should  be  well  flooded  with  water  just  before 
the  plaster  is  poured.  The  plaster  should  be  mixed  considerably 
thicker  than  usual,  as  the  water  left  in  the  impression  will  mix  with  it 
and  render  it  thinner.  After  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  are  filled, 
pieces  of  wire  may  be  dropped  into  them  to  strengthen  them.  A  cast 
from  a  well-drenched  impression  will  show  but  few,  if  an}^,  air  bub- 
bles, as  the  water  leads  the  plaster  over  the  surfaces  and  into  the  de- 
pressions.— Dental  Advertiser. 

If  a  Coil  of  Sheet  Zinc  is  put  into  the  water  in  a  vulcanizer,  it  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  much  of  the  black  oxide  which  is  found  on 
iron  flasks  and  clamps.     After  the  zinc  has  been  used  three  or  four 
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times  the  flasks  will  soil  the  fingers  but  very  little  when  handled. — Den- 
tal Adceiiiser. 

Veratrine  as  an  Obtundent  of  Sensitive  Dentine. — Dr.  Bogne 
(New  York)  recommends  a  certain  amount — about  a  grain — of  verat- 
ria,  which  will  dissolve  in  about  three  drops  of  alcohol.  To  that  put  suffi- 
cient tannin  to  saturate  it,  and  then  add  ten  drops  of  glycerine.  It  will 
of  course  be  understood  that  this  remedy  must  be  applied  when  the 
dam  is  in  place  and  the  teeth  perfectly  dry,  as  it  is  exceedingly  pois- 
onous. One-fiftieth  of  a  grain  is  a  dose.  After  being  in  the  tooth 
ten  minutes  I  wash  the  cavity  with  alcohol,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and 
find  I  am  able  to  excavate  with  little  pain. 

Gold  and  Silver  Solders. — The  process  of  formulating  and  com- 
pounding an  alio}' with  which  to  form  gold  and  silver  solders,  develops 
what  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  pure  zinc — i.e.,  free  from  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, cadmium,  etc. , — will  not  render  gold  brittle.  Take  of  chemically 
pure  metals,  silver,  one  part ;  zinc,  two  parts ;  copper,  three  parts. 
Melt  the  copper  in  a  clean  borax-lined  crucible,  add  the  silver,  then 
the  zinc  in  small  portions,  with  constant  stirring  with  a  clay  rod. 
When  the  denser  fumes  of  the  burning  zinc  pass  off,  pour  from  a  hight 
iDto  water,  or  pour  into  an  ingot  mold.  The  resulting  "solder  alloy" 
may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  metals  usually  employed  in  connection 
with  gold  and  silver  for  gold  and  silver  solders,  with  the  following 
results  :  The  solder  will  follow  and  retain  the  color  of  the  plate  used, 
and  will  be  tough  and  free  from  brittleness.  The  usual  method  of 
€mplo3'ing  this  alloy  is  to  take  from  four  down  to  two  parts  of  either 
gold  or  silver  (as  gold  or  silver  solder  is  desired)  to  one  of  the  alloy, 
melting  together  under  borax  with  agitation,  rolling  to  the  desired 
thickness,  aud  marking  on  one  end  the  carat  of  the  gold  used  (if  gold) 
and  also  the  proportion  of  gold,  as  for  instance  20  (20  carat  gold),  3  (3 
parts  gold).  The  solder  formed  by  the  use  of  this  alloy  is  easily  made, 
€asy  flowing,  and  as  strong  as  the  plate  from  which  it  was  made. 

Simple  test  for  Gold. — Take  a  piece  of  flint  and  rub  against  it  the 
metallic  object  to  be  tested,  until  the  latter  leaves  a  sufficientl}' 
marked  trace  upon  the  stone.  Upon  bringing  the  flame  of  a  sulphur 
match  in  contact  with  the  spot,  the  latter  will  remain  intact  if  it  has 
been  made  with  gold,  but  will  disappear  if  the  contrary  be  the  case. — 
La  Science  en  Famille. 

An  excellent  pickle  for  gold  work  may  be  prepared  from  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  Oxalic  acid,^  oz.;  sulphuric  acid,l  oz.;  water  0  oz. — 
Ind.  Pracr. 
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Aluminum  Solder. — Twenty  parts  of  aluminum,  80  parts  zinc.  Melt 
the  aluminum,  then  add  the  zinc  with  a  little  fat ;  stir  this  with  an  iron 
rod  and  pour  in  molds.  Another  formula  is  aluminum  90  parts,  tin 
10  parts. 

New  Local  Anesthetic.  —  A  crystalline  substance  has  been 
obtained  in  minute  quantities  from  the  rind  of  pomegranates,  which 
when  placed  on  the  tongue  or  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
paralyzes  local  sensation  after  the  manner  of  cocaine. — Pacific  Record. 

To  Harden  Plaster. — Dr.  Wingate  advocates  dissolving  a  little 
sugar  in  the  water  before  mixing  plaster,  claiming  that  the  cast  will 
be  much  harder.  Also  the  placing  of  a  small  piece  of  sheet  zinc  in  the 
vulcanizer  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  black  coating  found  on  iron 
flasks  and  clamps. 

Amalgam  Finisher. — In  many  places  a  narrow  strip  of  rubber  dam, 
used  as  a  tape,  will  serve  admirably  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing 
down  to  the  borders  and  polishing  amalgam  fillings  on  proximal  sur- 
faces of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  is  especially  good  for  remov- 
ing any  particles  that  may  adhere  to  the  gum  between  the  teeth. 

Root  Canal  Dryer. — One  of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  for  use 
in  dentistry  has  recently  been  gotten  out  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Woolle}^,  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  root  canal  dr3^er,  and  consists  of  a  handle,  similar  to 
that  of  a  plugger.  To  the  end  of  this  is  screwed  a  cone  of  copper  to 
which  a  copper  broach  of  any  size  can  be  attached.  The  cone  is 
heated  in  the  flame  until  quite  hot,  then  the  instrument  is  ready  for 
use  ;  the  heat  being  steadily  conducted  from  the  cone  to  the  end  of  the 
broach.  With  it  a  root  can  be  thoroughly  dried  to  its  apex.  The 
instrument  acts  also  as  a  disinfectant,  destro5dng,  as  it  does  by  heat, 
any  microbes  within  the  cavity.  It  has  been  highly  indorsed  by  pro- 
minent dentists. 

Watt's  Metal  makes  an  excellent  die  for  striking  up  gold-crowns  by 
Dr.  Melotte's  method,  using  the  Melotte  metal  for  the  counter. 

Pumice  Carrier. — Dr.  G.  B.  Clement  says,  take  an}^  shape  wood 
point  and,  when  inserted  and  revolving  in  the  engine,  wrap  it  tight 
with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  This  dampened  makes  a  splendid 
carrier  of  pumice  stone  or  powders. — Southern  Jourmal. 

Washing  Out  the  Stomach. — This  operation,  such  a  novelty  ^ 
few    years   ago,   is   coming    quite   in    vogue.     A    Mar3'land    doctor 
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omploys  the  method  very  extensive!}^  in  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
rhe  following  is  the  viodiis  operandi:  A  soft  red  rubber 
tube  is  passed  gently  down  into  the  stomach,  quite  to  the 
pylorus ;  with  this  is  connected  about  a  yard  of  common  flexible 
tubing  and  a  glass  funnel,  which  is  held  on  a  level  with  the  patient's 
breast,  and  tepid  water  is  poured  slowly  into  the  funnel  until  a  sensa- 
tion of  fullness  is  experienced.  The  funnel  is  then  depressed  to  the 
level  of  the  waist,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  siphon  out.  The  process 
is  repeated  until  the  water  returns  quite  clear. 

An  Etherial  Solution  of  Tannin,  of  syrup  consistence,  is  said  to 
be  the  best  application  to  burns.  It  immediately  soothes  the  intense 
pain,  dries  rapidly  and  forms  a  pliable,  non-elastic  coating  which  is 
preferable  to  collodion,  because  it  does  not  shrink  and  become  stiff. 

Facts  About  the  Human  Body. — The  skin  contains  more  than  two 
million  openings,  which  are  the  outlets  of  an  equal  number  of  sweat 
glands. 

The  human  skeleton  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  distinct 
bones. 

An  amount  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  in  the  body  passes 
through  the  heart  every  minute. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  inches. 

About  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  air  isjnhaled  and  exhaled  at  each 
breath  in  ordinary  respiration. 

The  stomach  daily  produces  nine  pounds  of  gastric  juice  for  the 
digestion  of  food  ;  its  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 

There  are  more  than  five  hundred  separate  muscles  in  the  body, 
with  an  equal  number  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels. 

The  weight  of  the  heart  is  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces.  It  beats 
one  hundred  thousand  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Each  perspiratory  duct  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which 
will  make  the  aggregate  length  of  the  whole  about  nine  miles. 

The  average  man  takes  five  and  one-half  pounds  of  food  and  drink 
each  day,  which  amounts  to  one  ton  of  solid  and  liquid  nourishment 
annually. 

A  man  breathes  eighteen  times  a  minute,  and  tliree  thousand  cubic 
teet,  or  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  hogsheads  of  air  an 
hour. 

Physicians'Bills.— Miss  Wolfe,  owner  of  $10,000,000,  who  lately  died 
paid  Dr.  William  Todd  Helmuth  $5,000  a  year  to  doctor  her.    Mrs.  Alex- 
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ander  T.  Stewart  retained  three  doctors  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  at  least 
$40,000,  and  called  in  one  of  them  nearly  every  day.  Mrs.  William  Astor 
pays  to  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  annually  an  average  of  $20,000,  always  send- 
ing a  check  for  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  each  bill  rendered.  Her 
idea  is  that  by  rewarding  his  skill  and  vigilance  liberall}^  she  will  get 
the  very  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Yander- 
bilt's  physician  is  Dr.  W.  S.  Belden,  and  although  her  health  is  excel- 
lent he  is  consulted  often,  prevention  being  preferable  to  cure,  doubt, 
less,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  prevention  costs  not  less  than  $10,000 
annually.  [And  yet  the  large  majority  of  patients  complain  of  extor- 
tionate dental  bills. — Ed.'] 

A  New  Source  of  India  Rubber. — According  to  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Chimique  de  PayHs,  the  Sonchus  oleaceus,  a  plant 
which  grows  wild  in  France  in  dry  places,  along  roads  and 
iimong  rubbish,  has  been  found  to  contain  india  rubber.  This 
is  extracted  by  treating  the  plant  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
boiling  the  extracted  substances  with  alcohol.  The  mass  is  then 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  washed  several  times  with  warm 
diluted  alcohol.  This  removes  all  greasy  and  waxy  matter,  as  well  as 
chlorophyll.  The  residue  is  elastic,  and  presents  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  indiarubber.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
in  chloroform,  and  partly  in  ether. 

Yinegar  and  Digestion. — According  to  Good  Healthy  experiments 
have  shown  that   even  so  small  a  quantity  of  vinegar  as  one  part  in 

5,000  appreciably  diminishes  the  action  of  saliva  upon  starch.  One 
part  in  1,000  renders  it  very  slow,  and  twice  the  latter  quantity 
arrests  it  altogether.  From  this  it  is  evident,  says  our  contempor- 
ary,  that  vinegar,  pickles,  salads  and  other  preparations  in  which 
vinegar  is  used  are  unwholesome,  especially  when  taken  with  farina- 
ceous food,  such  as  bread  and  other  grain  preparations. 

Effects  of  Bitter  Extracts  on  Digestion. — Dr.  Cheltsoff  (Lan- 
eet)  has  been  making  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
true  action  of  bitter  extracts  upon  digestion.  The  drugs  tested 
were  the  ordinary  bitters — quassia,  cascarilla,  columbo,  gentian, 
etc.,  and  the  deductions  were  briefly  as  follows  :  Bitter  extracts, 
€ven  in  moderate  doses,  interfere  with  gastric  digestion.  In 
large  doses  they  diminish  the  secretion  ot  gastric  juice  ;  small  doses 
may  cause  a  temporary  increase,  butthey  diminish  its  digestive  power. 
Bitter  extracts  do  not  aflTect  the  pancreatic  secretion,  but  the}^  do  re- 
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tard  the  further  process  of  digestion  which  proceeds  below  the  pyloric 
orifice.  They  affect  the  flow  of  bile  either  not  at  all  or  only  slightly. 
They  impair  the  assimilation  of  nitrogenous  food. 

Boric  Acid  as  a  Local  Anesthetic, — Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing  re. 
ports  in  the  Am.  Practitioner  a  case  in  which  boric  acid 
was  found  to  exert  decided  anaesthetic  properties  when  used 
as  a  local  application.  The  patient  was  suffering  from  a  deep  suppur- 
ating wound  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Thirty  grains  of  boric  acid 
was  dissolved  in  a  half-ounce  of  water  and  a  pad  of  absorbent  lint  was 
saturated  with  the  solution  and  applied  to  the  wound.  When  the 
patient  reported  next  day,  the  doctor  was  "agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  not  suffered  in  the  least  during  the  night."  The  same 
dressing  was  continued,  and  the  wound  healed  rapidly  by  granulation. 


THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  VULCANITE. 


BY  GEORGE  B.  SNOW,  D.  D.   S.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


India-rubber,  when  vulcanized,  undergoes  very  considerable  changes 
in  its  mass,  as  follows  : 

In  expands  with  great  force,  and  at  a  rate  over  six  times  greater 
than  that  of  iron,  when  subjected  to  heat. 

When  hardening,  it  contracts;    increasing  in  specific    gravity,  and 
I    showing  its  contraction  by  a  change  in  shape  of  its  mass  :  flat  sides 
\    becoming  concave,  and  convex   sides  being  distorted  and  flattened  ; 
the  action  being  most  evident  in  its  thicker  portions. 

After   it  is  vulcanized,  it    undergoes   contraction  by  cooling  to  a 
I     greater  extent  than  most  other  bodies. 

The  extent  and  force  of  the  expansion  of  rubber,  when  subjected  to 
heat,  render  it  imperative  that  when  it  is  packed  in  a  mold  and 
vulcanized,  as  when  a  dental  i)late  is  formed,  a  full  and  free  escape 
should  be  provided  for  surplus  rubber,  and  for  its  increase  in  bulk  by 
expansion.  This  is  usually  done  by  cutting  grooves  or  gateways  ex- 
i  tending  from  the  mold  (which  term  will  be  here  used  to  denote  the 
cavit}^  which  is  packed  with  rubber  to  form  the  plate)  across  the  part- 
ing-face to  the  edge  of  the  flask.     (The  term  "parting-face"  is  applied 
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to  the  opposing  surfaces  of  plaster  outside   the  "mold,"  which  come 
in  contact  when  the  flask  is  closed.) 

A  reference  to  the  engravings  used  as  illustrations  in  books  giving 
instructions  for  making  vulcanite  plates,  will  show  this  parting-face 
scored  with  radiating  grooves,  with  possibly  one  circumferential  one, 
dividing  the  space  between  the  mold  and  the  flask;  thus  leaving  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  face  to  come  into  close  contact  with  its  counter- 
part. When  the  fact  was  taken  into  consideration,  that  rubber  is  ex- 
cessively viscid,  flowing  only  slowly  and  with  considerable  dilficultj', 
and  that  when  it  once  finds  lodgment  between  nwo  surfaces  it  is  im- 
possible to  expel  it  wholly  by  any  reasonable  amount  of  pressure,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  remaining  surface  of  the  parting-joint  will 
form  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  complete  closure  of  the  flask.  Inspec- 
tion of  a  plate  as  it  is  removed  from  the  flask  after  vulcanizing,  will 
usually  show  it  surrounded  by  a  "fin"  of  rubber,  and  the  articulation 
of  the  plate  will  be  fault}^  by  the  amount  of  thickness  of  this  "fin," 
which  can  only  be  present,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  when  the 
flask  was  incompletely  closed. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  parting-face  should  be  removed,  except, 
possibl3^,a  narrow  margin,  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
next  the  mold,  by  a  cut  extending  entirely  around  the  mold  and 
gradually  inc  reasing  in  depth  towards  the  flask.  The  escaping  rubber  will 
then  be  entirely  free  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  margin;  and  if  this  is  scored 
at  intervals,  so  that  the  rubber  may  still  find  vent,  as  it  expands  by 
heat,  the  flask  may  be  closed  more  perfectly  and  a  closer  articulation 
secured  than  if  a  large  portion  of  the  parting-joint  is  left  intact.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  well  to  also  remove  a  little  from  the  surface  of  the 
margin;  enough  to  allow  for  the  "fin"  of  rubber,  which  will  always  be 
found  if  there  has  been  any  escape  from  the  mold,  and  which,  thin 
as  it  is,  denotes  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  articulation  of  the  plate. 
Yery  little  thought  is  usually  given  to  the  matter  of  cutting  gateways; 
but  if  they  are  insuflflcient,  or  if  so  much  rubber  is  used  as  to  fill  them, 
its  force  of  expansion  will  inject  the  joints  with  it,  darkening  them, 
and  will  sometime  crack  section  teeth  or  force  them  out  of  place. 

Much  damage  is  done  by  haste  and  the  exercise  of  undue  force  in 
closing  the  flask.  Suflicient  time  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  rubber 
to  accommodate  itself  to,  and  to  move  before,  the  pressure  applied  to 
it.  The  few  extra  minutes  required  to  do  the  work  easily  will  be  time 
well  spent. 

The  following  points  should  always  be  attended  to  in  making 
vulcanite  plates,  to  insure  good  results  : 
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I. — If  section  teeth  arc  used,  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  wax. 
See  that  the  rim  of  the  plate  does  not  overhang  the  edge  of  the  gum 
at  any  point.  If  there  should  be  a  coating  of  wax  upon  the  surface  of  the 
teeth,  the  plaster  investment  could  not  be  brought  into  close  contact 
so  as  to  support  the  section  properly,  and  it  may  be  cracked  by  the 
pressure  used  in  closing  the  mold.  If  the  rim  overhangs  the  gum, it 
may  be  broken  by  contraction  of  the  rubber  in  cooling,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained further  on. 

2. — In  fitting  the  joints,  the^^  should  be  so  ground  that  the  surfaces 
of  contact  will  bear  squarel}^  upon  each  other.  If  the  bearing  is  only 
at  the  front  edges  of  the  joints,  the  contraction  of  the  rubber  in  cool- 
ing will  draw  the  sections  together  with  such  force  as  to  oftentimes 
chip  ofi"  little  pieces  of  the  face  of  the  gum,  forming  a  serious  dis- 
figurement. 'J'o  prevent  dark  joints,  fit  them  as  closely  as  possible, 
always  keeping  the  ground  surfaces  absolutely  clean,  and  making  a 
slight  bevel  on  their  inner  edges.  Before  waxing  up,  cover  the  outer 
edges  of  the  joints  with  0x3^ -phosphate  of  zinc.  This  is  to  be  applied 
not  in  the  joints,  but  to  the  gum  surface — the  section  being  in  place 
— to  prevent  dirt  working  into  the  joints  from  the  outside.  The  oxy- 
phosphate  may  be  colored,  to  imitate  the  gum-color,  with  a  red  pig- 
ment, preferal)ly  with  iron  as  a  basis,  e.  g.:  Jeweler's  rouge^  or  Indian 
red.  Red  lead,  for  instance,  would  blacken  from  chemical  action  in 
vulcanizino;. 

3. — After  the  flask  is  filled,  let  it  stand  before  proceeding  to  pack  it, 
until  the  i)laster  is  thoroughly  hard;  waiting,  if  possible,  some  hours. 
It  may  be  opened  and  made  ready  in  the  meantime,  but  pressure 
should  not  be  brought  upon  the  plaster  until  it  is  abundantly  able  to 
bear  it  without  yielding. 

4. — Warm  the  flask,  before  attempting  to  open  it,  by  immersing  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  warin^  not  hot,  water.      Remove    the    base-plate 
and  rinse  the  mold  thoroughl}'  with  a  stream  of  boiling  hot  water. 

5. — Twist  a  very  few  fibers  of  cotton  wool  into  a  thread,  and  pack 
the  beveled  openings  at  the  inside  of  each  joint,  fastening  each  end  of 
the  cotton  into  the  plaster  above  and  below  with  an  excavator,  and 
carrying  the  cotton  well  into  the  grooves ;  using  not  enough  to  en- 
tirely fill  them.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  using  too  large  a  thread. 
Instead  of  packing  the  joints  with  cotton,  as  above  described,  they 
may  be  cemented  with  oxy-phosphate  of  zinc,  colored  to  imitate  the 
gum. 

6. — With  a  scraper,  cut  away  all  the  parting-face  entirel}'  around 
the  mold  on  one  part  of  the  flask,  preferably  the  lower  or  mold  side, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  rim  next  the  mold,  and  scraping  this  slightly 
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Let  the  cut  deepen  gradually,  so  that  it  will  be  nearly  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  depth  next  the  edge  of  the  flask.  Cut  notches  at  least  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  at  intervals  half  an  inch  apart  into  the  cut 
just  made,  leading  into  the  mold. 

7. — Paint  the  plaster  surfaces  of  the  mold  (both  palatal  and  lingual 
sides)  with  a  thin  coating  of  Liquid  Silex,  wiping  off  any  surplus  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  silex  to  touch  the  teeth 
or  pins,  and  let  the  coating  dry  before  packing  the  mold.  It  is  usual 
to  coat  the  model,  either  as  above  described,  or  with  tin  foil.  It  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  apply  the  silex  to  the  lingual  surface  as  well, 
as  the  unprotected  plaster  unites  with  the  rubber,  and — especially  if 
black  rubber  is  used — the  result  is  a  hard,  white  crust,  covering  the 
plate,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  edge  of  the  scraper.  If  the 
silex  is  applied,  the  plate  leaves  the  mold  with  a  clean  surface,  easily 
finished. 

8. — Ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  rubber  necessary  to  fill  the 
mold.  Guess-work  is  bad  practice.  If  the  base-plate  is  made  of  wax, 
weigh  it,  and  use  four  or  five  grains  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  rub- 
ber. If  the  ordinary  balance  is  used,  the  wax  can  be  added  to  the 
weights,  after  weighing  it,  to  give  the  weight  of  rubber  required,  using 
as  surplus,  a  piece  as  large  as  the  finger-nail.  If  the  base-plate  is  made 
of  other  material  than  wax,  its  bulk  can  be  ascertained  by  displace- 
ment, the  Woodard  R-ubber  Gauge  being  a  very  convenient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose.  An  approximation  can  be  made  by  throwing 
the  base-plate  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  noting  the  height  of  the  water 
exactly,  removing  the  base-plate  and  dropping  in  slips  of  rubber  until 
the  water  stands  at  exactly  the  same  point  as  before.  If  there  are  very 
thick  places  in  the  plate,  pieces  of  old  vulcanized  rubber  may  be  put 
in  with  the  rubber  gum,  when  its  weight  or  bulk  is  ascertained,  and 
these  pieces  used  in  conjunction  with  the  vulcanized  gum,  to  pack  the 
thick  parts.  They  should  first  be  tried  and  fitted  to  the  places  they 
are  to  occupy,  and  should  he  freshly  filed  all  over,  and  be  thoroughly 
clean. 

9. — The  libber  should  now  be  warmed  enough  to  soften  it,  by 
putting  it  on  a  warm  dish,  and  the  mold  carefully  packed ;  putting 
in  the  rubber  so  that  it  will  be  moved  as  little  as  possible  when  the 
flask  is  closed.  Place  the  two  parts  of  the  flask  together  and  insert 
the  bolts,  screwing  them  up  lightly.  The  flask  must  now  be  heated 
to  insure  plasticity  of  the  rubber.  This  is  best  done  by  boiling  it  in 
water.  When  it  is  hot,  screw  down  the  bolts  slowly  and  evenly, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Take  plently  of  time  and  use  as  little 
force  as  possible.  When  the  flask  is  closed,  it  is  ready  for  the 
vulcanizer . — Denta I  A  dvertiser. 
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MAKING  DIES  WITHOUT  MOULDING  IN  SAND. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article,  by  Dr.  F.  Y.  Clark,  on 
a  "New  Method  of  Making  Dies,"  in  Yol.  I. of  Dental  Cosmos,  will 
be  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  because  metal  plate-work  is  be- 
coming more  popular  every  day  among  the  best  operators.  The 
article  is  unusually  valuable  in  making  metal  dies  for  bridge  work. 

Without  referring  to  the  advantages  enumerated  by  Dr.  Clark,  we 
give  the  article  from  the  point  where  he  indicates  the  process. — Ed. 

"To  commence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  impression  cup 
made  from  brass,  German  silver,  copper  or  any  other  metal  that 
will  stand  the  necessary  amount  of  heat  for  obtaining  a  metallic  die 
without  change ;  we  prefer  one  made  from  copper,  because  this 
metal  is  more  malleable  and  easily  cleansed  after  using,  than  any 
ther  that  we  have  tried.  It  should  differ  in  no  other  respect  from 
the  ones  in  general  use,  except  in  the  perforation  of  holes  all  over 
its  surface,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  holes  are  very  essential,  for  they  not  only 
prevent  tlic  material  from  leaving  the  cup  in  removing  it  from  the 
mouth,  but  greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of  moisture  in  drying,  or  on 
receiving  the  metal  for  the  die.  With  a  cup  as  described  we  use  a 
batter  composed  of  equai  paits  of  clear  white  spar,  and  the  best 
calcined  plaster  of  Paris.  The  manner  of  taking  an  impression  with 
this  batter  is  nearly  the  same  as  with  plaster  alone.  It  should  be 
mixed  somewhat  thicker  at  first  than  plaster  batter  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  kept  in  constant  motion  until  there  are  unmis- 
takable signs  of  its  setting,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  mouth  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  think  only  a  little  experience  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  anyone  that  there  are  few  cases,  if  any,  where 
a  better  impression  cannot  be  taken  with  this  mixture  than  with 
either  plaster  or  wax.  The  impression  when  taken  should  be  placed 
in  a  flask,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deej),  made  from  gray  iron  with 
a  large  open  space  in  the  bottom,  leaving  only  a  rim  on  the  inside 
large  enough  for  the  impression  cup  to  rest  upon.  This  open  space 
is  for  the  escape  of  moisture  coming  from  the  holes  in  the  cup  as 
before  described.  The  space  between  the  impression  and  the  flask 
should  now  be  seamed  up  with  a  batter  a  little  thicker  than  that 
used  for  the  impression ;  it  should  be  spread  so  as  to  prevent  run- 
ning down  between  the  cup  and  the  rim  of  the  flask:  use  just 
enough   batter  to   hold  the   cup  in    place  and   give  a   smooth  contin- 
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uous  surface  to  the  parts.  The  flask  and  impression  thus  prepared 
are  now  ready  for  the  second  flask  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
deep  which  is  placed  around  the  first.  The  whole  should  now  be 
placed  in  an  oven  or  on  a  stove,  or  any  place  where  it  will  dry ; 
this  can  be  done  either  rapidly  or  gradually ;  when  we  are  in  a 
hurry  we  generally  have  it  dry  by  the  time  the  metal  is  melted,  but 
it  may  be  better  to  give  it  more  time.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  say 
anything  here  about  metal ;  almost  every  dentist  has  some  peculiar 
favorite  of  his  own ;  of  course  it  is  immaterial  what  kind  is  used  in 
this  process.  After  the  metal  is  poured  and  when  the  die  has 
become  sufficiently  cold  it  should  be  next  removed  from  the  im- 
pression, and  flask  No.  2  placed  around  it  as  before,  then  inverted, 
and  the  counter  cast  taken. 

''In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  time  and  labor  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  die  by  this  process,  will  on  fair  trial  be  found 
about  one-third  of  that  consumed  by  the  usual  method,  besides 
having  a  more  perfect  cast." 


THE  HERBST  METHOD  OF  FILLING  TEETH. 


BY  C.  F.  W.  BCEDECKER,  D.D.S. 


Dr.  Bcedecker  proposes  in  this  paper  to  describe  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  Herbst's  system.  He  points  out  that  the  advantages  of 
that  system  are  : — 

1st. — Better  adaptation  for  the  walls  of  a  cavity  than  any  other 
system  renders  possible. 

2nd. — The  saving  of  time. 

3rd. — Increased  facility  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  operations  (as 
proximate  surfaces  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids). 

4th — Gold  can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  thin  walls  of  enamel 
without  danger  of  fracture. 

5th. — The  introduction  of  gold,  when  done  by  this  method,  is  much 
less  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  less  laborious  to  the  operator. 

The  instruments  used  for  this  method  have  been  very  much  modified; 
they  are  mostly  ordinary  smooth  burnishers,  of  which  there  are  three 
sets:  one  set  of  engine  points  (Herbst),  one  of  hand  instruments 
(Herbst),  and  one  of  bent  hand  instruments  (Abbott).     Of  the  old  tse 
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of  steel  engine  instruments,  only  a  few  are  now  employed,  although 
sometimes  all  can  be  used.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  roof- 
shaped  instrument,  of  which  there  should  be  several  sizes.  These  can 
easily  be  made  out  of  a  broken  bur,  as  follows:  The  broken  instrument 
is  put  in  the  hand-piece  of  the  engine,  which,  while  rotating  rapidly,  is 
ground  upon  an  Arkansas  stone,  or  sandpaper.  The  instrument  should 
lie  obliquely  on  the  stone  or  sandpaper,  like  a  pen  in  writing,  and  be 
quickly  moved,  drawing  it  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  larger  instruments  are  mostly  intended  for  the  use  of  amalgam 
and  tin.  The  pointed  instruments  are  used  for  finishing  and  condens- 
ing the  edges  of  proximate  fillings.  Dr.  Bo3decker  adds  to  these  three 
very  small,  round  points,  in  shape  resembling  a  round  cavity  bur. 
They  are  designed  for  the  use  of  small  proximate  cavities  in  incisors. 

Agate',  blood-stone,  or  garnet  rotating  instruments  are  better  than 
those  made  of  steel.  Gold  does  not  cohere  upon  them.  The  surface 
of  a  gold  filling,  which  has  been  condensed  by  means  of  an  agate  or 
garnet  instrument,  is  very  much  harder  than  a  filling  which  has  been 
inserted  by  steel-points.  But  a  great  drawback  in  the  use  of  stone  in- 
struments is  their  liability  to  fracture.  Herbst  exhibited  some  agate 
points  which  had  been  set  in  such  a  manner  that  only  about  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  the  stone  protruded  from  the  steel  man- 
drel, and  they  would  withstand  considerable  pressure  before  breaking. 
These  stone  points  are  intended  to  be  used  for  direct  pressure,  but 
for  larger  surfaces.  Herbst  has  of  late  employed  round  agate  or  garnet 
beads  fastened  upon  a  mandrel  with  sulphur,  and  these  are  intended 
to  be  used  for  lateral  pressure,  especially  in  finishing,  grinding  or 
labial  surfaces.  Stone  points  should  not  be  polished,  but  roughened 
upon  a  corundum  stone,  while  rotating  in  the  engine. 

To  secure  a  better  union  between  the  different  layers  of  gold  when 
stone  instruments  have  been  employed  for  condensing,  the  surface  of 
the  gold  should  be  roughened  by  means  of  a  serrated  hand  plugger,  for 
which  purpose  Herbst  employs  a  freshly  broken  excavator. 

Dr.  Abbott's  set  is  composed  of  bent  burnishers,  for  places  inacces- 
si])le  to  a  straight  instrument. 

In  the  Herbst  method,  all  complicated  cavities  (e.gr.,  proximate  ones) 
possessing  one,  two  or  three  lateral  walls,  are  converted  into  simple 
ones  (such  as  cavities  involving  the  grinding  surfaces  of  molars,  and 
having  four  lateral  walls) ;  this  is  done  by  using  a  proper  matrix.  The 
matrices  are  made  of  steel,  German  silver,  wood  or  shellac,  or  the  Jack 
matrices  may  be  employed.  For  the  proximate  surfaces  of  molars 
and  bicuspids,  the  German  silver  band  matrix  should  be  used. 
The  German  silver  band  matrix  can  be  made  as  follows:  A  piece  of 
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this  metal,  No.  32,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  as  wide  as  necessar}', 
is  bent  around  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  so  that  the  metal  ends  come  to 
the  tooth's  buccal  surface.  It  is  then  compressed  around  the  tooth 
by  a  pair  of  specially  made  pliers.  The  ring  is  withdrawn,  a  littk 
soldering  fluid  applied  united  by  tin  solder.  If  the  tooth  to  be  filled 
stands  alone,  the  German  silver  matrix  must  be  strengthened,  eithci 
by  soldering  a  thin  brass  wire  around  it,  or  by  flowing  tin  solder  upoji 
the  outside  of  the  matrix  wherever  strength  is  required.  In  solder- 
ing, no  tin  must  be  allowed  to  run  to  the  inside  of  the  matrix,  especi- 
ally that  part  which  faces  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  or  the  tin  will  touch 
the  rotating  instrument,  and  be  incorporated  into  the  filling  and  im- 
pair the  cohesion  of  the  separate  layers  of  gold.  The  matrix  must  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  after  soldering,  which  can  best  be  done  with  the 
dental  engine,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wound  around  an  old 
engine  bur  dipped  in  moistened  pumice.  The  watch-spring  matrices 
are  made  out  of  a  piece  of  watch-spring  saw,  as  follows  :  A  piece  of 
saw  half  an  inch  long,  as  broad  as  the  cavity  is  deep,  is  cut  off  and 
heated  over  a  spirit  flame  until  it  is  dark  blue.  The  points  of  the 
matrix  which  are  to  rest  on  the  cervical  edge  of  the  cavity  are  well 
rounded  off,  that  in  cavities  extending  under  the  gum  it  may  be 
pushed  down  without  injuring  either  the  lingual  or  buccal  portion  of 
the  gum.  The  lateral  ends  of  the  matrix  must  be  bent  like  a  clasp 
around  the  lingual  and  buccal  portion  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled.  When 
thus  prepared,  it  may  be  secured  by  one  or  two  wedges  of  wood,  or 
ordinary  pins,  inserted,  one  from  the  buccal  the  other  from  the  lingual 
side.  These  wedges  should  be  placed  near  the  gum,  between  the 
matrix  and  the  adjoining  tooth,  firmly  pressing  the  former  against 
the  edges  of  the  cavity.  In  adjusting  a  matrix  in  all  mesial  cavities  it 
must  not  quite  reach  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth,  or  it  will 
obstruct  the  entrance  to  the  cavity.  All  the  steel  matrices  may  be 
saved  and  used  again.  When  two  cavities  in  bicuspids,  or  molars, 
face  each  other,  if  this  plan  fails,  the  matrix,  being  placed  in  position, 
may  be  secured  by  filling  one  of  the  cavities  with  cotton  or  shellac. 

For  filling  in  the  proximate  cavities,  when  opened  from  either  the 
labial,  the  buccal,  or  the  lingual  side,  a  piece  of  thin  steel  spring  about 
four  to  six  inches  long,  and  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide 
may  be  used,  as  a  matrix.  Across  one  end  of  this  spring  a  piece  of 
German  silver  or  brass  tubing  tin  is  soldered,  so  that  when  the  spring  is 
in  position  between  the  teeth  to  be  filled,  the  tubing  prevents  it 
from  being  pulled  through.  In  other  instances,  one  end  of  the 
steel  spring  may  be  fastened  into  a  small  piece  of  shellac,  and  while 
this  is  yet  soft  and  whole  may  be  pressed  into  the   desired  position. 
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This  form  of  matrix  is  especially  applicable  for  teeth  with  large  crowns 
and  Marrow  necks,  such  as  lower  bicuspids,  when  the  steel  spring  with- 
out the  shellac  would  impinge  upon  the  gum.  This  steel  spring  may 
also  be  used  as  a  protection  to  a  neighboring  tooth  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  cavity. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  lingual  walls  of  upper  incisors  to  be 
filled  from  the  labial  surface,  are  not  broken  away,  a  piece  of  German 
silver,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  wide  enough  to  wholly  cover  the 
cavity  in  the  lingual  surface  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  may  be  used  as  a 
matrix.  Insert  it  between  the  proximate  surfaces  of  the  incisors  con- 
taining the  cavity,  and  bend  one  end  of  it  so  as  to  cover  the  cavity  in 
the  lingual  surface  ;  the  other  end  is  bent  out  of  the  way,  over  the 
labial  surface  of  the  adjoining  tooth. 

If  a  cavity  from  the  lingual  surface  of  an  incisor  tooth  is  to  be  filled, 
the  matrix  must  be  reversed. 

For  filling  the  proximate  surfaces  of  incisors  when  their  lingual 
walls  are  much  broken,  as  well  as  in  contour  operations  a  matrix  of 
shellac  is  employed,  made  as  follows  :  A  piece  of  shellac,  the  size  of 
a  large  walnut,  is  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  consistency  of 
putty,  and  after  applying  the  rubber  dam,  this  is  pressed  against  the 
lingual  wall,  extending  a  little  over  the  cutting  edges  of  four  or  six  of 
the  teeth.  When  hard,  it  is  again  removed  from  the  mouth,  cooled  in 
water,  and  a  small  piece  of  steel  spring  warmed  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  is  inserted  in  the  shellac  at  the  place  corresponding  to  the  proxi- 
mate surfaces  of  the  tooth  or  teeth  to  be  filled,  and,  while  yet  warm, 
the  matrix  is  replaced  in  the  mouth,  and  adjusted  as  required.  The 
piece  of  steel  spring  must  not  quite  reach  the  labial  surface  of  the 
tooth,  or  it  would  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  cavity  during  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gold. 

The  matrices  used  for  contour  operations  of  incisors  are  made  in  the 
same  way  ;  but  besides  the  steel  matrix  of  the  proximate  surfaces,  an 
additional  one  should  be  inserted  corresponding  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  tooth  to  be  restored. 

During  the  introduction  of  the  filling  material,  the  gold,  which 
(when  unannealed)  apparently  shows  no  signs  of  cohesion,  working  as 
soft  as  tin  foil,  when  burnished,  becomes  somewhat  cohesive. 

The  gold  best  adapted  for  this  method  of  filling  is  very  soft  cylin- 
ders. If  foil  is  used  for  the  first  layers  of  the  operation,  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5  are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  halves, 
and  rolled  into  a  rope  between  the  fingers,  and  cut  into  pellets  of  re- 
quired length  ;  or  the  sheet  may  be  divided  into  squares  from  one-half 
to  one  inch,  which  are  formed  into  pellets.     The  foil,  as  well  as   the 
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cylinders,  should  never  be  annealed  when  used  in  the  first  layers  of  the 
cavity,  except  it  be  a  contour  operation. 

In  this  starting  of  a  filling,  the  first  layer  must  be  sufficiently  large, 
so  that  when  condensed  it  will  lie  securely  in  the  cavity  without  being 
supported  by  an  instrument.  If  too  little  gold  has  been  put  into  the 
first  layer,  or  when  a  number  of  too  small  cylinders  are  used,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  condense  them,  the  gold  will  roll  about  under  the 
instrument,  and  become  too  hard  to  be  again  adapted  to  the  walls 
and  edges  of  the  cavity.  In  very  large  and  flat  cavities  with  little 
undercut,  the  first  layer  should  be  condensed  by  cotton,  as  follows: 
For  a  large  cavity,  introduce  from  5  to  8  large,  soft  gold  cylinders, 
without  condensing  them.  A  piece  of  chemically  pure  cotton,  as  large 
as  the  cavity  will  hold,  is  then  inserted  in  the  cavity,  and  it  is  pressed 
into  every  part  of  the  cavity  by  a  rotating  burnisher.  After  the  cot- 
ton is  removed,  the  gold  is  further  condensed  into  every  depression 
with  agate  points. 

The  Herbst  hand  instruments,  while  pressing  hard  upon  the  gold, 
are  rotated  in  the  hand  about  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  turn  ;  but 
the  Abbott  instruments  are  merely  moved  from  side  to  side.  By  a 
rotary  motion  the  gold  is  much  better  condensed  than  by  simple  pres- 
sure. Before  the  hand  instruments  are  used,  they  should  be  rubbed 
upon  a  piece  of  No.  1  sandpaper.  After  the  gold  has  been  thus  con- 
densed, the  perfect  adaptation  is  obtained  by  a  roof-shaped  point, 
made  of  steel  or  agate,  in  the  engine.  After  the  instrument  is  passed 
over  a  piece  of  sandpaper  and  is  perfectly  clean,  it  is,  while  rotating, 
pressed  firmly  upon  the  gold,  condensing  it  thoroughly  into  every  de- 
pression of  the  cavity.  In  condensing,  this  instrument  should  be 
moved  round,  especially  along  the  edges  of  the  cavity.  In  using  steel 
points,  the  engine  must  not  run  too  fast,  and  the  burnisher,  while  in 
motion,  must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  gold  longer  than  from  five 
to  ten  seconds,  lest  the  gold  be  heated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
discomfort,  or  even  great  pain  to  the  patient.  The  first  layer  of  gold 
being  thoroughly  condensed  with  the  roof-shaped  instruments,  the 
hand  instrument,  while  rotating,  is  pressed  firmly  round  the  edges  and 
depressions  of  the  cavity.  If  this  makes  any  deep  pits  in  the  gold, 
then  in  these  places  it  was  not  perfectly  condensed,  and  a  smaller 
roof-shaped  instrument  should  be  used.  All  deep  pits  present  m  the 
laj^er  of  gold  should  now  be  filled  up  with  very  small  gold  cylinders, 
and  thoroughly  condensed  until  the  surface  of  the  gold  is  even.  If 
stone  instruments  have  been  employed  for  condensing,  the  gold  should 
be  roughened  by  a  serrated  hand  plugger  (a  freshly  broken  excavator), 
or  a  rotating  steel  point  in  the  engine,  before  another  layer  of  gold  is 
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added.  All  the  succeeding  layers  of  gold  are  manipuhitcd  in  the  same 
manner,  except  upon  larger  surfaces,  where  we  can  employ  the  garnet 
or  agate  bead  with  lateral  pressure,  when  heavy  foil  (Nos.  30  to  60) 
gives  better  results.  This  may  be  packed  upon  the  other  layer  of  gold 
in  single  strips,  burnishing  every  piece  down  bj'  means  of  the  rotating 
instrument,  while  directing  the  foil  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tweezers  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  packing  heavy  foil  by  the  electro-magnetic  or 
mechanical  mallet.  Herbst  introduces  a  rather  thick  layer  of  heavy 
foil  first,  and  then  uses  the  agate  or  garnet  bead  ;  but  in  these  instances, 
considerable  pressure  is  required  to  condense  the  gold  perfectly.  In 
some  situations,  as  in  buccal  walls  of  molars  and  bicuspids,  when  the 
gold  cannot  be  condensed  by  direct  action  of  the  instrument,  the  right 
angle  attachment,  or  an  Abbott  hand  instrument,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Tin  is  used  like  gold,  either  as  foil  or  as  Robinson's  metal.  Nos.  4 
*o  6  foil  is  cut  in  half,  and  made  into  a  rope  with  the  fingers  or  a  nap- 
kin, and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  length. 

Cavities  in  front  teeth,  which  it  is  intended  to  fill  with  amalgam  or 
ox3'.phosphate,  may  be  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold,  which  will  im- 
part to  the  thin  wall  of  enamel  a  very  life-like  appearance.  A  large 
and  very  soft  gold  cylinder  is  compressed  between  the  fingers  and  im- 
mersed in  a  thin  solution  of  gum-copal  (about  2  grs.  of  gum-copal  to 
^  oz.  of  sulphuric  ether),  this  prevents  the  mercury  from  uniting  with 
the  gold,  and  so  discoloring  the  tooth.  The  surplus  liquid  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  fingers,  the  ether  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cotton,  the  gold  is  pressed  into  the  cavity  and 
thorough!}'  condensed  by  a  rotation  instrument  in  the  engine  pressed 
firmly  upon  the  cotton.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  cotton  the  thin 
layer  of  gold  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  adapted  to  every  part  of  the 
cavit}',  which  may  then  be  filled,  either  with  amalgam  or  cement,  with- 
out future  discoloration. — Independent  Practitioner , 


Springfield,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.,  9,  3,  1887. 
JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Gents  : 
I  have  been  using  your  Artificial  Teeth  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
I  I  find  them  strong,  natural  in  appearance  and  possessing  all  the  de. 
sired  qualities  that  any  one  need  ask  for. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

GUSTAVUS  NORTH. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society  was  held  at  Glen  Summit,  Pa.,  June  26  to  28,  188t.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  W.  F.  Funden- 
berg,  president ;  W.  E.  Van  Arsdel,  first  vice-president ;  Louis  Jack, 
second  vice-president;  Wm.  B.  Miller,  recording  secretary;  J.  R.  C. 
Ward,  assistant  secretary;  P.  K.  Filbert,  corresponding  secretary; 
L.  Ashley  Faught,  treasurer;  S.  H.  Guilford,  chairman  of  executive 
committee;  G.  L.  Robb,  chairman  board  of  censors. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June,  1888. 

P.  K.  FILBERT,  Cor.  Sec, 

Pottsville,  Pa. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society  held 
in  Milwaukee,  July,  19  to  21,  188*7,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
W.  F.  Lewis,  president;  C.  C.  Southwell,  first  vice-president;  F.  L. 
Dolbeare,  second  vice-president;  W.  S.  Sullivan,  secretary;  and  B. 
Douglass,  treasurer. 

W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  Secretary, 

Madison,  Wis. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois  Dental  Society  will 
be  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  October  11  and  12,  188'r.  A  cordial  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all  to  attend  this  meeting  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

Peoria,  111. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT  DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  District  Dental  Society 
of  Illinois  will  convene  at  Macomb,  111.,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
October,  188Y,  and  continue  two  days. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  fine  clinics,  and  all  dentists 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend, 

R.  W.  BAILEY,  D.D.S., 

Macomb,  III. 
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Dentists'  Pocket  Diary  and  Appointment  Book, 

FOR  REGISTERING  APPOINTMENTS. 
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j  We  show  above  the  precise  size  and  fashion  of  two-thirds  of  a 
'page  of  the  Appointment  Book.  It  contains  blanks  for  fifty-tour 
weeks,  three  days  being  provided  for  upon  each  page,  so  that  when 
the  book  is  open  it  presents  engagements  for  one  week.  The  fig- 
jures  denote  the  hour  of  the  engagement,  and  being  without  date,  it 
is  good  for  any  time.  It  also  contains  a  neat  memorandum  in  the 
back  part. 

■Flexible  Cloth  Cover,  red  edge, $  .6^ 
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TRADE   MARK. 


DOUBLY  REHNED. 


I 


GOLDFOIL 


PHILADELPHIA 

g     620  RACE  ST. 


GHIOAGO 

5*514  WABASH  AV 


COHESIVE.         EXTRA  COHESIVE. 
SOFT  OR  SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  in  Quality.     Does  not  Ball  up  under  the 
plugger.     Its  absolute  purity  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the   utmost   smoothness.     Exhibits   great   softness 
under  the  burnisher.     Possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of  durability 

and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  k  ounce. 


8 

"        J. 
4 

U        1 


$4.00 

7.75 
15.00 


Per  1  ounce, 

a      2        " 


$29.00 
57.00 


\t@wemw^m  WMmiiQ  SciM. 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  have 
introduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  "Stkurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  any 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance.  7'^ 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
ased: — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
l5old,  simple  hand  pressure  being  suflScient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
[which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  sensitive 
i;eeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
•mail  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurers  Plastic  Gold,  because 
he  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
nent,  do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

^rice  Per  Bottle,  1-16  oz.,  $2.50.     Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price, 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

DENTAL    DEPOTS, 

20  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


1,000    ZFIITE 

Extra  Tough  Gold  Pellets, 

I   ,        Nos.  1-4,  1-2,  3  4.  1,  1 1-2,  2,  and  assorted. 

JOHNSON  S  LUND, 

20  Race  St.,  Philadelphia.    514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago: 


pat'd 
Sept.  29, 1885. 
Not.  24, 1885. 


AN  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPB 

Teeth    extracted   by   Elec 
tricity,  and  sensitive    cavitie 
excavated    with    ease.     Be< 
recommendations  furnished  o  ' 
application  to 

Dr.  C.  A.  Eisenbart, 

Fartonteo  and  Manufacturer, 

307  W.  MAIN  STREET, 

YORK,  PA. 


January,  '88.       PRICE  COMPLETE,  $40- 


MERCURY 

Chemically  Pure. 

Try  it.     You  will  use  no  other. 
1-4  lb.  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


Absorbent  Cotton. 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE 

NONE     BETTER, 

One  Ounce,  12  cts.     Two  Ounces,  20  ot 


CNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

No.  11  Asylum  Street,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

here  may  be   found  a  Complete  Assortment   of   Dental   Supplies.       I  keep  all 
Dental  Goods  and  Instruments    made  and  Handled  by 

JohrLSon  &  Lu.ncl, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 

JAMES  M.  ERNEST, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

of  all  descriptions, 
No.  2121  Sargeant  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ir 


ill  bring  out  a  perfect  joint  in  G-um  sections  of  rubber  plates  every  time.  Money  will  be 
anded  to  any  one  who,  after  using  according  to  the  new  directions, fails  to  accomplish  what 
advertise.  No  ofBce  right  to  buy.  A  sure  preventive  for  dark  or  spread  joints.  This 
mentis  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  cannot  be  used  for  filling  teeth.  Since 
3  Introduction  of  our  Cement,  a  manufacturer  has  bought  a  little  carmine  at  a  drug  store, 
ored  the  powder  of  his  Cement  and  makes  the  assertion  that  he  has  made  it  for  years.  We 
re  the  first  to  prepare  a  Cement  for  this  purpose.  Our  packages  contain  eight  times  the 
lOUDt  of  material  told  by  other  firms. 

Price,  $1.00  per  packagre. 

BTJCK:  «Sc  OO.,  Broclsport,  3^T.  "IT. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

•0  BAC£  ST,,  PHILADELPHIA.  514  WABASH  AVE,,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

'  CHAS.   ABBEY  &  SONS, 

)ensisss'  piRe  golid  foili. 

SOFT,  OR  NON-ADHESIVE,  AND  ADHESIVE. 

ALL     FROM      ABSOLUTELY     PURE.     GOLD. 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CRYSTAL  GOLD, 

^4.00  per  one-eighth  ounce. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

Philadelpliia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE    BROACHES, 

THE    BEST, 

Assorted    Sizes 

7S  CTS.    -    F£R  DOZHN. 

HEBVE  PASTEJ 

35  Cents  per  Bottle. 

SPUNK. 

FOR    DRYING    OUT    CAVrTDES. 

Price,  per  oz., 20 

"       in  bulk,  per  lb.,..  $1  25 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M.  EARNEST'S  MAKE  ARE'JHE 
VERY  BEST  iviihouf  doubt 

No.  OOO,  per  dozen, $1  25 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen, ....   1  00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

THERMOMETERS 

For     TrvLlcsba^-izers^ 

THE    MOST    RELIABLE. 

75  CKKTS  KACH. 
PHENOL  SODIQUE, 

50  Cents  per  Bottle. 

FLASKS  FDR 

MULCMNIZING. 


Malleable  Iron,  Each, 
Brass,  «'  *♦ 


.75 

$1.00 


Orange  Wood,  for  Wedging. 


Per  bundle, 


loCts. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen, 
"         **       ''    spool. 


90 
15 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen,         ^i  15 
*'  <*        <*    spool,  IS 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


FKLENCXI 

Sepamting  Files 


Per  dozen, $1  25 


Bkellae  Btieks, 

FOR 

MOUNTING  DISKS, 

Per  box, 25a 


MEDICDJE   BOTTLES. 

A  small  square  glass  bottle,  with  ground  glass  stopper,  for  Office  Prepara- 
tions ;  the  stopper  is  flat  on  top,  to  receive  a  label. 

Per  dozen, 80  0. 

Each, 07  c. 


13 
It  Retains  its  Briglitness. 
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SOLE  PBOPBIETOBS,  

620  Race  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
5U  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 
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Impervious  to  the  Secretions  of  the  Month. 

One  Ounce  Package $  3  €0 

Two-thirds             "             "          2  00 

One-third               "             "          1  00 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5  40 

Three     "                 "         "         *'          ........•■•  7  65 

Four       "                "         "         "          9  75 

Five       "                "         "         "          11  75 

Ten        "                "         "         '* 20  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

—  ^    .  ^ 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  Bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  almost 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  cannot  be 
broken.  Their  sides  can  be  pressed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  lip  or  spout  for  pouring  out 
soft  plaster.  .The  plaster  that  remains  in 
them  and  becomes  set  can  be  thoroughly 
crushed  and  removed  by  squeezing  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in  diameter 
by  3  J  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  GENTS  EACH. 
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ojjyx 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


SOLE  AGENTS. 


OI^YX  CEMEISTT. 

A  PHOSPHATB  OF  ZINC 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  First-Class  Filling  than  any  other  offered  to  the  profession. 


Price,  Package  containing  1  color, 

2  colors, 


<t 


tt 


$100 
150 

Each  package  of  the  "  Onyx  "  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  "Ashestos 
Felt,"  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 

PHOSPHATE   OR   ZING. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  O.  N.  PEIROB. 

The  packages  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those 
desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and 
as  a  nerve  cap. 


Price,  per  Package, 


$2.00. 


JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER. 

MED  UCTIOW  IN  PBICE. 

OUR  O^WN  IMPORTATION. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct  from 
Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  importers,  which  enables  us 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

$  .40 


Price,  per  lOO  Sheets, 
"  500      " 
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Exact  Diameter  and  tnicKiu'««  <)\  Ino.  -2,  showing 
form  of  Edge. 
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FELT  CONES  for  POLISHING. 


FINE  FELT  CONES  FOR  FINISHING. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

Exact  Size  and  Diameter  of  Cones. 

ENGINE  CONE  FOR  POLISHING  FILLINGS. 

Engine  Cone,  i  in.  x  yy'g- Each,  07  Cents 

No.  I.  I  j/^  in.  \  ^  in.,  for  polishing  Plates. — either  Blunt 

or  Pointed, *'     20     '' 

No.  2,  i^  in  X  J^  in,  for  Polishing  Plates. — Either  Blunt 

or  Pointed *'     40     " 

JOHNS  DN  &  LUNU, 

[820  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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FELT  CONES  FOR  POLISHING, 


COARSE  FRENCH  FELT  CONES,  FOR  ROUGH  WORK. 
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A  New  Discovery!  A  New  Discovery! 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUE)  NITROUS  OXIDE ! 


water' 

FLP^VORl    UD  WITH 
CHECKER  t  IbERRY 


It  is  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  peculiar  to  other  Anaesthetics 
on  the  contrary  it  builds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the  circulation  and  adds  oxygen 
to  the  system.  The  properties  of  the  herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are 
hypnotic,  diaphoretic  stimulative  and  antispasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from 
the  sleep  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  effects  as  most 
agreeable.  It  is  given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive  persons,  as 
well  as  the  aged  and  enfeebled,  and  no  injury  has  resulted,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
Anaesthetic  can  result  from  its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new  Vapor,  we 
publish  the  following  recommendation  from  physicians  and  dentists  who  have 
been,  and  are  now,  using  the  new  Vegetable  Ansesthetic : 

"  We  have  used  the  Vegetable  Ansesthetic  since  January  1886 — over  a  year — 
exclusively,  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  minor  operations  in 
surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedly  in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  dis- 
eases,^ Bright's  disease,  etc.,  etc.   where  the  patients  were  so  feeble  as  to  require 
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assistance  in  walking,  many  of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  we  could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
as  the  Antesthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much  regret  going  back  to  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether.  Frizzel  &  Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  L3^nn,  Mass. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle  and  inhaler, 
together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self-apparent.  The  Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an 
operation  soon  evaporates  ;  but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop-valve.  No  vapor  can  escape 
through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient  stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once 
detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes  the  water  to  bubble. 

Directions. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  toy)  with  water ; 
balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble  will  be  forced  from  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  perforated 
holes  in  long  glass  tube,  and  flavor  slightly  with  checkerberry  ;  change  the  water 
— say  every  100  gallons  of  vapor  used. 

:e=>:rio:h:s  : 

Gasometer,  with  dosbl*  wall  and  spigot  for  waste  water $13  00 

100  gallon  Cylinder,  %mp4y 10  00 

200       "  "  "       le  00 

500      "  "  "       22  00 

100  Gals.  Vap«r.  5c.  per  gal 5  00 

200    "  "      4c.        "        8  00 

500    ••  " 17  50 

Connection I   00 

Indicator  and  Safety  Bottle 2  00 

Inhaler,    Improved 10  00 

Rubber   Face  Pieca I  00 

Small    Rubbsr  Tubing per   foot  16 

Medium       "  "        "  25 

Large   Size "  35 

Tripod   for  lOO-gal.  cylinder 4  00 

"  "    200.gal.         "         5  00 

I  02.  Checkerberry 50 

Boxing  Extra. 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  State 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Vegetable  An.«sthetic  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  Anaesthetic  manufactured  by  your  Company,  and  find  that 
the  same  consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  volatile  active 
principles  of  several  well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  its  efliciency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloro- 
form (which  has  sometimes^been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  likewise 
free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  T  cheerfully  recommend 
this  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of  general  confidence. 

Respectfully,  James  F.  Babcock. 

JOELIN^SON^  &  LTJINTD, 

620    RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 

Improved  Dental  Lathe,  No.  i. 


r 


T  js  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  we  are  able 
to  resume  selling  our 
No.  1  Improved    Dental 
33  Lathe  at   the  old  price, 
\iviz.,  «17.00, 

In  the  construction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  intro- 
duced  several   novelties 
which   only  need    to    be 
seen  to    be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
of   the  spindle    is  made 
with  a  split-chuck     and 
collar,  which   admits  of 
the  mandrels  being  changed  with  great  facil- 
ity and  insures  their  running  true;  the  other 
end  of  the  spindle  is  made  taper,  to  carry  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.    In  the  next  place,  the 
table,  which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted 
with  two  drawers,  extends  about  1}^  inches 
further  in  the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in 
front  of  it,  thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  oper- 
ator with  a  sufficiency  of  table   room  upon 
which  to  lay  articles  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  at  hand.     The  driving-wheel  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and    weighs  24  pounds. 
This  great  weight  and  enlarged  diameter,  in 
combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assure  its  running  with  great  ease,  power  and 
rapidity. 

The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  per- 
mits of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six 
inches,  thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened 
without  taking  it  ofl.  Accompanying  the 
Lathe  will  be  found  three  mandrels,  fitted 
with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each 
size  of  the  threads  fitted  in  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corrundum  Wheels. 
There  are  also  three  brass  chucks  which  screw 
on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  with  cor- 
rundum wheels  made  without  metal  centres. 

The  Lathe  is  neatly  painted  and  gilded,  and 
is  so  beautifully  modeled  that  it  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  operating  room,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  it  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe 
is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  apart 
and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass.  The 
spindle  is  fitted  with  an  appliance  t©  take  up 
any  lost  motion. -'.' 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  belonging 
to  this  Lathe  see  page  9  of  adv.  and  note  at 
foot  of  same  page. 


Price  Complete,  with  Man- 
drels and  Chucks,  boxed, 

JOHNSON  &  LUND 

Principal  Depot  and  Manu- 
factory, 620  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Branch  Depot,  514  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chic*go. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  resume  selling  our  No.  2  Improved 
Lathe  at  S22.00. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 
DENTAL     LATE-lIi;,    IsTo.     2. 


The  stand  and  table  of  this  Lathe  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  stand  and 
table  of  J.  &  L.  Improved  Lathe.  (See  opposite  page.)  The  Lathe  Head  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  article  ;  tlie  workmanship  and  materials  being  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion 
which  may  occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  cone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The 
chuck  is  made  witli  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split 
^ds  of  tlie  Mandrels,  thus  giving  tliem  very  long  bearings.  The  oil  holes  are 
covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley  wheels  are 
highly  finished  and  tlie  frame  work  is  Japanned.  Tlie  Lathe  is  q  constructed  that 
it  can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  compass. 

F'RICK. 

Lathe  Complete,  with  ten  Chucks, 

'*       Without  Chucks,      -  -  _  . 

For  cuts  of  the  ten  Chucks  and  Mandrels,  see  page  ii'J  of  a  I  v. 

Principal  Depot  and  Manufactory,   620  Race  Street,  Phila. 
514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


$22.00 
19.00 


Branch  Depot, 
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LATHE  HEAD,  NO.  i. 


This  Lathe  Head  is  furnished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  \a|iich  allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
changed  wibh  great  facility,  and  insures  their  moving  true  ;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
taper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
drels, fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  in  Johnson  & 
Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corrundum  wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corrundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  Far 
the  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonging  to  this  Lathe  Head  see  page  29  of  adv.  and  note 
at  bottom  of  same  page.  PRICE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDRELS  AND  CHUCKS,$6.00. 

The  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel. 


This  is  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  foot-power  ever  of- 
fered for  general  use  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  Wheel  measures 
18^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  45  pounds.  The  entire 
apparatus  is  handsomely  paint- 
ed, and  each  wheel  is  furnished 
with  a  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  wheel,  when 
at  rest,  off  the  centre  and  ready 
for  action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel $11.00 

Cord  and  Couplings  •  •  •       .50 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wheel, 
makes  the  most  conjplete  and  satisfactory  Dentist's  Lathe  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship 
and  materials  used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are 
accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may 
occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  fin- 
ished with  a  cone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other. 
The  chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped 
by  the  split  ends  of  the  mandrels,  thus  giving  them  ver3'^long  bearings. 
The  oil  holes  are  covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps.  The 
spindle  and  i)ulley-wheel  are  highly  finished  and  the  frame  work 
Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and  mandrels  are  supplied  with  the  lathe,  if 
desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  see  page  of  advertisements 
and  note  at  foot  of  page  29. 


PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks, 
Head,  without  chucks, 


^11   00 
8  00 


3° 


JOHflSOM  \p  LOMD'^  IlV|pi(Ol[ED  LATHE  WO.  2. 


89  10 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corrmidum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4  will 
carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  screw  mandrels  for  the 
improved  metal-centre  corrundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  brass  chucks  fitting 
upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corrundum  wheels  on. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 
No.  I, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4, 


I=I^ICE. 


$  30 

45 
60 

I  00 


No.  5, 
No.  6, 
No.  7, 
No.  8,  9,  10,  each, 


$3  5° 
35 
40 

45 
25 


Note. — A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  i.  Lathe 
Head  No.  i  and  Socket  Lathe  Head,  consists  of  Nos.  5,6,  7,  9,  8,  10. 
Illustrated  above. 
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HAND  AND  FOOT  LATHE 


,  _    The  above  cut  illustrates  our  HAND  AND  FOOT  LATHE.      It  is  made  with  a 

I  Split-Chuck  simihir  to  tlie  one  fitted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various 
•  Lathe  Heads.  It  is  furnished  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  Brush 
Wheels,  Felt  Wheels,  Cones,  etc.,  and  with  a  Universal  Mandrel  which  will  fit  any 
size  of  Corrundum  Wheel,  Cone  or  Cup,  made  with  the  Improved  Brass  Centre,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  and  thickest  sizes.  We  also  send  with  the  Lathe 
three  brass  Chucks  (illustrated  on  page  29  of  adv.), which  screw  upon  the  Universal 
Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferring  to  useCorrundumWheels  without  the 
metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  Mandrels  and  three  brass  Chucks, 
complete,  seven  pounds  and  twelve  ouftces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut, 
and  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE $6.50. 


m 
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SOCKET  LATHE  HEAD. 

This  Lathe  Head  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  4^  inches, 
this  admits  of  its  being  made  to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator,  and  also  to 
tighten  the  cord,  without  removing  it  from  the  Lathe.  This  Lathe  Head  is  furnished 
with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which  admit  of  the  mandrels  being  changed  with 
great  facility,  and  insuring  their  running  true.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  is 
made  taper,  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Late  will 
be  found  three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size 
of  Ihe  threads  fitted  to  Sohnson  &  Lund's  corrundum  wheels.  There  are  also  three 
brass  chucks  which  screws  on  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corrundum  wheels 
made  without  metal  centres.  For  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  which  ac- 
company this  Lathe  Head  see  page  29  of  adv.  and  note  at  bottom  of  same  page. 

Price  complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks, $7.00. 


TWILLED  RUBBER  DAM. 

A   MOST   EXCELLENT  ARTICLE. 

Highly  prized  by  many  on  account  of  its  twilled  surface 

This  Dam  is  only  made  30  inches  wide. 

Thin,  per  yard,  -  -  -  -  ;^1  00 

Medium,  ".-..-  1  50 

Thick         '•  -  -  -  .  -  2  00 

a"oi3:3^soisr  sz:  x^tti^tid, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.,  514  WABASH  AVE,,  CHICAGO. 


135  .ALrarD  137  tat.  seventh  stfiset^ 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Artificial  Jeeth  and  all  varieties  of  pental  Goods. 
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RUBBER   DAM  iN   TiNS 

l-S    IPOTJITID,    S1.50. 

Extro  Tduq[i  Cnf[Er-Dam  RuMEr. 


IFsiclred. 


TRADE 


TI3Sr     C-^I^S. 


MARK. 


3^a,aa.-u.£a.ct-u.rea.    ^acpressl3r    for 

JOHISrSOIN^  <fe  LU^q^D, 

620  /?/1C£  STREET,  Phila.  514  WABASH  AVENUE,  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  new  article  of  Rubber 
Dam,  made  in  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Para  Rubber,  no  adulterations  being  used 
in  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber,  suflBcient  of  sulphur  only  being 
used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  8><  inches  wide  and  from  3>^  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  is  paclced  in  metal  tubes  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  in  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very  ma- 
terially in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 


Per  can  coniaining  ^  lb.  Thin, 

"  3^    "   Medium, 

"  }4    "   Thick, 

Seat  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 


per  yard,     $1  00 

I  50 

•»  2  00 


Rubber  Dam  hy  the  Yard. 

35  Inches  Wide.    There  is  none  made  wider. 

TfiE  BEBt  CoffEr-Doni  RutiliEr, 

Impossible  to  make  an)j  better — 35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber-Dam  is  made  especially  for  ua  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  so 
that  we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.    Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  Coffer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  very  superior  article  to  supply  a  customer  who  was  impressed  with  the 
advertisement  of  the  same,  the  result  was,  tliat  he  found  it  tender  and  returned  It  to  us  unfit 
to  be  used,  we  replaced  it  with  our  own;  with  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin,  .......        per  yard,       I  00 

Medium,  ......  "  |   50 

Thick, "  2  00 

CAUTION. 

Much  of  the  Coffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots,  and  offered  by  their  travelers 
1ikut26i^  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  lesfl  material  to  the  vard  than  ours.  For  Instance,  our 
Medium  ;55  inch  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  ia  aa  cheap  as  26I4  Inch  of  equal  quality  would  be  at 
$1.12^  per  yard. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia.      514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago- 
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A  very  convenient  and  effective  arrangement  for 
holding  the  ends  of  the  rubber  back  and  up  while 
operating.     It  consists  of  an  elastic  ribbon  attached 
to  two  oval  buffalo-horn  plates,  upon  which  spring 
catches  are  adjusted  to  hold  a  rubber  or  napkin.     A 
broad  elastic  band  passes  around  the  head  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a  tight-fitting  slide.     It  is 
tightened  or  loosened  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  buckle. 

Dentists  who  have  used   the  holder  value 
it  highly. 
Price,         .         .   '      .         .         .         .         ^1.00 

Rubber  Dam  Clamp  Forceps 

We  here  represent  a  Kubber  Dam  Clamp 
Forcep,  combining  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Bow- 
man's and  Dr.  Allan's  patterns.  All  these  for- 
ceps have  the  lock  slide,  which  keeps  clamps 
and  forceps  extended  and  ready  for  use  when 
necessity  compels  the  operator  to  lay  them 
down  momentarily. 
Forceps,  Nickel  plated  (see  cut)    .     .     .    ;^2.00 


35 
RUBBER  DAM  APPLIER. 


This  instrument  is  designed    or  placing  Rubber  Dam  between 
the  back  teeth.     By  passing  the  twine  through  the  lioles  in  the 
prongs  of  the  instrument,  and  bringing  the  ends  with  one  turn 
aromnd  the  button,  so  as  to  keep  it  taut,  and  moving  it  with  a  lateral  motion,  the 
Rubber  will  be  forced  between  the  teeth. 

PRICE. 

With  ^  inch  plain  octagon,  Steel  handle,  ball  ends  (see  cut),  each,  .         $1.25 

••        "  "  ''  "  *  "  Nickel  Plated  (see  cut),        1.50 


RUBBER  DAM  V7EIGHTS  AND  SPRINGS. 


These  weights  are 
intended  to  be  at-_ 
tached  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  Dam, 
when  in  use,  serving 
to  keep  it  out  of  the 
way  of  the  operator. 

They  are  of  metal, 
handsomely  nickel 
plated.  The  springs 
are  of  stiff  metal, 
nickel  plated.  They 
are  readily  attached 
and  removed  from 
the  Dam  without 
tearing  it. 

There  are  three 
sizes.  The  small  size 
weighs  1  ounce  ;  the 
medium  size  weighs 
1^  ounces.;  the  large 
size  weighs  1|  ounce. 

Price,  with  Spring, 
each,     .     40cts. 


W00D  P0III3PIN6  fdm^. 


Put  uj)  in  Hoxes  containing  loo  Points  each. 


Attorted,  eight  forms,  per  box $1.00 

seakatj:lx. 

)  No  I,  per  box,  $1.00  No.  2,  per  box,  $1.60.  No.  3.  5  and  6,  per  box.  80  Cents. 

I  No.  4,     '•  ,.,0  No.  7,  "  1.25.  No.  8,  "  i% 
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Dr.  V.  C.  Pond's  Set  of  Forceps. 


The  ends  of  the  handles  are  rounded  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
so  that  the  beaks  can  be  readily  forced  between  the  tooth  and  the 
alveolus.     All  are  made  with  oval  joints,  nickel-plated. 


Price,  Each,     . 


$2.25 


No.  1.    Right  Upper  Molar. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  2.    Left  Upper  Molar— Y.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  3.    Upper  Wisdom,  Right  and  Left. — Y.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  4,  Bayonet  Shape,  Bicuspid  and  Lateral. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  5,  Bayonet  Shape,  upper  alveola  root V.  C.  Pond's. 




______ 

A 

^ 

i^^^^    JOHNSON  aLUMD 

>■« 

No.  6,  Upper  Central. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  7,  Lower  Molar,  either  side. — V.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  8,  Lower  Wisdom,  either  side. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  9,  Lower  Root. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


No.  lo,  Lower  Incisor,  Cuspid  and  Bicuspids. — V.  C.  Pond's. 
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No.  II,  Lower  Molar,  Cow  Horn,  either  side. — V.  C.  Pond's. 


;No.  101  j4>  Right  and  Left,  Triple-Pronged  Cow  Horn,  for  Difficult  Molars. 

— [ji.  Weirich's. 


No.  loi.  Universal. — Dr.  Weirich's 


Price, 


$2.25  each. 
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No.  los,  Right  and  Left  Upper  Molar,  Cow  Horn. — Dr.  Weirich's. 


No.  2031^,  Incisors  &  Bicuspids. 


No.  103^,  Universal  Children's  and  general  Root  Forcep. 
Price,  -  -  -  -  -  $2.25  each. 


THE 


Dental  Office  and  Laboratory. 


THIRD    SERIES. 


Vol.  II. 


PHILADELPHIA,  JANUARY,  1888. 


No.  1. 


A  CASE  OF  IRREGULARITY. 

By  Theodore  F.  Chupein,  D.  D.  L. 

Mr.  E.  R.  applied  to  us  to  have  the  left  upper  cuspid  ;  which  closed 
inside  of  the  lower  teeth,  brought  outward  and  backward,  and  the  left 
upper  lateral  incisors  rotated  into  position.  The  patient  was  about 
19  or  20  years  of  age  and  very  anxious  to  have  the  deformity 
corrected,  so  that  we  were  materially  seconded  in  our  efforts.  The 
case  was  not  one  that  offered  very  serious  impediments  in  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  regulating  cases,  only  excepting  the  fact  that  the  bones 
were  very  dense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  teeth  very  diflScult  to 
move.  Fig.  1  represents  the  condition  of  the  teeth  when  we  began 
operations. 

Our  first  procedure  was  to  extract  the  left  upper  1st  bicuspid.  A  vul- 
canite plate  was  then  made  covering  the  roof  of  the  moiith  as  also  the  two 

forward  molar  teeth, 
so  that  the  front  teeth 
would  be  kept  apart 
and  thereby  offer  no 
impediment  to  the 
outward  forcing  of 
the  ingrowing  cuspid. 
A  heavy  piano  wire 
spring  was  vulcanized 
on  the  palatial  surface 
of  this  plate  so  that  its 
Fig.  1.  end  would  exert  press- 

re,  in  the  proper  direction,  on  the    irregular  cuspid,  to  force  it  back- 
ward into  the  space  recently  occupied  by  the   1st  bicuspid.     But  al- 
lOugh  this  appliance  was  kept  in  place  four  weeks   with   a  weekly- 
ending  of  the  spring  so  as  to  make  it  exert  increased  pressure;  at  the 
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expiration  of  that  time  the  cuspid  had  not  budged  from  its  position 
in  the  slightest.     We  therefore  changed  our  mode  of  operations. 

Another  plate  was  constructed  just  like  the  first.  On  the  part 
which  covered  the  left  upper  molars,  a  threaded  nut  was  vulcanized 
into  the  plate,  in  position  about  the  middle  of  the  first  molar  on  its 
buccal  surface.  A  piece  of  small  thin  gold  wire  was  hammered  fl3,t. 
A  free  nut  wsis  soldered  to  one  end  of  this  wire,  which  was  to  lie  op- 
posite to  the  threaded  nut  on  the  cheek  surface,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  was  vulcanized  into  the  plate  on  its  palatine  surface.  A 
bolt  was  passed  through  the  free  nut  and  the  end  caught  into  the 
threaded  nut, Siiid  the  appliance  put  in  position,  allowing  the  thin  flat-  i 
tened  wire  to  pass  over,  between  the  cuspid  and  lateral  incisors.  The 
patient  was  provided  with  a  key  which  fitted  the  head  of  the  bolt,  and 
instructed  how  to  tighten  it,  so  as  to  exert  pressure,  as  also  how  to 
unscrew  it,  that  he  might  remove  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  as 
well  as  his  teeth,  after  eating. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  appliance  just  described. 

After  one  week'' s  wesir 
of  the  above  appliance 
the  tooth  (a  yery  stub- 
born   eye   tooth)  had 
visibly      moved,     and 
after  a  traction  of  tivo 
weeks  more  it  occupied 
a   position  about  half 
the    distance    it     was 
requisite  to    draw    it. 
But  while  it  had  moved 
backward,  it  still  con- 
tinued behind  the  lower  teeth  when  the  jaws  were  closed.     It  becamt 
necessary,  therefore,  while  drawing  it  backward  to  give  it  also  an  out 
ward  tendency.     For  this  purpose  we  constructed   another  plate  oi 
the  same  plan  as  the  others.     The  threaded  nut,  as  before,  was  securec 
on  the  outside,  as  in  Fig.  2,  but  the  end  of  the  small   flattened  wire 
instead  of  being  fastened  on   the  palatine   surface  of  the  plate  wa 
secured  to  that  part  which  passed  over  the  molars,  at  the  buccal  sui 
face.     Fig.  3  illustrates  this  appliance.     It  will  be  seen   that  on  ai 
plying  force  to  the  bolt  the  disposition  of  the  force  is  both   to  dra> 
the  tooth  backward  as  well  as  outward. 


Fig  2. 
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In  about  two  iveeks  after  tliis  a[)i)litiiice  was  put  on,  the  cuspid 
was  drawn  backward  and  outward  sufliciently  to  permit  the 
teeth  to  occlude  properly  ;  the  cuspid  occupying  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  extracted  1st  bicuspid.  It  remained 
now  to  complete    the    case,  to    draw  the    lapping    lateral    incisor 

backward  into  the 
space  left  b}'  the  re- 
ceded cuspid,  as  al- 
so to  rotate  it.  To 
draw  this  tooth  back 
we  constructed  an 
appliance  similar  to 
the  one  shown  at  Fig. 
2,  only  with  a  longer 
strap  -  band,  that  it 
Fig.  3.  might  reach  forward 

and  pass  around  the  lateral.     In  one  week  more  we  had  drawn  this 
tooth  back  sufficiently  to  commence  rotating  it. 

I     To  accomplish  this  we  burnished  to  the  tooth  on  the  model  a  band 
of  thin  platinum  plate,  and  stiflened  the  same  by  melting  small  pieces 
of  plate  on  to  it.     It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  doing  this,  that  the  inner 
jsurface  of  this  platinum  band  should  be  carefully  coated  with  whiting 
to  prevent  the  melted  gold   from  flowing  on  the  inside,  therebj^  de- 
[Stroying  its  fit ;    or,  of  investing  it  with  plaster  and  sand  for  the  same 
object.     The  band  being  fitted  and  stiffened  as  described,  a  small  ex- 
tension of  stiff'  plate  was  soldered  to  it  on  its  labial  surface,  and  this 
extension   provided  with   a  little    socket,  intended  to  hold  the  end 
of  a  spring  which  was  to  exert  pressure  in  rotating  the  tooth.     This 
will  be  better  understood  in  studying  the  action  of  the  spring  on  the 
band  in  Fig.  5.     The  band  with  its  extension  being  made,  the  rubber 
ilam  was  applied  over  the  left  central  and  lateral  incisors,  as  well  as 
over  the  cuspid.     The  left  lateral — the  tooth  to  be  rotated — was  wiped 
perfectly  dry  and  rubbed  well  with  dry  pumice  stone  on  a  soft  stick 
so   as   to  remove  all  accumulation    from    the  tooth,  aiLd  then  wiped 
l^lean.     Phosphate  of  zinc  was  then  mixed  thin  and  the  inner  surface 
!  Df  the  band  coated  with  it,  a  little  of  the  same  cement  was  coated  over 
[ithe  tooth  and  the  band  applied.     When  the  cement  had  set  hard,  all 
:he  surplus  was  scraped  and  cleaned  away  from  the  tooth,  and  the 
I  rubber  dam   cut  away   from   the   teeth   to  which  it  had  been  applied. 
Fisr.  4  roprosoiits  the  tooth  to  wliich  the  I  and  Iims  1  een  attached. 
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Fig  4. 


An  appliance  was  made  similar  to  Fig  2,  with  a  short  strap-band  to 
hold  the  cuspid  in  its 
new  position,  while  a  pi- 
ano wire  spring  was  vul- 
canized into  the  right 
buccal  extension  of  the 
plate,  running  forward 
in  front  of  the  teeth,  so 
that  its  end  (which  was 
provided  with  a  piece 
of  gold  tube  soft- sold- 
ered to  it)  could  be 
placed  in  the  socket,  in 

the  extension  fastened  to  the  band  around  the  lateral  incisor,  thereby 
exerting  pressure  to  rotate  this  tooth. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  this  appliance  and  shows  its  manner  of  working. 
We  may  here  say  that  the  little  piece  of  gold  tube,  soft-soldered  to 

the  end  of  the  spring 
was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  appliance, 
but  having  unfortu- 
nately cut  the  spring 
too  short  we  had  to 
lengthen  it  by  this 
addition. 

In  about  two  weeks 
the  case  was  com- 
pleted. A  stay  plate 
was  made  like  an  or- 
dinary partial  plate 
covering  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but  not  covering  the  masti- 
cating surfaces  of  the  molars.  This  plate  was  provided  with  a  little 
hook  that  passed  through  between  the  left  central  and  lateral  incisors, 
bending  around  and  fitting  close  to  the  labial  surface  of  this  tooth  so 
as  to  hold  it  in  position,  while  a  simple  piece  of  plate,  passed  forward 
between  the  lateral  incisor  and  cuspid,  to  prevent  this  latter  tooth 
from  working  forward  on  to  the  lateral.  Both  the  hook  and  the  piece 
of  plate  were  vulcanized  into  this  retaining  plate.  This,  as  well  as 
all  the  appliances  made  for  this  case,  w^ere  removable  for  the  purpose 
of  cleanliness.  The  patient  was  directed  to  wear  the  retaining  plate 
at  least  one  year,  to  prevent  the  lateral  incisor  particularly  from  turn- 
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ing  back  into  its  old  position.  There  was  not  so  much  fear  for  the 
-cuspid,  for  as  this  tooth  was  now  outside  the  lower  teeth  it  could  not 
get  back  to  its  old  place.  The  retaining  plate  gave  no  discomfort  to 
the  patient  as  it  was  made  quite  thin,  was  held  firmly  in  position  by 
the  regular  central  air  chamber  and  in  no  manner  interfered  either 
with  mastication  or  enunciation. 

An  illustration  of  the  stay  plate  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  patient ;  but  its  construction  was  so  simple  that  we  do 
not  doubt  it  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  description  given. 
We  regret  too  that,  having  been  very  busy  at  the  time  of  its  insertion, 
we  were  not  able  to  take  an  impression  and  make  a  model  of  the 
mouth  to  show  the  case  in  its  improved  condition  ;  and  as  the  patient 
removed  from  Philadelphia  shortly  after  its  completion,  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  model  of  the  teeth  since.  It  occupied  us  about  three 
months  to  correct  the  mal  position  of  these  two  teeth.  It  is  needless 
to  sa}'  that  the  band  which  was  cemented  to  the  lateral  incisor  was  cut 
away  from  the  tooth,  b}^  dividing  it  with  a  separating  file,  the  cement 
holding  it  so  firmly  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it  otherwise. 
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\     Aluminium.     By  Geo.  H.  Swift.      The  early  use  of  aluminium  was 
'not  satisfactory-,  as  the  metal  was  impure,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
'  iron,  and  it  soon  succumbed  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.     This  was 
more  generally  true  of  cast  plates,  which  were  not  only  more  diflScult 
Ho  make,  but  were  not  as  good.     The  metal  is  not  very  easy  to  cast,  as 
fit  does  not  flow  freely  like  other  metals,  and  the  contraction  is  con- 
siderable, causing  cracked  blocks.     When  made  from  rolled  plate  and 
pure  metal,  aluminium  for  upper  cases  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in 
my  hands,  and,  not  being  very  expensive  is  a  recommendation,  as  it 
is  a  metal,  and  is  thus  better  than  rubber  and  less  in  cost  than  gold. 
(It  is  very  light  and  strong,  perfectly  tasteless  and  odorless,  and  as 
f  healthy  to  the  gums  as  gold  or  platina.     The  teeth  are  best  attached 
with  rubber. 

Cement  for  Glassware  Which  Will  Stand  Hot  Water. — Glue  to 
■which  bi-chromate  of  potash  has  been  added,  and  which  has  afterward 
been  exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  becomes  insoluble.  The  proportions 
lare  not  very  well  ascertained,  but  about  1  part  of  the  bi-chromate,  dis- 
isolved  in  water,  and  added  to  a  solution  of  0  parts  of  solid  glue, 
[answers  very  well. — ScieJitific  America?}. 
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A  SUBSTANCE  resembling  ivoiy,  of  creamy  whiteness  and  great  hard- 
ness, is  made  from  good  potatoes  washed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
then  boiled  in  the  same  solution  until  they  become  solid  and  dense. 
They  are  then  washed  free  from  the  acid  and  slowly  dried.  This  ivory 
can  be  dyed  and  turned  and  made  useful  in  many  wa3"s. — Scientific 
American. 

Gold  will  only  melt  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature,  as  we  all 
know,  but  what  is  not  generally  known,  the  y^7e^^/<?rj''y^2^r;2^/ says,  is 
tiiat  if  two  per  cent,  of  silica  be  added  to  the  gold,  it  can  be  melted 
over  the  flame  of  a  common  candle. 

From  the  same  source  the  reader  may  learn  that  a  pretty  allo}^,  said 
to  resemble  gold  exactly,  can  be  made  with  16  parts  copper,  1  of  zinc, 
and  t  of  platinum.  The  copper  and  platinum  are  covered  first  with 
borax  and  then  with  powdered  charcoal  and  melted,  then  the  zinc 
added,  and  the  alloy  thus  produced  is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  can 
be  drawn  into  the  finest  wire,  while  it  never  tarnishes. 

Simple  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration. — In  the  Brit.  Med.  Jour. 
{London  Med.  Record).^  Mr.  J.  A.  Francis  describes  a  simple  method  of 
artificial  respiration  which,  he  alleges,  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Marshall  Hall,  Sylvester,  and  Howard  methods,  without  anj'  of 
their  disadvantages.     The  plan  is  as  follows  : 

The  bodj^  of  the  patient  is  laid  on  the  back,  with  clothes  loosened, 
and  the  mouth  and  nose  wiped.  Two  b3^standers  pass  their  right 
hands  under  the  body  at  the  level  of  the  waist,  and  grasp  each  other's 
hands,  then  raise  the  body  until  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  toes  of 
the  subject  alone  touch  the  ground  ;  count  fifteen  rapidh^ ;  then  lower 
the  body  flat  to  the  ground,  and  press  the  elbows  to  the  sides  hard: 
count  fifteen  again  ;  then  raise  the  body  again  for  the  same  length  of 
time  ;  and  so  on,  alternately  raising  and  lowering.  The  head,  arms, 
and  legs  are  to  be  allowed  to  dangle  down  quite  freel}^  when  tlie  body 
is  raised.  The  author  alleges  that  this  method  is  most  successful,  and 
it  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  perform  it  without  any  teaching. — 
Scientific  American. 

A  New  Fusible  Alloy. —  Nature  gives  the  formula  of  a  new  alloy 
which  is  specially  adapted  to  many  important  uses  in  the  arts.  It 
melts  at  the  low  temperature  of  160°  F.,  the  temperature  of  moder- 
ately hot  water,  and  considerably  below  that  at  which  the  magic  spoons 
of  long  ago  melted  in  a  cup  of  tea.  Its  composition  is  :  Bismuth,  48: 
cadmium,  13;  lead,  19  ;  tin,  20.  This  new  nlloy  will  witlistand  quitt 
a  severe  ])ressure. 
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To  Mix  Plastkr. — Always  ndd  the  plaster  (m  little  at  a  time,  stir- 
rino:  constantly,)  to  the  water,  not  the  water  to  the  piaster.  After 
getting  the  impression  (always  taken  in  plaster),  giye  it  a  coat  of 
shellac  yarnish,  not  too  thin,  and  while  it  is  drying  run  a  ring  of  sheet 
wax  aronnd  it,  an  inch  or  so  deep.  After  the  A'arnish  is  perfectl}^  dry. 
instead  of  oiling,  sprinkle  powdered  French  chalk  freely  oyer  the  im- 
pression, then  with  a  soft  brnsh — I  nse  a  badger's  hair  shaving  brush 
— rub  eyery  part  of  the  impression  thoroughly ,  finally  shaking  out  the 
surplus  ;  then  mix  the  plaster  pretty  thin,  and  pour,  tapping  the  cup 
gently  until  the  plaster  commences  to  set.  After  it  has  hardened  and 
you  haye  cut  away  the  impression,  3'ou  will  find  the  cast  to  have  a 
perfectly  glazed  surface,  free  from  air  bubbles.  Now  proceed  as  usual 
and  when  the  wax  is  removed  dust  the  cast  with  chalk,  the  same  as 
I  you  did  the  impression.  You  will  find  after  the  plate  is  vulcanized, 
all  that  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  beautifully  polished  palatine  surface, 
will  be  a  short  use  of  the  brush  wheel. —  Ohio  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Different  Foods. — Professor  Yoit  has  lately 
investigated  the  real  value  of  different  kinds   of  food,  and   gives  the 

j    following  results  : 

I  Taken  up.  Excreted. 

\    Meat.               -  -            -             .             -  96.7  8.3 

Rice,         -  -             .             -             .  OG.l  3.9 

Egors.               .....  94.8  5.2 

,    Wheat  Bread,  ....  94.4  5.6 

Indian  Corn,  ....  93.3  G.^ 

'    Potatoes,  ...             -  90.7  0.3 

<    Milk.                -  -             -             -             -  88.7  11.1 

!    Rye  Bread,  ....  88.5  11.5 

Meat,  rice  and  eggs  are  not  only  directl}'  the  most  valuable  food, 
I'lit  also  indirectly,  as  they  are  most  easily  digested. 

Kalidont. — G.,  Brooklyn. — AVe  are  unable  to  give  3'OU  the  formula 
:  lor  this  preparation.  Asa  repl}'  to  your  alternative  request  for  a 
\  recipe  for  something  for  the  same  purpose,  we  refer  you  to  another 
■  note  in  this  number  concerning  "sozodont."  Where  detersive  effect 
is  not  so  much  wanted  as  "sweetening"  or  perfuming  power,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  highly  satisfoctory.  It  is  an  imitation  of  tiie 
I    French 

KAi:  i)K  botot  : 
Oil  of  l*e})perment,  -  -  30  min. 

Oil  of  Spearmint,  15  niin. 

Oil  of  Cloves,  -  5  mi  11. 

Oil  of  Bed  (,'edar  W mm\.  -  60  min. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh.  1  H.  oz. 

I  Alcohol,  .  _  ..  .  1   pint. 
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Compound  tincture  of  cochineal,  sufficient  to  color. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  oil  of  red  cedar  vrood  with 
the  common  oil  of  cedar  usually  found  in  the  market.  The  latter  has 
a  terebinthate  odor  ;  the  former  smells  like  the  cedar  wood  often  used 
as  a  casing  for  lead  pencils.  It  may  easily  be  procured  from  any 
dealer  in  perfumers'  materials. 

As  a  mouth  perfume  this  is  very  fine  and  especially  valuable  in 
overcoming  the  odor  of  tobacco.  Its  use  may  advantageously  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  brushing  with  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  best  cleansing 
agents. 

Disk  Cutter. — I  take  a  No.  10  (f  in.)  gun  wad  punch  and  drill  a 
hole  up  into  the  center  of  the  shank.  In  this  hole  is  driven  a  steel 
pin,  the  free  extremity  sharpened  and  on  a  level  with  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  punch.  From  a  sheet  of  sand  or  emery  paper,  shellacked  on 
the  back,  can  be  punched  dozens  of  disks,  perforated  in  the  centre 
ready  for  mounting. — F.  L.  D.,  in  Archives  of  Dentistry. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Teeth. — Peroxide  of  hydrogen  made  into 
a  solution  of  the  strength  of  five  per  cent.,  mixed  with  powdered 
pumice  and  well  rubbed  over  the  teeth  removes  most  stains.  The 
teeth  should  afterward  be  well  cleansed  with  tepid  water,  but  the  ap- 
plication given  above  is  harmless. — British  Journal  Dental  Science. 

Celluloid  Cement. — One  part  shellac  dissolved  in  one  part  spirits 
of  camphor  and  3  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  cement  should 
be  applied  warm,  and  the  broken  parts  securely  held  together  until 
the  solvent  has  entirely  evaporated. — Scientific  American. 

To  Test  the  Vitality  of  Tooth  Pulp. — The  preliminary  isola- 
tion and  drying  of  the  suspected  tooth  and  the  immediately  adjoining 
ones  is  the  same  as  by  the  old  method,  although  the  rubber  dam  is 
not  so  essential.  The  tooth  is  then  tested  by  applying  to  it  a  piece  of 
gutta  percha  which  has  been  heated  over  a  flame.  It  takes  hold  and 
transmits  its  heat  at  once  and  there  is  an  almost  immediate  response 
if  the  pulp  is  living.  If  there  is  no  response,  it  may,  without  being 
again  heated,  be  applied  to  one  of  the  adjoining  teeth,  with  a  known 
living  pulp,  and  the  comparison  noted.  The  old  method  of  testing 
with  a  heated  steel  instrument  is  terrifying  to  a  nervous  patient  and 
the  response  if  the  pulp  be  alive  is  often  tard}^  in  coming  or  may  be 
entirely  absent,  Appreliensive  patients  under  the  influence  of  fears  or 
imaginings  will  frequently,  when  a  heated  instrument  is  applied,  mis- 
lead the  operator  b}^  declaring  that  a  tooth  is  sensitive  when  you  know 
it  to  be  pulpless. — Dental  Review . 
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Filling  Pulpless  Teeth. — Teeth  with  dead  pulps  may  be  safely 
treated  and  filled  at  one  sitting,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  inflam- 
mation. If  there  is  a  fistula,  treat  as  follows:  Wash  out  all  pus  and 
remains  of  the  pulp  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  forcing  the  peroxide 
through  the  fistula,  and  keep  this  up  until  it  ceases  to  bubble  ;  then 
wash  out  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  gr.  to  the  ounce  of  water,  thor- 
oughly dry  by  washing  with  alcohol,  evaporate  this  with  hot  air,  fin- 
ally force  carbolic  acid  through  the  tooth  and  fistula,  wipe  out  all  the 
carbolic  acid  from  the  tooth  and  root  canal;  now  the  root  canal  is  ready 
to  be  filled,  no  further  treatment  being  required.  If  there  is  no  fis- 
tula, treat  as  above,  being  careful  not  to  force  an}"  septic  matter 
through  the  apical  foramen,  and  fill  at  once,  if  there  is  no  inflammation 
to  prevent.  If  there  is  inflammation,  paint  the  gums  with  chloroform, 
tincture  of  aconite  and  tincture  of  iodine,  equal  parts,  and  direct  the 
patient  to  return  in  three  or  four  days,  when  the  chances  are  that  the 
tooth  may  be  filled.  Should  au}^  trouble  follow  the  above  treatm^it, 
make  an  opening  through  the  gum  to  the  apex  of  the  root  and  treat 
through  that. — J.  G.  Harper,  in  Items  of  Interest. 

BiNiODiDE  OF  Mercury  as  an  Antiseptic. — Dr.  P.  K.  K.  Bolshesolsky, 
of  St.  Petersburg  (Fratc/i,]^o.  xi,  1887,  p.  220)  from  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  himself  and  Professor  A.  P.  Dobroslavin's  laboratory, 
concludes  that  biniodide  of  mercury  is  a  more  powerful  and  less  poi- 
sonous antiseptic  than  corrosive  sublimate.     Thus  he  fully  confirms 
the  observations  of  Bernhardy.      A  solution  of  one  in  4,000  destroys 
« putrefaction  microbes  more  completely  than  a  sublimate  solution  of 
\  1  in  2,000.     The  biniodide  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
'sium  was  recently  tried,  with  apparently  good  results,  in  three  cases 
of  laparotomy,  under  Professor  A.  I.  Krassowski.      For  washing  the 
floor,  a  solution  of  1  in  4,000  was  employed  ;  for  disinfecting  the  hands, 
.1  in  2,000  and  3,000.— Bnt.  Med.  Journal. 

Methods  op  Using  Iodoform. — Eighty  parts  iodoform,  fifteen  parts 
'oil  of  cinnamon,  and  five  parts  finely  powdered  ground  coffee,  packed 
'  into  a  foul  root,  will  disinfect  it,  and  also  prove  a  very  agreeable  dress- 

Preparation  for  the  Destruction  of  Pulps. — 

1^.     Caustic  potash,  gr.  xij 

Arsenious  acid,  gr.  x 

Aquae  purse,  q.  s.  to  make  paste ;  add 

Cocaine,  gr.  x. 

M.     SiG. — Use  same  as  arsenious  acid. 

An  excliange  gives  the  above  as  something  worth  knowing. 
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How  TO  Keep  the  Skin  Soft. — A  writer  in  the  Medical  World  states 
that  while  he  was  a  student  at  Jefferson  he  learned  to  use  a  lotion 
which  has  the  curious  property  of  preserving  the  skin  from  the  effects 
of  cold,  2^re venting  chaps,  and  rendering  the  hands  soft,  white  and 
smooth.  One  need  not  wear  gloves  in  winter,'  if  this  be  used  con- 
stantly : 

p;.     01.  Rosre  _  .  _         gtt.xv 

Glycerini      -  -  -  ^j 

Spirit,  myrcise      -  -  ;  f^iij 

01.  cajeputi  -  -  gtt.xx 

M.  SiG. — To  be  used  on  the  hands  every  night  before  going  to  bed, 
and  in  cold  weather  to  be  applied  before  going  out  into  the  open  air, 
the  hands  being  washed  and  dried. 

A  simple  and  quick  way  to  make  solid  grinding  surfaces  for  bridge 
or  crown  work,  is  as  follows  :  Procure  a  natural  tooth  corresponding 
to  the  tooth  to  be  made ;  lay  a  piece  of  cuttle-fish  bone  on  the  bench 
soft  side  up,  and  then  press  the  occluding  surface  of  the  natural  tooth 
into  the  soft  cuttle-fish  bone  ;  on  removing  the  tooth  a  perfect  impres- 
sion will  be  left  in  the  soft  bone.  Now  melt  some  scraps  of  gold  and 
while  fluid  pour  into  the  impression  and  press  the  gold  while  soft  into 
place  with  a  smooth  flat  instrument;  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  natural  tooth.  This  is  the  way  jewelers  cast  gold  ornaments. — 
E.  N.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Cal.,  in  Items  of  Interest. 

Aluminum-Silver  Alloy. — Alloyed  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  silver, 
aluminum  loses  much  of  its  malleability,  but  with  5  per  cent,  of  silver 
it  can  be  worked  well,  and  takes  a  more  beautiful  polish  than  the  pure 
metal.  With  3  per  cent,  of  silver  it  is  very  suitable  for  philosophical 
instruments,  being  harder  and  whiter  than  the  pure  metal,  and  is  not 
tarnished  even  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  With  small  amounts  of 
silver,  it  appears  very  suitable  for  scale  beams,  and  is  now  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  alloy  containing  5  per  cent,  of  silver  has 
often  been  suggested  for  coin  of  small  denominations,  as  it  is  hard, 
bright  and  retains  its  luster  in  handling. — Scientific  American. 

A  Simple  Matrix. — I  have  some  of  the  patented  matrices  but  sel- 
dom use  any  of  them,  preferring  a  matrix  made  as  follows  :  Take  a 
very  thin  piece  of  sheet  brass,  steel  or  iron  ;  the  thin  sheet  iron  that 
is  used  in  the  mailing  cases  that  instruments  come  to  us  in  answers 
very  well.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  suitable  width  and  length,  bend  back 
upper  corners  and  curve  to  fit  the  tooth,  place  between  the  teeth,  make 
a  feathered  wedge  of  orange  wood  and  push   behind  the  matrix   at 
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cervical  iiiaruin  :  then  take  a  pellet  of  base  plate  gutta-perclia  of  suita- 
ble size,  warm  and  pack  into  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  so  as  to  be 
securely  held  behind  the  reflexcd  corners  ;  as  soon  as  cold  proceed 
with  tilling;  when  done  remoA^e  with  warm  instrument.  I  find  it  sim- 
ple, easil}^  applied  and  quite  eflicient. — l^Y  Dr.  J.  S.  Hounce,  Ells- 
worth, Wis. 

The  Diet  of  Strong  Men.— ^The  Roman  soldiers,  who  built  such 
wonderful  roads,  and  carried  a  weight  of  armor  and  luggage  that 
would  crush  the  average  farm  hand,  lived  on  coarse  brown  bread  and 
sour  wine.  They  were  temperate  in  diet,  and  regular  and  constant  in 
exercise.  The  Spanish  peasant  works  ever}'  day  and  dances  half  the 
night,  yet  eats  onh'  his  black  bread,  onion  and  watermelon.  The 
Smyrna  porter  eats  only  a  little  fruit  and  some  oliA'es,yet  he  walks  off 
with  his  load  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The  coolie,  fed  on  rice,  is  more 
active  and  can  endure  more  than  the  negro  fed  on  fat  meat.  The 
heavy  work  of  the  world  is  not  done  by  men  who  eat  the  greatest 
quantit}'.  Moderation  in  diet  seems  to  be  the  prerequisite  of  endur- 
jince. — Selected. 

Instruction  for  Patients. — It  is  important  to  instruct  onr  patients 
in  regard  to  their  teeth,  but  the}^  will,  not  read  pamphlets  or  long 
pnpors.  I  keep  a  supply  of  something  like  the  following  in  leaflets  for 
distribution  among  my  patients,  which  I  think  has  benefited  them  as 
well  as  myself : 

To  My  Patients. — Teeth  that  are  filled  will  decay  again  if  exposed 
to  the  same  causes  that  produced  the  original  decay. 

Your  teeth  are  filled  with  an  indestructible  material,  and  deca}'  can 
be  prevented  by  careful  watching  and  cleansing. 

Have  your  teeth  examined  often.  A  small  filling  is  less  expensive 
than  a  large  one,  less  painful  to  insert,  and  there  is  a  better  chance  to 
save  the  tooth. 

Cleanse  the  teeth  every  time  food  or  anything  else  injurious  to  the 
U'oth  is  taken  into  the  mouth.  Many  medicines  are  very  injurious  to 
tlie  tcetli ;  therefore  it  is  well  to  cleanse  them  after  the}'  have  been  in 
contact  with  medicines. 

Use  ])repnred  chnlk  and  cnstile  soap  with  tooth  brush  and  picks  to 
cleanse  the  teeth,  and  to  correct  acid  conditions,  bearing  in  mind  that 
absolute  cleanliness  is  of  more  value  than  the  skill  of  the  dentist. 

If  you  neglect  your  teeth,  the  fillings  are  apt  to  fail,  your  dentist  is 
unjustly  blamed,  nnd  your  most  intimate  friend  will  not  tell  you  that 
.\ou  have  a  bad  brent li.  Moiioan  Adams. 

InSTRUMKNT    Foil    KxLAlUilNG    TIIK     I  1  OLES  JN   A  IITIFICI AL  TeETII. Mr. 

W.  H.  Rollins  says:  I  freciuently  lind  it  convenient  to  niter  the  shai)e 
<»fthe  holes  in  [)iv(>1  nnd  otii'T  i)orcehiin  teeth.     At  iii^t  1  used  a  piece 
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of  copper  wire,  with  emery  powder,  getting  the  idea  from  the  glass- 
cutters.  Now,  however,  I  find  that  the  time  required  can  be  reduced 
to  one-third  by  using  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  of  an  oval,  square,  or 
half-round  shape,  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  an  office  lathe,  and  kept 
covered  with  coarse  corundum  moistened  with  glycerine.  To  show 
how  rapidly  this  will  cut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  common 
Bonwill  crown  can  have  the  hole  enlarged  enough  to  admit  of  two  pins 
fis  for  a  bicuspid  in  ten  minutes. 


A  GOOD  AMALGAM  FILLING. 

By  J.  R.  Callahan,  D.D.S.,  Hillsboeo,  Ohio. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  properties  of  amalgam  as  a  filling 
material,  but  to  give  a  method  whereby  better  results  may  be  obtained 
than  by  methods  in  general  use.  It  is  well  known  to  all  dentists  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  amalgam  is  used  every  day  in  the  filling  of 
teeth.  This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  as  a  profession  to  endeavor 
to  study  and  adopt  the  best  methods  of  inserting  the  filling  material. 
The  following,  of  all  other  methods,  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
to  the  writer.  We  will  suppose  a  proximal  cavity  between  any  of  the 
molar  teeth,  to  be  properly  prepared,  rubber  dam  adjusted,  matrix  in 
position,  tooth  dry  and  in  good  shape.  Now  mix  a  proper  quantity  of 
almost  any  of  the  leading  brands  of  alloy.  Mix  moderately  stift,  insert 
enough  amalgam  to  fill  the  cavity  about  one-third  full,  tap  this  to  its 
place,  then  put  in  the  cavity  a  strip  of  Kobinson's  fibrous  and  textile 
filling  material,  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  length  by  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  inch  in  width,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  cavity  ;  tap  this 
down  on  the  amalgam.  Most  likely  the  mercury  from  the  alloy  will 
take  this  all  up  ;  if  so,  add  another  piece  of  fi.brous  material,  this  time 
using  a  steel  Herbst  rotary  burnisher  in  the  engine,  using  speed  and 
pressure.  Use  fibrous  material  in  this  manner  till  within  about  ^^  or 
^^  of  an  inch  of  the  grinding  surface,  when  it  will  be  best  to  fill  flush 
to  the  surface  with  amalgam.  Do  this  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  hard 
grinding  surface.  After  filling  flush  to  the  surface  with  alloy,  lay  on 
strips  of  fibrous  material  and  rub  with  burnisher  ;  keep  adding  material 
and  burnishing  until  you  have  taken  all  the  mercury  from  the  filling 
that  it  is  possible  to  get.  Then  finish  carefully.  In  removing  the  ma- 
trix you  will  find  the  filling  adhering  to  it,  unless  you  have  the  precau- 
tion to  put  a  thin  coat  of  oil  on  the  side  of  the  matrix  next  to  the 
cavity.  If  the  above  method  is  carried  out,  you  will  have  an  amalgnm 
filling  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  not  tarnish,  and  will 
have  the  minimum  amount  of  shrinkage. 
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NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS, 
{Held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  0,  7,  8,  9,  and  10th,  1887). 

This  Congress  was  convened  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  5th,  and  continued  until  the  10th,  inclusive.  It  was  opened  by 
President  Cleveland  in  Albaugh's  Opera  House. 

The  section  on  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  was  organized  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  department.  Professor  J.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  who  wel- 
comed those  present.  His  remarks  were  followed  by  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Thackston  of  Yirginia,  after  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  delivered  his  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  progress  of 
dentistr}^  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  although 
the  past  record  was  an  excellent  one,  yet  the  goal  is  not  yet  reached. 
He  urged  the  profession,  through  those  present,  to  work  in  all  earnest 
for  a  yet  higher  standard. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  by  the  presentation  of  a  gavel,  by  the  State  Dental 
Society  of  Minnesota.  This  was  in  the  form  of  an  immense  molar 
tooth  which  was  made  of  white  cement,  with  black  rubber  handle 
banded  with  pure  gold;  the  three  materials  being  emblematic.  The 
Rubber  representing  the  elasticit}^  of  thought;  the  Gold  the  purity  of 
motives;  the  Cement  ties  which  bind  all  members  of  the  profession  to- 
gether. 

The  presentation  elicited  great  applause. 

Dr.  R.  I.  Parre  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  read  a  paper  on  "Chronic  Pyaemia 
from  Dental  Origin,"  which  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Lydston  of  Chicago,. 
Ill;  Walker  of  London,  England;  Barrett  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  W.  I, 
Younger  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  Chance  of  Oregon. 

The  translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  Brasseur,  of  Paris,  France,  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  entitled  "The  use  of  Air  in  Dental  Therapeu- 
tics." The  paper  eliminated  views  on  the  value  of  medicinal  vapors 
and  hot  air  as  obtundents  to  sensitive  dentine. 

Dr.  Wm.  Carr,  of  New  York,  gave  a  clinic  on  the  "Treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  maxilloe  with]  modified  interdental  splint."  He  illustrated 
how  to  apply  a  four-tail  bandage,  which  should  be  retained  from  three 
to  five  days.  He  used  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  disinfecting,  and  said 
in  ordinary  cases  the  splint  should  be  retained  three  or  four  weeks^ 
according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  I.  E.  Cravens  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  man- 
i    agement  of  pulpless  teeth,"  the  treatment  suggested  was  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  pulp-canal,  and  at  once  to   hermetically  seal   it  with  tin 
foU. 
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The  paper  was  discussed  b}^  Drs.  Fillibrown  of  Portland,  Me.;  Har- 
land  of  Chicago,  111.;  and  Barrett  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Harland  ob- 
jected to  the  views  expressed  by  the  essayist,  and  Dr.  Barrett  protest- 
ed against  the  acceptance  of  the  treatment  advanced  as  reflecting  on 
the  intelligence  of  American  Dentists. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Weeks  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  read  a  paper  on  "Matrices 
as  adjuncts  in  filling  teeth."  He  reviewed  the  different  appliances  for 
simplifying  what  would  be  otherwise  a  laborious  operation.  He  said 
"a  perfect  matrix  should  be  simple  in  construction,  cheap,  easily 
adapted,  and  not  too  stiff,  so  that  when  applied,  it  will  yield  just 
enough  to  allow  sufficient  gold  to  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
for  a  good  finish." 

Dr.  Guilford,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  endorsed  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  paper. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Winkler,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  read  a  paper  on  "Soft 
gold  foil."  He  claimed  superior  advantages  for  it,  as  more  preserva- 
tive, better  adaptability,  and  the  saving  of  time  and  strain  to  both 
patient  and  operator. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  that  much  could  be  done  with  cohesive 
gold  that  never  could  be  done  with  soft  foil,  and  in  view  of  this  in- 
stanced how  the  profession  had  largely  abandoned  soft  gold,  regard- 
ing cohesive  gold  as  the  best.  ♦ 

Dr.  Storey,  of  Texas,  said  he  never  saw  a  tooth  filled  with  soft  foil, 
that  could  not  have  been  better  done  with  cohesive  gold. 

Dr.  Beach,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  both  kinds  of  gold  should  be  used 
according  to  the  case  presented. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  read  a  paper  on  "Protective  den- 
tine" illustrated  by  stereopticon.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  The  views  on  the  screen  showed  the  different  kinds  of 
protective  dentine,  and  the  essa3dst  gave  his  views  of  how  these 
different  effects  on  the  part  of  nature  to  protect  herself  are  brought 
about. 


CLINICS. 

About  thirty  gentlemen  gave  clinics  in  filling  teeth  with  gold,  pivot- 
ing teeth,  constructing  artificial  dentures,  and  treating  surgicalh'  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  gums.  It  would  require  too  much  space 
to  enumerate  all  the  operations  performed,  or  all  the  gentlemen  who 
acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  creditable  manner. 

The  section  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, Dr.  X.  S.  Davis.     In   introducing   him,  President   J.  Taft  re- 
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counted  the  ettbrts  that  luid   been  put  forth   by   Dr.  Davis    to   secure 

('Qo-nition  to  the  Dental  Section.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  medical  profession  is  due  the  credit  for  having  removed 
the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  dental  specialty. 

Dr.  Davis  replied  :  Twenty -two  3'ears  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining the  members  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  then  as- 
sembled at  Chicago,  at  my  house.  On  that  occasion  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  day,  in  the  near  future,  we  might  meet  on  equal 
grounds.  My  hopes  of  that  day  are  realized  to-da3^  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  when  the  question  was 
brougiit  up  to  admit  dentists  holding  their  degree  from  a  recognized 
institution,  it  met  with  no  opposition.  The  action  of  that  bod}'  has 
forever  removed  the  obstacle  which  had  been  in  your  way,  and  3^ou 
are  now  on  an  ec^ual  footing  with  your  medical  brethren.  He  con- 
gratulated the  members  for  the  interest  they  took  in  the  advancement 
of  the  healing  art,  and  closed  by  warning  them  not  to  fall  into 
"schools,*-  but  to  meet  every  one  on  the  broad  field  of  science. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  on  the  interest  the}'  had 
shown  throughout  the  session,  and  hoped  great  good  might  come 
from  this  Congress,  both  to  the  profession  and  their  patients. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  voted  to  President  X.  S.  Davis  for  the  exer- 
tion he  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  dental  section. 

Also  a  vote  of  tlianks  was  oflered  to  President  J.  Taft  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 
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BY   GEORGE   B.    SNOAV,   D.  D.  S.,   BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

[Concluded.] 

It  has  ])een  heretofore  shown  that  when  a  cubical  mass  of  rubber  is 
vulcanized,  its  sides,  instead  of  remaining  flat,  become  more  or  less 
concave  ;  also,  that  by  vulcanizing,  the  specific  gravity  of  rubber  is 
increased.  In  an  instance  given,  the  increase  was  from  1.833  to  1.974; 
showing  a  decrease  in  l)ulk  of  about  five  i)er  cent.  Tliis  decrease  in 
bulk  will  licreinafter  be  spoken  of  ;is  '^shrinkage,''  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  contraction  wliich  Inkcs  phice  in  i-ul)ber,  ns  in  other  sub- 
stances, from  cooling;  and  wliicii,  rubber,  tsikcs  pl;\ce  to  an  extent 
over  six  times  as  great  as  in  iron.  ' 
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In  dental  plates,  shrinkage  is  apparent  at  times  by  the  drawing 
away  of  the  rubber  from  the  teeth.  It  is  more  often  noticeable  at  the 
lingual  sides  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  may  occur  when  either 
plain  or  gum  teeth  are  used.  When  section  teeth  are  so  set  as  to  leave 
a  considerable  space  between  them  and  the  alveolar  ridge  to  be  filled 
with  rubber,  the  shrinkage  forms  a  pocket  under  the  teeth,  which  be- 
comes a  receptacle  for  the  debris  of  food  when  the  plate  is  worn,  its  l^ 
existence  not  being  manifest  until  the  teeth  are  removed  from  the 
plate. 

It  is  a  question  if  shrinkage  cannot  also  occur  so  as  to  draw  the 
rubber  away  from  the  alveolar  ridge,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  there- 
upon at  certain  points,  and  injuring  the  adaptation  of  the  plate  by 
causing  it  to  rock.  While  this  matter  has  not  been  studied  sufficiently 
to  warrant  a  positive  expression  of  opinion  upon  it,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  best  fitting  and  most  satisfactory  vulcanite  plates  are 
those  in  which  the  material  is  of  nearly  an  equal  thickness  throughout, 
having  the  teeth  set  closely  to  the  alveolar  ridge  ;  a  condition  of  things 
in  which  shrinkage  from  vulcanization  would  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible. 

Shrinkage  can  be  diminished  in  amount  by  the  use  of  fragments  of 
already  vulcanized  rubber  in  packing  the  plate,  in  the  manner  detailed 
in  The  Dental  Advertiser  for  last  April,  page  45  ;  or,  in  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  advisable  to  prepare  a  mass  of  metal,  sa}^  block  tin, 
of  the  proper  form  to  replace  the  greater  part  of  the  thick  mass  of 
rubber  in  the  mould,  leaving  only  a  thin  layer  of  it  on  the  surfaces. 

The  effects  of  shrinkage  are,  to  say  the  least,  obscure  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably in  but  few  cases  that  they  are  the  cause  of  any  serious  annoy- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  rubber  in  cooling  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  misfits  of  rubber  plates. 
It  is  not  great  enough  of  itself  to  cause  much  annoyance,  as  when 
plain  teeth  are  used  its  effects  are  scarcely  manifest,  if  at  all ;  but 
with  section  teeth  its  effects  are  so  intensified  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  artificial  dentures  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed are  misfits  ;  requiring  more  or  less  correction  before  they  can 
be  worn  with  comfort. 

The  plate  is  moulded  and  the  rubber  hardened  at  a  temperature  of 
from  300°  to  360°.  As  it  cools,  it  contracts  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  porcelain  of  which  the  sections  are  composed.  The  teeth 
form  an  arch,  the  ends  of  the  sections  being  in  contact.  Inside  this 
arch  is  another,  made  up  of  the  ridge  of  rubber  in  which  the  pins  of 
the  teeth  are  imbedded,  and   this  inner  arch,  by  its  contraction,  will 
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tend  to  make  the  outer  one  smaller.  The  heels  of  the  plate  are  thus 
drawn  together,  and  that,  too,  to  an  amount  easily  measured.  The 
palatal  portion,  if  it  be  an  upper  plate,  will  be  raised,  and  the  plate 
will  be  found  to  bear  too  hard  upon  the  center  of  the  rear  portion  of 
the  palate,  and  to  rock.  If  it  be  worn  in  this  condition,  the  palate 
will  be  chafed,  and  the  result  will  be  a  sore  mouth. 

To  demonstrate  the  amount  of  contraction  by  cooling,  let  a  deep 
mark  be  made  upon  either  heel  of  the  trial  plate  when  it  is  waxed  up 
and  read^'  for  the  flask  ;  deep  enough  to  be  easily  seen  upon  the  plate 
when  vulcanized.  If  the  distance  between  the  marks  be  accurately 
measured  by  a  pair  of  dividers,  both  on  the  trial  plate  and  afterwards 
upon  the  vulcanized  one,  the  distance  between  the  marks  upon  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  the  less  ;  generally  about  a 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch.  This  is  not  so  much  but  what  the  plate  will 
usuall}^  pass  over  the  condyles,  the  ill  effects  of  the  change  being 
mostly  manifested  in  the  rocking  of  the  plate  by  the  elevation  of  its 
palatal  portion. 

Careful  observation  will  show  this  state  of  affairs  to  be  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  it  now  remains  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  these  evil  results  may  be  remedied.  A  rough-and-ready  method 
of  correcting  the  difficulty,  is  to  warm  the  back  edge  of  the  palatal 
portion  of  the  plate  with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  force  it  down  with  the 
thumb.  Greater  accuracy  is  insured  by  running  a  small  plaster  cast, 
covering  onl}'  the  palatal  side  of  the  plate,  not  extending  farther  than 
the  alveolar  ridge.  A  strip  of  paper  about  half  an  inch  wide  is  now 
folded  back  and  forth,  the  first  fold  being  very  narrow,  each  one  in- 
creasing in  width,  until  the  combined  thickness  of  the  folds  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  change  desired  in  the  plate.  The  paper  is  then 
placed  upon  the  back  edge  of  the  cast,  the  rear  part  of  the  palatal  por- 
tion of  the  plate  is  warmed  enough  to  soften  it,  and  then  forced  into 
close  contact  with  the  cast  and  paper.  When  the  plate  has  cooled,  a 
space  will  be  found  between  it  and  the  cast,  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  folded  paper,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  palate  will  be  relieved. 
If  too  much  change  should  be  made,  and  the  plate  should  leak  at  its 
back  edge,  one  or  two  folds  of  the  paper  can  be  torn  off  and  the  plate 
refitted. 

Contraction  is  thus  partially  remedied,  and  a  fairly  good  fit  obtained 
with  a  new  plate  ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  revulcanize  it,  a 
second  contraction  takes  place,  its  heels  are  drawn  still  further  to- 
gether, and  the  fit  of  the  plate  is  perceptibly  worse  than  before  the 
•econd  vulcanization. 
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The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  great  measure  by  stretchins^  the 
plate  to  its  original  width.  This  is  done  by  heating  a  spot  in  the 
plate  immediately  behind  the  central  incisors  as  hot  as  is  practicable 
without  injuring  the  rubber.  Before  beginning,  marks  should  be 
made  upon  either  side  of  the  plate  immediately  behind  the  second 
molars,  and  an  accurate  measurement  made,  with  dividers,  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  The  plate  should  then  be  stretched  until  the 
distance  between  the  marks  is  increased  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  twenty- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  the  distance  depending  upon  whether  the  effects  of 
one  or  two  vulcanizations  are  to  be  counteracted.  The  heat  should 
be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  plate,  over  a  space  as  large  as  the 
thumb  nail,  by  short,  quick  puffs  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  continued  until 
the  rubber  is  warmed  and  softened  clear  through  ;  then,  taking  each 
back  corner  of  the  plate  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  is  forcibly  spread, 
and  at  once  passed  under  a  stream  of  cold  water  while  under  tension. 
Possibly  the  back  edge  may  not  now  touch  the  palate  ;  in  which  case 
it  can  be  heated  and  forced  upwards  a  trifle. 

By  warming  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  plate,  there  is  no  risk 
of  changing  its  general  shape,  so  as  to  destroy  its  fit ;  while  by  cooling 
it,  with  the  small  space  which  has  been  heated,  under  tension,  this  part 
alone  is  expanded,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  driving  a  key  in 
the  center  of  the  arch.  If  the  expansion  is  overdone,  a  slight  re-heat- 
ing behind  the  incisors  will  allow  it  to  contract. — Dental  Advertise7\ 


ARSENIC— HOW  TO  APPLY  IT. 

The  usual  methods  of  appl3dng  arsenic  are  as  a  paste  and  a 
powder.  The  paste  consists  of  arsenic,  creosote  and  morphine. 
The  powder  is  the  commercial  arsenic.  The  paste  is  the  most  popu- 
lar form,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  why,  unless  it  is  the 
too  common  reason  that  because  the  bell-wether  jumped  the  fence 
the  other  sheep  followed.  It  is  sticky  and  requires  considerable 
dexterity  to  place  accurately  where  desired.  The  morphine  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  entirely  useless  ingredient,  because  the  arsenic 
and  creosote  act  first,  closing  the  absorbents  so  effectually  that  no 
morphine  can  be  taken  up.  What  surgeon  desirous  of  introducing 
a  remedy  by  absorption  would  first  cauterize  the  surface  ?  The 
creosote  acts  as  a  pain  obtunder,  but  is  no  more  effective  than  oil  of 
cloves  and  is  much  more  unpleasant.  I  do  not  like  creosote.  In  my, 
hands  it  is  not  nearly  so  effective  a  pain  obtunder  as  carbolic  acid 
and  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  essential  oils.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
pure  wood  creosote.     The  commercial  article  is   fully  half  carbolic 
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acid,  and  is  therefore  just  that  much  better  than  the  pure  article.  A 
sohition  of  carbolic  acid  in  oil  of  cloves,  or  cinnamon,  makes  a  very 
effective  and  not  unpleasant  remed}^ — it  should  be  almost  equal  parts. 
If  an  application  as  mild  as  creosote  is  desired,  I  would  prefer  oil  of 
cloves  as  being;  more  acceptable  and  equally  efficient.  The  profession 
has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  habit  of  creosoting  everything-  in  a 
way  that  is  decidedly  empirical.  In  using  the  paste  a  small  portion 
is  taken  upon  the  point  of  an  instrument  or  carried  to  the  cavity  upon 
a  few  fibers  of  cotton.  The  powder  is  used  by  moistening  slightly  a 
very  small  pellet  of  cotton  in  theobtunding  solution,  touching  lightly 
to  the  dry  arsenic,  and  placing  in  the  cavity  with  pliers.  There  is 
usually  enough  arsenic  adherent  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  for  several 
applications.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  drug  is  required 
(about  one  twentieth  grain),  but  we  use,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
simpl}^  much  more  than  is  really  necessary,  and  enough  at  times  to 
be  hurtful. 

In  regard  to  preparing  a  cavity  for  an  arsenical  application,  I 
should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  pain.  We  should  be  satisfied  to« 
syringe  with  lukewarm  water  and  to  lightly  detach  loose  pieces  of 
debris,  leaving  the  excavating  to  be  done  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out pain.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  should  never  be  broken  down 
except  when  necessary  to  gain  access. 

Having  now  placed  the  arsenic  in  position,  our  next  care  is  to  keep 
it  there.  In  a  cavity  with  four  walls,  neither  of  which  impinges  upon 
the  gum,  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  material  used  as  stopping  must,  while  it  keeps  the  medicine  in 
the  cavity,  be  sufficient!}'  porous  to  permit  the  escape  of  gases  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  This  is  essential  because  patients 
often  fail  to  keep  appointments,  and  we  are  obliged  to  guard  against 
their  negligence  as  well  as  against  incidental  danger.  Periostitis 
from  decomposing  pulp  is  a  serious  complication  to  both  patient  and 
operator.  There  need  be  no  effort  made  to  keep  the  saliva  out  of  the 
cavity ;  the  arsenic  is  but  sparingly  soluble  and  its  mechanical  reten- 
tion is  all  that  is  necessary.  For  this  class  of  cavities  a  cotton  plug 
is  the  most  efficient  means  we  have.  It  can  be  moistened  with  san- 
daracli  if  desired,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  and  rarely  use  it. 
VU  other  cavities  than  these  I  have  mentioned  require  greater  care  to 
l)roperly  retain  the  medicament.  It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  if 
arsenic  escapes' from  a  cavity  the  margin  of  which  impinges  on  the 
gum,  death  of  tissue  just  in  proportion  to  its  invasion  will  follow,  and 
to  prevent  this,  especially  in  proximal  cavities,  is  often  very  difficult. 
Adhering  still  to  cotton  as  the  best  plug  when  applicable,  it  must  be 
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accurately  adjusted  while  the  cavity  is  dry,  and  while  still  in  this  con- 
dition saturated  with  a  solution  of  sandarach  or  shellac.  If  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  so  badly  broken  down  as  to  make  the  retention  of 
the  plug  unlikely,  and  ligatures  cannot  be  used  to  bind  it  in  place,  we 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means,  and  oxy chloride  of  zinc,  gutta 
percha,  or  zinc  phosphate  can  be  used.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  lack  the  element  of  porosity  and  therefore  need  earlier  re- 
moval. The  two  latter  have  another  objectionable  feature :  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  apply  them  without  producing  pressure  on  the 
pulp  and  pain  as  a  concomitant.  Any  application  that  produces 
pressure  upon  the  pulp  as  evidenced  by  pain,  is  faulty,  and  should  be 
removed  at  once.  Attention  to  this  will  save  your  patients  nights  of 
agony.  The  oxy  chloride  acts  very  nicely  in  such  cases,  and  can  be 
made  to  adhere  to  an  almost  flat  surface  if  dry.  Its  use  occasions 
some  pain  (momentary)  which  can  be  decreased  by  mixing  it  pretty  stifl". 
It  becomes  occasionally  necessary  to  destroy  a  pulp  that  is  not  ex- 
posed by  the  cavity ;  in  such  a  case,  make  the  application  as  usual, 
but  allow  it  to  remain  only  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  pulp  can  be 
approached  with  little  or  no  pain  and  the  arsenic  applied  directly. — 
MoRSMAN,  Trans.  Iowa  State  Dental  Society. 


Legal  Opinion  Respecting  Tooth  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  Patents. 

We  have  been  handed  the  following  circular  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Nash, 
Secretary  of  First  District  Dental  Society,  of  New  York,  with  the  re- 
quest that  we  publish  it : 

November  1st,  1887. 
A.  L.  NORTHROP,  D.  D.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  request  on  behalf  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  of  New  York,  asking  for  our  opinion  as  to  the 
legal  position  of  the  dental  profession,  with  regard  to  the  crown  and 
bridge  patents  of  the  "International  Tooth  Crown  Company,"  in  view 
of  the  recent  decision  of  Judges  Wallace  and  Shipman,  in  the  Rich- 
mond and  Gaylord  suits,  and  advice  as  to  relief  from  further  claims 
made  under  the  Low  bridge  patent,  we  have  to  say: 

These  suits  involved  the  validity  of  the  two  patents  to  Cassius  M. 
Richmond,  Nos.  277,941  and  277,943,  for  "Tooth  Crowns,  etc.,"  the 
patent  to  Alvan  S.  Richmond,  No.  277,933,  for  "bridge,"  all  dated 
May  22,  1883,  and  the  patent  to  James  E.  Low,  for  "method  of  sup- 
porting artificial  teeth  by  bands  cemented  to  permanent  teeth,"  No. 
238,940,  dated  March  15th,  1881. 

The  first  two  patents  covered  what  is  known  as  the  "Richmond"  and 
the  "Sheffield"  tooth  crown  in  all  its  varieties.  They  were  held  invalid, 
and  therefore  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  tooth  crowns  without 
being  in  any  way  liable  to  the  International  Tooth  Crown  Company. 

The  complainants  have  appealed  this  case  to  the  United  States  Su- 
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preme  Court,  but  we  do  not  advise  you  that  any  different  decision 
will  probabl}"  result.  The  practical  result  is  that  the  tooth  crown  js 
free. 

The  patent  for  the  Richmond  bridge  was  also  held  invalid,  but  the 
Low  patent  was  declared  to  be  o;ood.  This  Low  patent  covers  a 
bridge  attached  to  continuous  bands  cemented  to  adjoining  permanent 
teeth,  "whereby  said  artificial  teeth  are  supported  to  said  permanent 
teeth  without  dependence    on  the  gum  beneath." 

The  Richmond  patent  is,  as  3'ou  will  remember,  for  a  bridge  sup- 
ported by  caps,  and  the  Court  held  that  it  was  not  invention  for  Rich- 
mond to  support  a  bridge  on  caps,  but  it  was  invention  for  Low  to 
support  a  bridge  on  bands,  taking  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
into  consideration,  and  that  as  a  cap  was  nothing  but  a  band  with  a 
roof  on  it,  the  Richmond  bridge  infringed  the  Low  patent. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  decision,  if  the  complainant  chooses  to 
follow  it  up  diligentl}',  and  unless  some  new  evidence  is  found,  will 
be  to  shut  the  profession  out  from  inserting  permanent  bridges  sup- 
ported at  one  or  more  points  by  cemented  caps  or  bands  without 
dependence  on  the  gum. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  any  dentist  inserting  a  Richmond 
bridge  (according  to  the  decision)  infringes  the  Low  patent ;  and  an 
injunction  would  doubtless  now  be  granted  by  any  Federal  Judge  on 
application,  on  the  strength  of  that  adjudication  alone. 

An  appeal  can  be  taken  by  the  defendants  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
year  or  so  hence,  after  an  accounting  by  them,  and  determining  the 
amount  of  profits  or  damages  the  complainant  is  entitled  to  recover. 

The  wa}^  of  relief  is  for  all  the  dentists  of  the  United  States,  who 
supported  artificial  teeth  on  a  band  or  bar,  surrounding  and  extending 
between  permanent  teeth  prior  to  September,  1878,  to  send  to  us  at 
833  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  to  No.  9  Law  Chambers,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  a  truthful  description  of  what  he  did,  and  for  whom 
and  where  and  when. 

If  such  proof  can  be  made  strong  and  clear  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Court  that  what  Low  described  was  well  known,  and  had  been  long 
practiced  by  dentists  in  the  United  States  before  Low  claims  to  have 
done  it,  the  present  case  might  be  opened  for  re-hearing  on  the  newly 
discovered  evidence — or  the  Courts  might  refuse  to  grant  injunctions, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  present  decision  would  have  been  the  other 
way  if  this  evidence  had  been  before  it — at  any  rate,  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  Low  patent  would  be  re-tried,  if  its  owner  ever  had 
the  temerity  to  sue  a  dentist  whose  mouth  had  not  been  closed  by  a 
license,  in  which  he  covenanted  never  to  deny  its  validity. 

Whether  in  a  suit  against  such  a  license,  the  Courts  would  enjoin 
npon  the  coverianis^  under  a  patent  declared  void,  either  before  or  after 
the  taking  of  the  license,  we  can  not  sn}'. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
(Signed,)  SOLOMON  J.  GORDON, 

833  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
(Signed,)  JOHN  K.  BEECH, 

9  Law  Chambers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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CURE  OF  ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS  BY  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Jennings. 

There  can  be  no  alveolar  abscess  unless  there  is  absorption  of  the 
alveolus,  and  that  this  absorption  makes  a  cavity  which  must  be  dis- 
posed of  to  effect  a  cure.  The  plan  of  procedure  the  writer  recommends 
in  such  cases  is  :  As  soon  as  there  is  an  abscess  formed  it  will  be  found 
that  the  root  of  the  tooth,  after  extraction,  has  become  denuded  of  its 
periosteum  where  the  sac  is  attached.  The  point  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
abscess  and  restore  to  a  health}^  condition. 

The  writer  recommends  the  plan  of  filling  the  whole  of  the  abscess 
cavity  and  root  canal  with  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform. 
To  make  this,  take  a  portion  of  gutta  percha  ;  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
put  into  a  bottle  containing  chloroform,  enough  to  make  a  paste  of  the 
consistency  of  thin  cream.  Clean  the  pulp  chamber,  root  canal  and 
abscess  cavity  thoroughly — exhausting  all  the  pus  from  the  sac  at  and 
around  the  roots — wash  with  alcohol  and  water  equal  parts,  or  with 
peroxide  of  hj^drogen ;  dry  as  well  as  possible.  Then  with  one  of 
Donaldson's  little  bristles,  made  for  cleansing  root  canals,  with  cotton 
fibers  wrapped  around  it,  dip  into  the  gutta  percha  solution  and  intro- 
duce into  the  pulp  chamber  and  roots,  using  the  cotton  wrapt  broach  as 
a  piston  to  pump  the  solution  through  the  root  canal  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abscess,  continuing  to  force  the  solution  through  the  root  till  it 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  sinus  opening.  If  it  is  found  coming  too 
freely,  lay  the  finger  on  the  opening,  thus  causing  the  solution  to  be 
forced  into  any  and  every  place  around  the  root,  where  the  sac  is,  in 
this  manner  strangulating  it  and  preventing  the  gathering  of  lymph  to 
be  subsequentlj^  decomposed  into  pus.  The  abscess  is  thus  destroj'^ed. 
The  gutta  percha,  being  an  inert  substance,  becomes  encysted;  nature, 
thus  assisted,  goes  on  and  closes  up  the  sinus;  and  you  will  have  no 
more  fear  than  if  there  had  never  been  an  abscess.  It  has  one  more 
recommendation :  to  the  patient,  at  least,  it  is  painless. — Dental 
Begister. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  MAKING  RUBBER  PLATES. 

One  of  the  features  introduced  as  a  novelty,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Society,  was  a  method  of  making  vulcanite  plates 
without  the  teeth  attached  ;  in  other  words,  vulcanizing  the  rubber  on  the 
plaster  model,  using  the  plate  or  plates  thus  obtained  instead  of  a  wax 
base-plate  for  securing  a  bite,  and  finally  attaching  the  teeth  by  a  second 
process  of  vulcanizing.  The  idea  is  original,  we  believe,  with  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, of  Dayton,  O.     The  advantages  claimed  for  the  method  are  such  as 
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apply  to  swaged  metallic  plates,  viz  :  greater  accuracy  in  securing  a  "bite," 
in  difficult  cases,  the  opportunity  of  determining  at  an  early  stage  of  the  oper- 
ation whether  a  good  fit  has  been  secured,  also  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  patient  to  wear  and  accustom  himself  to  the  plate  before  the  teeth  are 
attached.  Dr.  Bradley  thinks  the  method  of  special  advantage  in  all  par- 
tial lower  cases.  The  narrow  rubber  band  at  the  lingual  base  of  lower  an- 
terior teeth  may  be  strengthened  by  cutting  a  groove  with  a  fissure  or 
wheel-bur,  fitting  into  this  a  brass  wire,  and  vulcanizing  rubber  over  it. 
For  attaching  the  teeth,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  treated  with  a  solution 
of  persulphide  of  carbon,  after  which,  the  teeth  being  in  position,  more 
rubber  is  applied,  and  the  piece  again  vulcanized. 

Dr.  Adams,  of  Dayton,  stated  to  the  Society  that  the  packing  of  the  rub- 
ber, when  the  plate  is  first  made,  may  be  done  as  ordinarily,  with  the  fin- 
gers and  a  blunt  burnisher,  after  which  the  surface  is  covered  with  tin  foil, 
the  case  invested  and  vulcanized.  He  dispenses  with  the  wax  base-plate,  and 
consequently  with  the  various  steps  of  varnishing  and  oiling,  and  a  second 
pouring  of  plaster  in  the  flask.  To  be  more  explicit,  the  rubber  strips  are 
packed  upon  the  face  of  the  model  before  flasking  at  all,  and  then  the 
model  is  invested  at  one  operation  and  immediately  vulcanized.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this,  that  no  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rubber  in 
closing  the  flask.  Plates  made  in  this  way  were  exhibited  to  the  Society. 
They  appear  to  be  quite  as  hard,  tough,  and  strong  as  any  made  in  the 
usual  way,  giving  no  evidence  of  porosity. — Medical  and  Dental  Journal. 


FILLING  SENSITIVE  TEETH. 

In  handling  a  sensitive  tootli  one  needs  to  consider  a  few  points,  if  he  wishes  to 
avoid  hurting  the  patient.  First,  apply  the  dam,  if  possible,  or  at  least  keep  dry 
with  a  napkin.  Dry  the  cavity  as  usual,  wiping  out  finally  with  a  pellet  merely 
moistened  witii  alcohol.  Apply  this  carefully.  A  pellet  of  cotton  fully  saturated 
with  alcoliol  will  cause  pain,  unless  it  is  warmed  before  applying.  It  lias  been  as- 
serted tliat  owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  alcohol,  it  will  abstract  heat  and  cause 
pain,  when  applied  in  a  cavity,  whether  it  be  first  warmed  or  not.  This  is  an  er- 
roneous impression,  as  a  trial  will  show.  If  the  cavity  is  quite  sensitive,  by  all 
means  warm  the  alcohol.  Cut  away  the  overhanging  walls  of  frail  enamel  with 
sharp  cliisels.  We  have  been  cautioned  not  to  nee  the  mallet  in  this  operation,  for 
fear  of  checking  oil"  more  than  was  intended.  However,  we  generally  use  the  mal- 
let, judiciously.  A  patient  shrinks  less  from  a  mallet  blow  than  from  a  steady 
I)iiHh  cut.  Having  tlie  cavity  fully  exposed,  remove  the  decay  with  sliarj)  spoon 
<'xcavators,  drawing  from  within  out,  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoiding  tearing 
iway  any  considerable  portion  of  the  leathery  decay  at  a  single  cut.  Apply  alco- 
hol and  warm  air  frequently.  When  the  cavity  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  we  some- 
times waithalf  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  partially  removing  the  decay,  filling  the  cavity 
with  dry  cotton,  and  devoting  attt'iition  to  some  other  cavity.  Time  heals  many  wounds 
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and  cures  sensitiveness  in  teeth,  under  the  above  conditions.  Apply  no  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid  at  present, — nothing  but  alcohol.  We  see  from  this  the  advantage 
of  so  applying  the  dam  as  to  include  several  cavities,  when  great  sensitiveness  is 
anticipated.  The  dentist  can  usually  find  some  one  cavity  less  sensitive  than 
others,  with  which  to  occupy  himself  while  waiting.  If  his  time  is  limited,  he  may 
often  fill  a  small  cavity,  and  before  dismissing  the  patient,  prepare  several  others 
for  the  gold,  filling  them  with  gutta  percha,  and  leaving  the  completion  of  these 
operations  for  future  sittings. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  the  engine  has  not  been  referred  to.  After 
most  of  the  decay  has  been  removed  and  time  for  a  thorough  drying  out  of  the  tu- 
buli  has  elapsed,  the  engine  may  be  used  for  cutting  out  fissures,  trimming  edges, 
and  preparing  grooves  or  pits.  We  prefer  very  small  inverted  cones  to  the  spear 
shaped  drill,  for  drilling  retaining  grooves  and  pits.  They  should  be  new  and 
sharp.  After  capping  pulps  and  covering  over  with  phosphate  of  zinc,  many  opera- 
tors proceed  at  once  to  insert  the  gold,  deeming  the  cement  to  have  hardened  suffi- 
ciently in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  often  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two.  The  foundation 
of  cement  will  then  be  found  very  hard  and  flinty. 

No  obtundent  that  we  have  tried,  will  sufficiently  reduce  sensitiveness,  in  an 
extreme  case,  to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  engine  bur  directed  at  random  in  the  cav- 
ity. Pressure  towards  the  pulp  must  be  avoided.  We  have  seen  a  dentist  make 
fire  fly  from  enamel  he  was  grinding  with  a  fissure  bur.  Such  operators  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  reducing  the  patient  to  such  an  extreme  of  uneasiness 
and  discomfort,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  do  either  themselves  or  the 
patient  justice.  Patients  will  cringe  and  shrink  whether  it  hurts  or  not,  under 
reckless  handling. 

Dryness,  and  the  use  of  alcohol,  are  not  new  ideas,  but  they  are  too  valuable  to 
be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. —  The  Medical  and  Dental  Journal. 


New  Brighton,  Pa.,  October  13,  1887. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Lund,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  a  word  regarding  your 
manufacture  of  artificial  teeth.  I  now  have  them  in  use  in  the  mouth 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  they  are  still  doing  good  service  there. 
I  do  not  think  I  average  more  than  one  broken  or  cracked  block  a 
year.  My  success  has  been  greater  in  every  way  with  your  teeth  than 
with  any  of  the  others  made,  and  now  I  find  it  my  interest  to  use 
them  exclusively. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

A.  M.  Whisler. 
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We  show  above  the  precise  size  and  fashion  of  two-thirds  of  a 
^age  of  the  Appointment  Book.  It  contains  blanks  for  fifty-four 
A^eeks,  three  days  being  provided  for  upon  each  page,  so  that  when 
:he  book  is  open  it  presents  engagements  for  one  week.  The  fig- 
ires  denote  the  hour  of  the  engagement,  and  being  without  date,  it 
s  good  for  any  time.  It  also  contains  a  neat  memorandum  in  the 
oack  part. 

Flexible  Cloth  Cover,  red  edge,         .  .         .         .         $  .6^ 
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\  EXTRA  TO  UGH 
tkGOLD  FOIL 


A  philadelphiaVJ 


gl      620  RACE  ST. 


CHICAGO 

|»    514  WABASHA^ 


COHESIVE.  EXTRA  COHESIVE. 

SOFT  OR  SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  in  Quality.  Does  not  Ball  up  under  thi 
plugger.     Its  absolute  purity  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Exhibits  great  softness 
under  the  burnisher.  Possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of  durability 
and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  1^  ounce 


4 


:4.00 


Per  ^  ounce, 


$15.0( 
30.0( 


3 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  have 
ntroduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  "Steurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Grold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  any 
oreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 
I  We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 

lised : — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
t  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
Jold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  seiisitive 
ceth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  ihat  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
mall  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurers  Plastic  Gold,  because 
he  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
lent,  do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

*rice  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2.50.     Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  S  LUND, 

DENTAL    DEPOTS, 

20  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


1,000    iFHSTE 

iXTRA  Tough  Gold  Pellets, 

Nos.  1-4,  12,  3  4,  1,  1 1-2,  2,  and  assorted. 

$4.00  per  J  ounce.         $30.00  per  ounce. 

I  JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

:2o'Race  St.,  Philadelphia.    514  Wabash  Ave., Chicago. 


pat'd 

Sept.  29, 1885, 
Nov.  24, 1885. 


January, '88.        PRICE  COMPLETE.  $40- 


AN  ULTIMATE  TRIUMPH 

Teeth    extracted   by   Ele 
tricity,  and  sensitive    cavitie; 
excavated    with    ease.     Bes 
recommendations  furnished  oi 
apphcation  to 

Dr.  C  A.  Eisenhart, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

307  W.  MAIN  STREET, 

YORK,    PA. 


MERCURY, 

Chemically  Pure. 

Try  it.     You  will  use  no  other. 
1-4  lb.  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


Absorbent  Cotton, 

fl  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE 

^ NONE  BETTER. 

One~Ounce,  12  Cts.    Two  Ounces,  20ctJ 


KNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

No.  11  Asylum  Street,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Vliere  maj  be    found  a  Complete  Assortment   of   Dental   Supplies.       I  keep  all 
Dental  Goods  and  Instruments    made  and  Handled  by 

JolnnsorL  &  Lianci, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 


JAMES  M.  EARNEST, 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

IDEITTISTS'  FILES, 

of  all  descriptions, 
No.  2121  Sargeant  Street,  Philadelphia. 


)ct.  1888. 


V^lll  bring  out  a  perfect  joint  in  Gum  sections  of  rubber  plates  every  time.  Money  will  be 
efunded  to  any  one  who,  after  using  according  to  the  new  directions,  fails  to  accomplish  what 
e  advertise.  No  office  right  to  buy.  A.  sure  preventive  for  darli  or  spread  joints.  This 
!ement  is  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  cannot  be  used  for  filling  teeth.  Since 
Qe  introduction  of  our  Cement,  a  manufacturer  has  bought  a  little  carmine  at  a  drug  Btore, 
olored  ihe  powder  of  his  Cement  and  makes  the  assertion  that  he  has  made  it  for  years.  We 
'ere  the  first  to  prepare  a  Cement  for  this  purpose.  Our  packages  contain  eight  times  the 
mouQt  of  material  sold  by  other  firms. 

Price,  $I.OO  per  packagre. 


BTJCIS:  cSc  oo. 


Broclsport,  ^T.   "S". 


FOR  SALE  BY 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

'20  RACE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHAS.   ABBEY  &  SONS, 

beasisss'  Fine  golid  roili. 

SOFT,  OR  NOX-ADHESIVE,  AND  ADHESIVE. 

ALL     FROM      ABSOLUTELY     PURE     GOLD. 


anoary,  1888. 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia, 


TVA.TTS' 

CRYSTAL  GOLD, 

$4.00  per  one-eighth  ounce. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE    BROACHES, 

TECE    BEST. 

Assorted    Sizes. 
75  CTS.    -    PER  DOZEN. 

NEBYE  PASTE. 

35  Cents  per  Bottle. 

SPUNK. 

FOR    DRYING    OUT    CAVITIES. 

Price,  per  oz., 20 

"   in  bulk,  per  lb.,.  .$1  25 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M.  EARNEST'S  MAKE  ARE  THE 
VERY  BEST  ivithout  doubt 

No.  000,  per  dozen, $1  2£ 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen, ....   1  0( 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

THERMOMETERS^ 

"JPox     "^"CLlcsLZiiiziers 

THE    IVIOST    RELIABLE. 

75  CENTS  KACH. 
PHENOL  SODIQUE, 

50  Cents  per  Bottle. 


FLASKS  FDR 

i£ULCHNIZING. 


Malleable  Iron,  Each, 
Brass,  "  " 


•75 
$c.5o 


Orange  Wood,  for  Wedging. 


Per  bundle. 


10  Cts. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen, 
'<         *'       "    Lpool, 


90 

15 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen,         ^i  50 
''  ''        ''    spool,  15 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

FR£:raroH 

Separating  files 


"KROIDS," 

Per  dozen, $1  00 


Sheila©  Sticks, 

FOR 

MOUNTING  DISKS, 

Per  box, 25c. 


MEDICINE    BOTTLES. 

A  small  square  glass  bottle,  with  ground  glass  stopper,  for  Office  Prepara- 
tions ;  the  stopper  is  flat  on  top,  to  receive  a  label. 

Per  dozen, ^ 80  c. 

Each, 07  c. 


LOWER  IMPRESSION  CUP. 

Professor  Henry  J,  Dorr's  Pattern. 
The  features  of  remark  in  tl)is  Cup  are  the  Posterior  Lingual  Winga, 
which  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  an  accurate  impression  of  tho  jaw  on 
eitherside  of  the  tongue.  These  wings  can  be  spread  apart  or  brought 
toward  eacli  otheror  twisted,  orcut  away  to  adapt  the  cup  to  nearly  any  size 
or  shape  of  the  edentalous  lower  jaw.  Price,  each,  25  cents. 


Lower  Impression  Cnp, 


FOR 


Partial  Sets. 


Dr.  M.  L.  Long's  Pattern, 


The  feature  of  this  Cup  is  that  i 
is  very  deep,  so  that  an  impressio 
can  be  taken  of  any  part  of  th 
lower  jaw,  no  matter  how  diversel 
the  remaining  teeth  may  be  situatec 

Price,  25  Cents  Each. 


POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM     FROM     SHRINKAGE. 


CO 
CO 

I   u 


oz.   Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
::.  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


L 


WORKS  WITH  GREAT  PLASTICIVY  AND  PACKS  DENSELY. 

PRICES.  '~ 


Per  ounce $3  00 


half  ounce 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time  . 

three     "  " 

four       "  "  '* 

five       "  "  " 

ten        "  " 


1  50 
5  40 
V  65 
9  75 
11  75 
20  00 


When  money  accompanies  the  order    he  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


Virgin  Wiiite  Alloy  for  Front  Teeth, 


Trade 


Mark. 


Per  ounce 

half  ounce 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 
three     "  "  •' 

four      '•  "  •• 

five       "  "  " 

ten        "  "  " 


The  prominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Feeedom  from  Shrinkage.  Fillings 
made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six  times  the 
diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  "leakage 
test,"  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  perceptible  in- 
dications of  permeation  of  fluid.  Though  designed 
especially  for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand  mastication 
well  anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown  cavities 
however,  we  recommend  the  Extra  Tough  Gold 
AND  Platina  Alloy,  as  that  is  made  with  especial 
regard  to  edge-strength. 

ritiCES, 


1 2  00 
1 00 


80 
40 


When  money  aecompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free 
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PIATINA\3/  ALLOY. 


BOTiB  PMOFMIBTOMS,  

620  Race  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
5U  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 
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•    Impervious  to  tlie  Secretions  of  the  Moutli. 

One  Ounce  Package $  3  00 

Two-thirds  "             " 2  00 

One-third  "             "          « 1  00 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5  40 

Three     "  "         "         "          •    •  7  65 

Four       "  «'         '■•         "          9  75 

Five       "  "         "         '*          11  75 

Ten         "  *«         "         "          20  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  Bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber,  almost 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  cannot  be 
broken.  Their  sides  can  be  pressed  together 
so  as  to  form  a  lip  or  spout  for  puuring  out 
soft  plaster.  The  plaster  that  remains  iu 
them  and  becomes  set  can  be  thoroughly 
crushed  and  removed  by  squeezing  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in  diameter 
by  3^  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  GENTS  EACH. 
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DENTISTS'  AMALGAM 


"Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest." 

rj-i -pq- -p-i 

DEflllSIS'  AMJILGAII, 

PREPARED   BY 

Dr.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


It  is  composed  of  pure  metals  only.  It  contains  no  Cadmium  or 
Bismuth.  It  will  not  discolor  the  tooth,  or  shrink  from  the  cavity  walls  ; 
in  a  word,  it  will  not  expand,  contract,  or  oxidize.  It  requires  less 
MBRCDRY  in  the  process  of  Amalgamation  than  any  other.  For  toughness, 
STRENGTH,  and  resistance  it  has  no  equal. 

Price,  per  Ounce,    -----  $5.00 

"      Half  Ounce,  _  _  -  _        2.50 

•*        "     Quarter  Ounce.        -  -  -  1.25 

"  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 


Metals,  such  as   Cadmium   and  Bismuth,  are  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Dentists'  Amalgam  ;  this  secures  to  the  pur- 
'  chaser  a  greater  bulk  per  ounce  than  in  other  Alloys. 


This  Amalgam  having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  approved  by  the  best  practitioners,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  of  the  num.eroiis  testimonials  we 
have,  to  sustain  its  already  well-earned  reputation. 


JOHNSON  &,  LUND, 

820  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  614  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicag-o. 
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ONYX 

CEMENT 


TWO  COLORS, 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 
Sole  Agents. 


Exact  size  of  the  $1.50  package. 

A   PHOSPHATK   OF    ZINC 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  First-Class  Filling  than  any  other  offered  to  the  profession. 

Price,  Package  containing  1  color,  .  .  $1 00 

"  ''  "  2  colors,    .  150 

Each  package  of  the  "  Onyx  "  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  ''Ashestos 
Felt,"  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 

PHOSPHAIIIE   OP   ZING. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those 
'desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and 
as  a  nerve  cap. 


Price,  per  package, 


$2.00. 


JAPANESE    BIBULOUS    PAPER. 

REDUCTION  IN  PBICE. 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION. 
■We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct  from 
'Yokohama.     By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  importers,  which  enables  us 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

Price,  per  lOO  Sheets,  -----         $  .40 

"  500      "  -----  1.75 
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Exact  Diameter  and  thickness  of  No.  2,  fliowing 
form  of  Edge. 
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FELT  CONES  for  POLISHING. 


FINE  FELT  CONES  FOR  FINISHING. 
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Engine  Cone 
for  Finishing  Fillings.  No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Exact  Size  and  Diameter  of  Cones. 

Engine  Cone,  i  in.  x  y^^ Each,  07  Cents 


>Jo.  I.  I ^  in.  X  ^  in.,  for  Polishing  Plates. — Either  Blunt 

or  Pointed, ''     20 


No.  2,  i^  in.  X  J^  in.,  for  Polishing  Plates. — Either  Blunt 
or  Pointed 


"•     40     '* 


JDHNBDN  &  LUNU, 

320  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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FELT  CONES  FOR  POLISHING- 


COARSE  FRENCH  FELT  CONES,  FOR  ROUGH  WORK, 
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A  New  Discovery  A  New  Discovery! 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE ! 

The  Vegetable  Anaesthetic. 


It  is  without  any  of  the  objectiorahle  features  peculiar  to  other  Anassthetics, 
on  the  contrary  it  huilds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the  circulation  and  adds  oxygen 
to  the  system.  The  properties  of  the  herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are 
hypnotic,  diaphoretic,  stimulative  and  antispasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from 
the  sleep  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  eflfects  as  most 
agreeable.  It  is  given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive  persons,  as 
well  as  the  aged  and  enfeebled,  and  no  injury  has  resulted,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
Anaesthetic  can  result  from  its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new  Vapor,  we 
publish  the  following  recommendation  from  physicians  and  dentists  who  have 
been,  and  are  now,  using  the  new  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  : 

"  We  have  used  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  since  January  1886 — over  a  year — 
exclusively ,  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  minor  operations  in 
surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedly  in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  dis- 
eases, Bright's  disease,  etc.,  etc.,  where  the  patients  were  so  feeble  as  to  require 
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assistance  in  walking,  many  of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  we  could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
as  the  Anaesthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much  regret  going  back  to  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether.  Frizzel  &  Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle  and  inhaler, 
together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self-apparent.  The  Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an 
operation  soon  evaporates ;  but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop-valve.  No  vapor  can  escape 
through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient  stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once 
detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes  the  water  to  bubble. 

DiKECTioNS. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  water ; 
balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble  will  be  forced  from  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  end  of 
long  glass  tube,  and  flavor  slightly  with  checkerberry  ;  change  the  water — say 
every  100  gallons  of  vapor  used. 

I=I^IC:H!S  : 

Gasomefer.  with  double  wall  and  spigot  for  waste  water $13  00 

100  gallon  Cylinder,  empty 10  00 

200      •'  "  "       iO  00 

500      "  "  "       22  00 

100  Qals.  Vapor.  5c.  per  gal 5  00 

200    "  "      4c.        "         8  00 

500    ••  " 17  50 

Connection |   00 

Indicator  and  Safety  Bottle 2  00 

Iphaler,    Improved I0  00 

Rubber   Face  Piece I  00 

Small    Rubber  Tubing per   foot  16 

Medium       "  "       "  25 

Large  Size "  35 

Tripod  for  lOO-gal.  cylinder 4  00 

"    200. gal.         "         5  00 

I  oz.  Checkerberry 50 

Boxing  Extra. 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  by  James  F.  Babcock^  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  State 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Vegetable  Anjesthbtic  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  Anaesthetic  manufactured  by  your  Company,  and  find  that 
the  same  consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  volatile  active 
principles  of  several  well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloro- 
form (which  has  sometimes  been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  likewise 
free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
this  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of  general  confidence. 

Respectfully,  James  F.  Babcock. 

JOHN^SOiNr  &  LUND, 

620    RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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JOHNSON  &   LUND'S 

Improved  Dental  Lathe^  No.  i. 


In  the  oonstruction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  intro- 
duced  several    novelties 
which   only  need   to   be 
seen  to   be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
of  the  spindle   is  made 
with  a  split-chuck    and 
collar,  which   admits  of 
the     mandrels     being 
changed  with   great  fa- 
cility and   insures  their 
running  true;  the  o  ther 
ena    of    the    spindle  is 
made  taper, to  carry  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.    In  the  next  place,  the 
table,  which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted 
with   two  drawers,  extends  about  l}^  inches 
further  in  the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in 
front  of  it,  thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  oper- 
ator with  a  sufficiency  of  table  room  upon 
which   to  lay  articles  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  at  hand.     The  driving-wheel  is  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and    weighs  24  pounds. 
This  gi-eat  weight  and  enlarged  diameter,  in 
combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assure  its  running  with  great  ease,  power  aiid 
rapidity. 

The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  per- 
mits of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six 
inches,  thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened 
without  taking  it  ofl.  Accompanying  the 
Lathe  will  be  found  three  mandrels,  fitted 
with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each 
size  of  the  threads  fitted  in  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Improved  Metallic  Centre  CorrundumWheels. 
There  are  also  three  brass  chucks  which  screw 
on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  with  cor- 
rundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centreB. 

The  Lathe  is  neatly  painted  and  gilded,  and 
is  so  beautifully  modeled  that  it  is  quite  an 
addition  to  the  operating  room,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  it  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe 
is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken  apart 
and  packed  in  a  very  small  compass.  The 
spindle  is  fitted  with  an  appliance  to  take  up 
anv  lost  motion. 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  belonging 
to  this  Lathe  see  page  28  of  adv.  and  note  at 
foot  of  same  page. 

Price   Complete,  with  Mandrels  and 
Chucks,  boxed,  ^I'T'.OO. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND 

Principal  Depot  and  Manu- 
factory, 620  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Branch  Depot,  514  Wahaeh 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 


IPvlF»ROVED 


DEISTT^L    L^TIIE,    I^o.    2 


I  The  stand  aud  table  of  this  Lathe~are'precisely  the  same  as  the  stand  and 
•able  of  J.  &,]  L.  Improved  Lathe,  No.  1.  (See  page  24.)  The  Lathe  Head  js  an 
exceedingly  fine  article  ;  the  workmanship  and  materials  being  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion 
w'hich  may  occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is 
'urnished  with  a  cone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.5;;;^The 
5huck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split 
mds  of  the  Mandrels,  thus  giving  them  very  long  bearings.  The  oil  holes  are 
«vered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley  wheels  are 
lighly  finished  and  the  frame  work  is  Japanned.  The  Lathe  is  so  constructed  that 
i  can  be  packed  in  a  very  small  compass. 

PRICE. 

Lathe  Complete,  -with  ten  Chucks,  -  -        $22.00 

'•       W^ithout  Chucks,      -  -  -  -  19.00 

For  cuts  of  the  ten  Chucks  and  Mandrels,  see  page  28  of  alv. 
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LATHE  HEAD,  NO. 


I. 


I  iJhis  Lathe  Itead  is  furnished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which  allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
'cha^nged  with  great  facility,  and  insures  their  moving  true ;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
taper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
drels, fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  in  Johnson  & 
Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corundum  wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
iscrew  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  For 
the  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonging  to  this  Lathe  Head  see  page  28  of  adv.  and  note 
et  bottom  of  same  page.  PRICE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDRELS  AND  CHUCKS,$6.00. 


The  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel. 


This  is  by  far  the  mo8t 
serviceable  foot-power  ever  of- 
fered for  general  use  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  Wheel  measures 
18^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  45  pounds.  The  entire 
apparatus  is  handsomely  paint- 
ed, and  each  wheel  is  furnished 
with  a  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  wheel,  when 
at  rest,  off  the  centre  and  ready 
for  action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel  .....  $11.00 
Cord  and  Couplings  •  .  •       .50 


LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head  in"  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wheel, 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentists'  Lathe  in  the  mar- 
ket." It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship 
and  materials  used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are 
accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may 
occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  fin- 
ished with  a  cone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other. 
The  chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped 
by  the  split  ends  of  the  mandrels,  thus  giving  them  verj^long  bearings. 
The  oil  holes  are  covered  with  handsome  metal  screw  caps.  The 
spindle  and  pulley-wheel  are  highly  finished  and  the  frame  work 
Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and  mandrels  are  supplied  with  the  lathe,  if 
desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  see  page  of  advertisements 
and  note  at  foot  of  page  28. 


PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks, 
Head,  without  chucks, 


;^11   00 
8  00 
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Chucks  and  Mandrels  for  Lathe-Head  No^4,  and 
Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Lathe,  No.  2. 


8  9  ^°  . 

Nos  1,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4  will 
carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  screw  mandrels  for  the 
Sp7ov  Jmeta?-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  brass  chucks  fitting 
upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corundum  wheels  on. 


IPI^IOE. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 
No.  I, 
No.  2, 
No.  3, 
No.  4, 


$  30 

45 
60 

I  00 


No.  5, 
No.  6, 
No.  7, 
No.  8,  9,  10,  each, 


50 

35 
40 

45 
25 
Lathe 


Note  —A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  ] 
Head  No.   i  and  Socket  Lathe  Head,  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9>  ^^' 
Illustrated  above. 
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HAND  AND  FOOT  LATHE. 


The  above  cut  illustrates  our  HAND  AN  D  FOOT  LATHE.  It  is  made  with  a 
Split-Chuck  similar  to  the  one  fitted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various 
Lathe  Heads.  It  is  furnished  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  Brush 
Wheels,  Felt  Wheels,  Cones,  etc.,  and  with  a  Universal  Mandrel  which  will  fit  any 
size  of  Corundum  Wheel,  Cone  or  Cup,  made  with  the  Improved  Brass  Centre,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  and  thickest  sizes.  We  also  send  with  the  Lathe 
three  brass  Chucks  (illustrated  on  page  28  of  adv.), which  screw  upon  the  Universal 
Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferring  to  use  CorundumWheels  without  the 
metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  Mandrels  and  three  brass  Chucks, 
complete,  seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut, 
and  the  workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE TTT.T.  .T77. $6.50. 
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SOCKET  LATHE  HEAD. 

This  Lathe  Head  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  4^  inches. 
This  admits  of  its  being  made  to  suit  the  height  of  the  operator,  and  also  to 
tighten  the  cord,  without  removing  it  from  the  Lathe.  This  Lathe  Head  is  furnished 
with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which  admit  of  the  mandrels  being  changed  with 
great  facility,  and  insuring  their  running  true.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  is 
made  taper,  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will 
be  found  three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size 
of  the  threads  fitted  to  Johnson  &  Lund's  corundum  wheels.  There  are  also  three 
brass  chucks'which  screw  on  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corundum  wheels 
made  without  metal  centres.  For  cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  which  ac- 
company this  Lathe  Head  see  page  28  of  adv.  and  note  at  bottom  of  same  page. 

Price  complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks, $7.00. 


TWILLED  RUBBER  DAM. 

A  MOST   EXCELLENT  ARTICLE. 

Highly  prized  by  many  on  account  of  its  twilled  surface. 
This  Dam  is  onlv  made  30  inches  wide. 


Thin,  per  yard, 

Mediu 

Thick 


Medium,  " 


^1  00 

1  50 

2  00 


620  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.,  514  WABASH  AVE,,  CHICAGO. 


19S   A^Niy  19T  TAT-  SEIV^ENTH  STREET, 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEALERS  IN 


/Lrtificial  Jeeth  and  all  varieties  of  pental  Goods. 


RUBBER   DAM    IN   TiNS, 

l-S  FCDTJl<nD,  S1-50. 

Extra  Tnugh  CnflGr-Dam  RuOtiGr. 


^a^clsed. 


TRADE 


in.    Osins. 


M/iRK 


2v/^a,ri.-a.fa,ct\xred.    ^2cpressl3r     for 

JOHNTSOJSr  &  LTJND, 


€20  RACE  STREET,  Phi/a. 


5/4  WABASH  AVENUE,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Wo  take  pleasure  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  new  article  of  Kuober 
Dam,  made  in  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Para  Rubber,  no  adulterations  beinjr  used 
in  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Kubber,  sufficient  of  sulphur  only  being 
usefl  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  8^  Inches  wide  and  from  33^  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  Is  packed  in  metal  tubks  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  n>?arly  air  tight  as  possible,  in  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very  ma- 
terially In  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 

Thin,  -            -        per  yard,     $1  00 

Medium.  -           -                      "I  50 

M  "    Thick,  -           ,            -                "              2  00 
Sent  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 


Per  can  containing  }4,  lb. 


Rubber  Dam  by  the  Yard. 

35  Inches  Wide.    There  is  none  made  wider. 

The  Best  Coffer-Dam  Rubber. 

Impossible  to  make  any  better — 35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber-Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  po 
that  we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  tlie  profession  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.     Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  buy  gome  Coffer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  very  suteiuor  article  to  supply  a  customer  who  was  impressed  with  the 
advertisement  of  the  same,  the  result  was.  tliat  he  found  it  tender  and  returned  it  to  us  unfit 
to  be  used,  we  replaced  it  with  our  own  :  with  which  ho  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin,  .......  per  yard,    $1  00 

Medium,  ......  "  |  50 

Thick, "  2  00 

CAUTION. 
Much  of  the  Coffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots,  and  offered  by  th*ir  travelers 
iB  but  26J^  Inches  wide,  is  20  oer  cent,  less  material  to  tiie  yard  than  ours.      For  instance,  our 
Medium  3fc  inch  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  ciieap  as  26'4  inch  of  equal  quality  would  be  at 
$1.12><  per  yard. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia.    514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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A  very  convenient  and  effective  arrangement  for 
holding  the  ends  of  the  rubber  back  and  up  while 
operating.     It  consists  of  an  elastic  ribbon  attached 
to  two  oval  buffalo-horn  plates,  upon  which  spring 
catches  are  adjusted  to  hold  a  rubber  or  napkin.     A 
broad  elastic  band  passes  around  the  head  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a  tight-fitting  slide.     It  is 
tightened  or  loosened  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  buckle. 

Dentists  who  have  used   the  holder  value 
it  highly. 
Price,         .         .         ...         .         .         ^1.00 

Rubber  Dam  Clamp  Forceps 

We  here  represent  a  Rubber  Dam  Clamp 
Forcep,  combining  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Bow- 
man's and  Dr.  Allan's  patterns.  All  these  for- 
ceps have  the  lock  slide,  which  keeps  clamps 
and  forceps  extended  and  ready  for  use  when 
necessity  compels  the  operator  to  lay  them 
down  momentaril}^ 

Forceps,  Nickel  plated  (see  cut)    .     .     .    ;^2.00 
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RUBBER  DAM  APPLIER. 


This  instrument  is  designed  for  placing  Rubber  Dam  between 
the  back  teeth.     By  passing  the  twine  through  the  holes  in  the 
prongs  of  the  instrument,  and  bringing  the  ends  with  one  turn 
around  the  button,  so  as  to  keep  it  taut,  and  moving  it  with  a  lateral  motion,  the 
Rubber  will  be  forced  between  the  teeth. 


F»RICK: 

With  ^^inch  plain  octagon,  Steel  handle,  ball  ends  (see  cut),  each,  .         $1.25 

"        "  "  "  "  "  "         Nickel  Plated  (see  cut),        1.50 


RUBBER  DA.M  WEIGHTS  AND  SPRINGS. 


These  weights  are 
intended  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  Dam, 
when  in  use,  serving 
to  keep  it  out  of  the 
way  of  the  operator. 

They  are  of  metal, 
handsomely  nickel 
plated.  The  springs 
are  of  stiflF  metal, 
nickel  plated.  They 
are  readily  attached 
and  removed  from 
the  Dam  without 
tearing  it. 

There  are  three 
sizes.  The  small  size 
weighs  1  ounce ;  the 
medium  size  weighs 
1^  ounces ;  the  large 
size  weighs  If  ounce. 

Price,  with  Spring, 
each,     .     40cts. 


weeD  peiiigpiNfi  peipg. 

Put  up  in  Boxes  containing  loo  Points  each. 

}     Attorfed,  eight  forms,  per  box $1.00 

SEPARATELY. 

No.  I,  per  box,       $1.00  No.  2,  per  box,  $1.60.  Nos.  3,  5  and  6,  per  box,  80  Cents. 

No  4,         "  2.40  No.  7,  "  1.25.  No.  8,  "  50 
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Price, 


No.  io2l^.    Incisors  and  Bicuspids. 


$2.25  each. 


No.  103!^.  Universal  Children's  and  general  Root  Forceps, 
Pnce,  -----  -  $2.25  each. 


No.  104.  (Dr.  Ryding's)  Lower  Stump. 
Either  side,  so  constructed  as  to  keep  the  cheek  away  from  the  beaks, 
and  to  enable  the  operator    to  see  more   clearly  the  stump  he  is  about  to 
extract. 

PHce,  -  -  -  -  -  -        $2.25  each. 
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Dr.  J.  H.  Woolley's  Root  Canal  Dryer. 


■fU'lifHtHimp^^m*' 


'iMiiiim;iiimiii:.iL:iMUi^^s^ 


Patent  applied  for. 

Dr.  Woolley  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion to  an  instrument  devised  by  him  lo  dry  the  root  canals  of  devitalized  teeth 
before  filling. 

The  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  by  careful  operators  in  thoroughly  dry- 
ing the  root  canal  is  obviated  by  this  instrument,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  or  other  absorbents. 

A  heated  copper  broach  is  introduced  into  the  root  canal,  thoroughly  removing 
all  moisture. 

The  Root  Canal  Dkyer  has  been  used  by  many  of  our  prominent  dentists,  and 
has  been  favorably  received. 

Sescxlptlosa.  of  tlxe  Z3astx-a.x3:3.e33.t. 
A. — Handle  of  the  Instrument. 

B. — Copper  Cone  which  is  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  heat. 
C. — Broach. 

The  Cone  is  screwed  upon  the  end  of  the  instrument  handle,  and  both  together- 
form  a  chuck  which  holds  the  broach  in  place. 

Directions  for  its  Use. 

Place  the  copper  cone  over  a  flame  until  the  broach  is  well  heated, and  then  pass  the  latter 
into  the  root. 

Price  for  the  Root  Canal  Dryer,  -  -  -  -  $2  00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  RACE  STREET,   Philadelphia.  514   WABASH  AVENUE,   Chicago,   Ills- 

Below  Cost.      Job  Lot.      Great  Bargain. 

3  WILCOI  DENTIL  ENGINES. 

BRAND    NEW. 

1  One  Wilcox  Dental  Engine,  Wilcox  Universal  Hand  Piece, 

Small  Wheel,  -  -  -  _  _  ;^i5.0O 

One  Wilcox  Dental  Engine,  Hodge  Universal  Hand  Piece, 

Small  Wheel,     ------       20.00 

One  Wilcox  Dental  Engine,  Wilcox  Universal  Hand  Piece, 

Large  Wheel,         -  -  _  -  _  20.00 

Boxing  either  of  the  above  50  cents  extra. 
1  TERMS — Cash  to  accompany  order. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  RACE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  DUPLEX  BURNER 


Very  convenient  for  laboratory  use,  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
illuminating  burner  and  a  large  flame  for  the  blow-pipe,  these 
burners  can  be  ignited  alternately  by  rotating  the  upper  portion 
upon  the  base;  there  is  also  a  small  jet  which,  when  once  lighted, 
ignites  either  flame,  without  being  extinguished  itself.  By  removing 
the  tip  from  the  illuminating  burner,  a  flame  suitable  for  waxing  up 
and  other  purposes  may  be  obtained.  After  being  once  lighted,  the 
Duplex  Burner  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Price,  -  -  "  ■  "  p  -D  • 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicag. 
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ANTISEPTICS  and  DISINFECTANTS. 

SOLUTION  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  IN  ALCOHOL  (i  part 
to  lo)  for  facilitating  further  solution  in  water  (i  to  looo,  etc.) 
per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottles,  -         -         -         -         -   ^^0.35 

THYMOL,    crystals,     a  pleasant    disinfectant,   per    ounce,    glass 

stoppered  bottle,  - -         -i.oo 

THYMOL,   Solution  in  Alcohol,  a  few  drops  in  water  is  useful  to 

purify  the  breath,  (i  to  10),  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottle,         .35, 

GLYCEROL  OF  THYMOL  (Thymol  in  Glycerine),  (i  to  100), 
useful  to  disinfect  the  hands,  instruments,  etc.,  per  ounce, 
glass  stoppered  bottles,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -       -35 

PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN,  for  Bleaching  and  Antiseptic  pur- 
poses, per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottles,         -         -         -         -        .3a 

HYDRONAPTHAL,  the  new  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  safe, 
non-poisonous,  and  very  powerful,  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered 
bottle, .65 

iLlSTERINE,    a  standard    disinfectant,   etc.,    per    ounce,    glass 

stoppered  bottles, .25, 

lODAL,  a  new  substitute  for  Iodoform  and  without  its  unpleasant 
odor.  An  excellent  application  for  purulent  or  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  gums,  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottle,         -      2.50 

Dental  Practice  For  Sale. 

fn  large  town  near  Boston,  doing  good  business.    Reasons 
or  selling,  failing  health.     Address, 

Care  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Lund, 

620  RACE  STREET,  PHIL  A. 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED 


M0DELLIN6  COMPOSITION 


FOR 


Taking  Impression  of  the  Mouth,  or  any  other  purpose  where 
a  Perfect  Impression  is  Required- 


DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  hot  water,  and  when  soft  enough 
work  into  the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers  ;  place  it  in  the  cup,  and  then  soften 
the  surface  with  drj  heat.  This  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  hody,  it 
takes  a  better  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  be  used  exclu- 
sively, wet  the  fingers  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  oil  the  impression  before  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the  Com- 
position can  be  easily  removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 

No.  O. — EXTRA  SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frequent  use  ;  they  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 
^  No.  1. — SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths,  and 
softens  at  a  low  heat ;    hardens  in  two  minutes. 

'  ^No.  |2. — MEDIUM.— This  grade  is  mostly  used,  and  requires  a 
higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  1 ,  and  sets  quicker. 

No  3. — ^For  use  in  hot  weather,  and  requires  a  higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  2, 
and  hardens  quicker. 
(tt^No.  2  will  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified. 

Price  per  pound $1.25.      per  half-pound  box $0.63 

•'      five  pounds  purchased  at  one  time 5.63  I 

"      ten        '♦  "  "  •'     10.00 
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DISK  CUTTERS. 


Suggested  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Stevens. 


Every  Dentist  can  cut  his  own  Sand  Paper,  Emery  Paper,  or  Emery  Cloth  Disks 

if  he  has  one  of  these  Cutters. 


Price,  either  size,  each, 


$1.00 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  614  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BllTAL  imm  BILK. 


.We  offer  the  Best  Dental  Floss  Silk  in  the  Market — full 
[:  length,  I  2  yards  on  a  spool,  at  the  following  low  rates  : 


Per  Half  Gross. 

Per  Dozen, 

Per  Spool. 

Price,  Plain, 

^3-75 

^0.75 

;?o.o8 

"     Waxed, 

7-50 

1-50 

•15 

JOHNSON   &  LUND, 

620.RACE  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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Pon't  forget  that 


Johnson  &Lund 


^re  Headquarters 


-FOR 


CoruDduni  Wheels,  Corundum  Files,  &c. 
Plaster  for  Dental  Purposes. 


IN  AIR-TIOHT  CANS, 

And     ach  Can  Guaranteed  to  Hold  Quantity 

Called   For. 


Prices  at  Philadelphia  Depot: 

Six  quart  can,        -             -             -             -             -             -             -  $  .^o 

12         *'          '<               .                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -  1. 15 

16         *'          "               -                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -  1.45 

24         "          '*               -                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -                   -  2.00 

^  barrel,               .             .             _             .             .             .             -  1.60 

]4       '<                   .......  2.50 

I        ''                    -             -             -             -             -             -             -  3-50 

The  above  are  prices  at  the  Philadelphi  a  Depot.     Freight  and  expenses  will 
be  added  when  sold  at  our  other  depots.     Boxing  Cans  extra. 
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THE  DENTAL  LABORATORY. 
By  Theodore  F.  Chupein,  D.  D.  S-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  propose  in  the  foUowing  papers  to  set  forth  the  arrangement  of 
a  dental  laborator}^,  as  weU  as  to  offer  such  suggestions  for  the  con- 
veniences of  work,  and  appliances,  and  materials,  as  our  experience 
dictates,  to  those  who  do  their  own  laboratory  work. 

First,  the  Work-henc\.  This  should  be  a  shelf  or  table  placed  be- 
fore a  window.  The  top  should  be  made  of  some  hard  close-grained 
wood,  about  two  inches  thick  by  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  wide : 
and  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  raised  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  floor. 

The  table  should  have  two  sets  of  drawers,  these  being  graduated 
in  depth,  to  keep  tools  of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions,  and  each  set 
of  these  drawers  should  be  placed  on  the  right  side  of  semilunar  cuts, 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  table.  The  following  cut,  Fig.  1,  illus- 
trates the  work-bench. 
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JJ  represents  the  semilunar  cuts,  with  what  is  termed  a  wedge,  at  D 
in  each.  The  wedge  is  mortised  into  the  top  of  the  table  A,  and  is 
most  convenient  to  hold  the  work  against  while  filing.  It  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  have  these  places  cut  out  from  the  top  of  the 
table  instead  of  having  the  top  of  the  table  straight,  as  the  filings  fall 
more  certainly  from  the  wedge  into  the  drawer  below.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  avoid  loss  or  wastage  when  working  with  the 
noble  metals,  gold,  platinum  and  silver.  B  represents  a  gas  pipe 
with  three  outlets  at  C,  to  which  rubber  tubing  may  be  attached,  for 
such  work  as  requires  heat.  F  represents  the  drawers  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bench  and  to  the  righc  of  the  workman.  These 
drawers  should  vary  from  one  inch  (inside  measurement)  to  four 
inches  in  depth.  In  these  drawers  the  tools  should  be  kept  and  not  on 
the  tablCj  except  while  working  with  them.  Q  is  a  large,  deep 
drawer,  about  three  inches  deep,  placed  in  front  of  the  semilunar  cut 
under  the  wedge,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  over  the  lap  of  the 
workman  so  that  the  gold  box  H  ma}^  be  put  into  it,  to  catch  the 
gold  or  other  precious  filings  when  working  in  the  noble  metals. 
When  not  in  use  the  gold  box  H  is  kept  for  convenience  on  a  shelf 
out  of  the  way,  beneath  the  top  of  the  table,  as  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. K  is  also  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  box,  kept  as  represented  on  its 
shelf  when  not  in  use,  but  put  into  the  drawer  G  when  working  in 
silver.  A  description  of  the  construction  of  the  gold  box  will  be 
given  further  on. 

The  tools,  files,  reamers,  etc.,  should  never  be  put  into  this  gold 
box  while  working,  as  the  filings  adhere  to  them,  and  much  loss  or 
wastage  is  incurred  in  this  way.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement 
for  gold  and  silver  work  is  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right  side,  only 
a  large  drawer  L  is  shown,  as  this  part  of  the  bench  being  used  for 
vulcanite  or  celluloid  work,  no  arrangement  is  made  to  catch  the 
filings  except  the  drawer  to  keep  these,  which  are  valueless,  from  fall- 
ing over  and  littering  up  the  floor.  It  has  been  suggested  to  keep  the 
tools  in  a  tool  rack  on  the  bench,  but  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
tools  are  kept  in  better  order  in  drawers,  except  when  they  are  nickel- 
plated.  By  keeping  each  class  of  tools  always  in  the  same  drawers 
and  in  the  same  place,  the  workman  soon  learns,  by  habit,  just  where 
to  find  the  tool  he  wants.  Thus  the  pl3^ers,  shears,  nippers,  slide 
tongs,  plate  punch,  &c.,  &c.,  and  tools  of  this  class  are  kept  in  one 
drawer,  and  being  in  drawers  are  saved  from  the  rust  occasioned  by 
the  fumes  of  acid,  water  or  steam.  The  files,  reamers,  mouth  blow 
pipe  and  such  small  flat  tools  are  preferably  kept  in  the  shallower 
drawers,  and  so  on  until  each  drawer  has  its  tools,  and  a  place  or  com- 
partment for  each  class  of  tools  ;  and  in  observing  order  and  system 
while  at  work,  not  only  much  valuable  time  is  saved  but  better  work 
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can  be  accomplished  than  if  the  workman  permits  confusion  to  reign 
on  his  work-table,  not  knowing  where  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  tool  he 
needs.  '*  Clean  up  as  3^ou  work  "  and  do  not  permit  dirt  to  accumu- 
late, is  one  of  the  best  rules  for  a  laboratory. 

The  box  for  the  gold  should  be  made  of  tin.  Its  dimensions  may 
be  arbitrary,  but  we  would  recommend  one  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  Seventeen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  deep.  It  should  be  bound  along  its  edge  with  wire,  to  give  it 
more  strength,  and  a  cover  made  to  fit  into  it  having  a  raised  edge  or 
rim  a  half  inch  high.  In  the  center  of  this  cover  is  a  depression  made 
of  perforated  tin,  through  which  the  filings  fall  into  the  box  beneath. 
The  following  cuts  (one  of  which  is  sectional),  will  better  illustrate 
its  construction. 


C 


JE 


D 


Fig.  2. 


B 


C 

A     A 


D 


TJ\ 


A    '  ■'  lii|i:::       ■•     '1 

Fig.  3. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  gold  box  cut  through  its 
center.  C  are  the  raised  edges  of  the  cover  ;  A,  the  top  of  the  cover ; 
B,  a  depression  in  the  cover  made  of  perforated  tin,  through  which 
the  filings  fall  into  the  box  D  below.  E  represents  the  inner  rim  of 
the  cover  to  hold  it  steadily  on  the  box  D. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  full  view  of  the  cover,  showing  the  edges  C. 
the  depression  B,  through  which  the  filings  drop,  and  A,  the  top  of 
the  cover. 

With  a  gold  box  constructed  as  the  one  described,  the  saving  by 
wastage  of  gold  filings  would  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

»  Another  convenience  for  gold  and  silver  solder  is  a  piece  of  marble 
instead  of  slate.  We  have  had  one  for  many  years,  and  it  will  last,  as 
far  as  wear  is  concerned,  for  ages.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  white  un- 
polished marble  slab,  one  inch,  (or  less)  thick,  five  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  long.     Towards  one  end  two  depressions  are  cut  or  sunk  ^ 
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of  an  inch  deep,  one  to  keep  gold  and  the  other  to  keep  silver  sol- 
der in  ;  while  the  largest  part  of  the  slab  is  similarly  cut  or  sunk  for 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  the  borax  with  water.  It  is  mounted  for 
convenience  and  security  against  loss  and  dirt  in  a  tin  box  to  which  a 
cover  is  hinged.  Fig  4  illustrates  the  box.  C  is  the  cover,  hinged 
to  D,  the  box  which  holds  or  encloses  the  marble  slab.  B  is  the 
large  depression  for  rubbing  up  the  borax  with  water  ;  G  the  depres- 
sion to  keep  gold  solder  in,  S  the  depression  for  silver  solder.  M  is 
the  marble  slab  within  the  box. 


Fig  4. 

We  will  describe  the  necessities  of  the  laboratory,  and  will  therefore 
begin  from  the  time  the  impression  is  brought  in  for  the  construction 
of  a  set  of  teeth. 

When  such  an  impression  is  brought  in,  from  an  edentulous  mouth, 
the  chances  are  that  this  is  perfect ;  that  is,  in  so  far  that  in  its  removal 
from  the  mouth,  the  impression  has  not  been  broken.  In  partial  cases 
however,  where  there  are  natural  teeth  remaining  in  the  mouth,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  such  an  impression  from  the  mouth  with- 
out its  being  broken,  in  the  effort  to  withdraw  it,  in  quite  a  number  of 
pieces.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  then,  when  a  partial  impression  is 
brought  to  the  laboratory,  is  to  replace  the  broken  pieces  so  that  the 
impression  may  be  entire.  For  this  purpose  adhesive  wax  will  be 
needed  to  stick  the  broken  parts  together,  as  also  small  pieces  of 
iron  wire  to  strengthen  the  parts  thus  gummed  together. 


ADHESIVE   WAX. 

This  is  made  as  follows: 

Gum  Demar 

t  parts, 

Wax 

4     " 

yermilion  (to  color) 

i  part. 
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After  melting  the  above  together,  and  before  it  gets  entirely  cold,  it 
should  be  pulled  like  molasses  candy  and  formed  into  small  sticks  like 
a  lead  pencil,  for  convenient  use,  the  fingers  being  well  oiled  while 
doing  this.  In  the  absence  of  Gum  Demar,  rosin  may  be  substituted, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  gum  to 
make  the  material  harder  in  Summer  or  warm  weather.  The  coloring 
material  may  be  left  out  if  thought  proper. 

The  broken  partial  impression  being  approximated  they  are  gummed 
together  with  adhesive  wax.  As  there  is  not  much  strength  however 
in  this  wax,  small  pieces  of  iron  wire  cut  up  in  lengths  of  about 
one-half  inch  (and  kept  in  a  small  box  for  use)  are  taken  with  the 
tweezers,  held  for  an  instant  in  the  blaze  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  dropped 
while  hot,  into  the  adhesive  wax  previously  gummed  to  the  broken 
impression.  These  pieces  of  iron  wire  should  be  laid  at  right  angles 
to  the  crack  or  break  in  the  impression  to  give  support  to  the  broken 
impression. 

The  partial  impression  being  thus  repaired,  it,  as  well  as  an  impres- 
sion for  an  entire  set  of  teeth,  is  next  varnished  with  shellac  varnish. 

SHELLAC    VARNISH. 

To  make  this,  a  certain  quantity  of  gum  shellac  is  placed  into  a  wide- 
mouth  bottle  and  alcohol  poured  on  it.  It  should  be  shaken  from  time 
to  time  until  all  the  shellac  is  dissolved.  This  varnish  is  made  thicker 
or  thinner  by  the  addition  of  more  shellac  or  more  alcohol.  A  stock 
bottle  of  it  should  be  kept,  and  into  a  smaller  bottle,  fitted  with  a  good 
cork  and  brush,  a  portion  should  be  poured  for  constant  use  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  impression  (either  partial  or  entire)  is  now  coated  with  a  thin 
solution  of  shellac  varnish,  and  laid  aside  to  dry.  It  is  next  coated 
with  sandarac  varnish. 

SANDARAC     VARNISH. 

This  is  made  like  the  other,  only  using  gum  sandarac  instead  of  gum 

shellac.     As  there  are,  however,  quite  a  quantity  of  little  sticks,  bark, 

and  otlier  foreign  matter  in  the  globules  of  this  gum,  a  little  different 

.  manner  of  procedure,  to  make  this  varnish,  will  be  indicated.     The 

i  alcohol  having  been  poured  on  the  gum,  it  is  shaken  for  two  or  three 

;  days  (or  more),  until  the  gum  is  dissolved.     The  varnish  thus  made 

•  is  now  strained  throuij;li  some  fine  muslin  to  free  it  of  forei^fn  matter. 

'i  Like  shellac  varnish,  it  may  be  made  thicker  or  thinner  by  the  addition 

of  gum  or  alcohol ;  and  like  it  also,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  stock  bottle, 

while  that  needed  for  constant  use    kept    in    a  smaller   wide-mouth 

bottle  fitted  with  a  good  cork  and  brush. 

The  impression  having  been  coated  with  this  varnish  leaves  the 
surface  with  high  gloss  which  is   imparted  to  the  face  of  the  model. 
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Before  the  plaster  of  paris  is  poured  into  the  impression  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  a  pin  into  the  depression  of  each  tooth.  This  materially 
strengthens  the  teeth  on  the  plaster  model,  and  besides,  seems  as  a 
guide  to  replace  them  in  their  exact  position  when  they  are  broken 
from  the  model  by  accident  or  broken  off  purposely  for  the  more  easy 
removal  of  the  model  from  the  moulding  sand  when  a  die  has  to  be 
made. 

The  impression  being  varnished  and  prepared  as  described  with  a 
pin  in  each  tooth  (the  heads  of  the  pins  being  cut  off),  it  is  placed  in 
a  basin  of  water  and  allowed  to  soak  while  the  plaster  is  sprinkled  on 
the  water  for  making  the  model.  The  water  is  then  well  shaken  from 
the  impression  and  the  plaster  poured  in  little  by  little,  beginning  at 
one  side  and  going  gradually  around  until  all  the  depressions  are 
filled  without  air  bubbles.  The  plaster  may  be  mixed  a  little  thin,  for 
as  there  will  always  be  some  water  adhering  to  the  impression,  this 
will  thin  it  and  render  the  flaw  even  and  smooth.  The  pins  for  the 
purpose  advised  may  be  purchased  at  a  trifling  cost  (about  2  cents  a 
paper).  The  heads,  with  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  pin,  should 
be  nipped  off  with  the  cutting  nippers,  and  kept  in  one  box.  The}'^  are 
useful  in  pinning  down  metal  chambers,  patterns  to  the  model  when 
doing  vulcanite  work.  The  remainder  of  the  pins  should  be  kept  in 
another  box  for  the  use  already  described. 

The  plaster  of  paris  should  be  kept  in  a  box  to  which  there  is  a  lid 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  dry.  A  small  tin  scoop  is  convenient  to 
have  in  the  plaster  box  to  remove  the  plaster  from  the  box  to  the  bowl. 

Several  bowls,  of  about  a  pint  capacity,  should  be  on  hand,  and  a 
teaspoon  and  spatula  will  be  found  useful  to  convey  the  plaster  from 
the  bowl  to  the  impression,  as  well  as  to  build  up  or  form  the  model  to 
the  desired  shape.  Should  there  be  any  plaster  left  in  the  bowl,  after 
making  the  model,  it  is  preferable  to  let  this  harden  in  the  bowl  (ex- 
cept this  be  in  great  excess);  for  when  it  is  thus  hardened,  it  is  more 
easily  removed  from  the  bowls  by  simply  immersing  them  in  water, 
which  causes  the  plaster  to  flake  away  or  separate  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bowls. 

A  water  bottle  is  convenient  to  have  on  the  plaster  bench.  It  may  be 
fitted  with  a  cork  in  which  there  is  an  outlet  to  let  a  small  quantity  of 
water  pass  out  on  being  jerked  or  shaken,  for  the  purpose  of  thinning 
the  plaster,  should  it  have  been  mixed  too  thick. 

A  slab  of  thick  glass  is  also  handy,  whereon  to  invest  small  or  large 
pieces  of  work  for  soldering,  or  to  build  up  or  form  a  model  into 
shape  for  easy  draft  from  the  moulding  sand.  This  slab  should  be 
about  four  or  five  inches  square,  and  about  3-16  to  }{  of  an  inch  thick. 

A  plaster  knife  will  be  needed  to  trim  and  dress  the  model  into  the 
proper  shape  for  easy  draft  from  the  moulding  sand,  as  for  other  uses. 
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A  convenient  arrangement  to  keep  these  last  named  tools  in  place 
is  a  piece  of  tin  or  sheet  brass  plate,  about  %  of  an  inch  wide,  bent 
into  slots  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  the  blades  of  the  knife  and 
spatula  and  the  handle  of  the  teaspoon.  This  is  tacked  against  the 
edge  of  the  plaster  table  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  wherein  each  of 
these  tools  is  kept  in  place.  The  cut  below,  Fig.  5,  illu^tvates  the ar- 
ran2:ement. 


Fig.  5. 

For  metal  work  the  model  is  made  thicker  or  deeper  than  for  Yul- 
canite  work.  When  the  plaster  that  has  been  poured  into  the  im- 
pression and  added  to  it,  to  give  it  the  necessary  depth,  indicates 
that  it  has  begun  to  set,  the  slab  of  glass  is  gently  laid  on  it  and  the 
whole  reversed  so  that  the  impression  cup  will  be  uppermost,when,with 
the  plaster  knife  or  spatula,  the  model  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  that  it  may  part  readily  from  the  moulding  sand  when  a  die  is  to 
be  made  from  it.  The  model  being  removed  from  the  impression,  is 
trimmed  into  shape  with  the  plaster  knife.  It  is  then  coated  with 
shellac  or  sandarac  varnish.  Should  it  be  a  partial  case  where  clasps 
are  used  to  sustain  the  plate,  the  clasps  are  bent  first  and  accurately 
fitted  to  the  teeth  they  are  intended  to  surround.  For  the  easier 
deliver}'  of  the  model,  in  partial  cases,  from  the  moulding  sand, the  teeth 
may  be  carefully  l)roken  off  from  the  model  and  laid  aside  ;  the  pins 
used  in  the  impression  for  strengthening  the  plaster  teeth,  serving  as 
admirable  guides  in  replacing  them  when  they  may  be  cemeted  again 
in  place  after  the  dies  are  made. 

(to  be  conttnufd.) 
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Full  view  of  palate  surface. 


SKELETON  PLATES. 

By  Dr.  H.  H.  Gantz,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  sketch  of  a  skeleton  plate  that  I  made  a  short 
time  ago,  it  being  the  second  one  that  I  have  made,  and  as  they  proved 

so  satisfactory  to  both  pa- 
tients and  myself,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  be 
justified  in  giving  the  pro- 
fession the  benefit  of  my 
method  of  making  such 
plates.  The  cuts  are  good 
illustrations  of  the  last 
plate  made. 

The  patient,  a  lady,  ex- 
tremely nervous,  and  hav- 
ing lost  the  left   cuspid, 
second    cuspid  and   first 
molar,  applied  to  me   to 
have  them  inserted.   Hav- 
ing had  some  experience 
with    her,    I    feared   she 
could  not  tolerate  a  plate 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  I  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  attach  the  teeth 
by  banding,  hence  I  con- 
cluded to  make  the  skele- 
ton plate.    The  process  is 
very  much   the    same  as 
making  an  ordinary  gold 
plate.     After    you    have 
your   dies,  cut  a  narrow 
strip  of  gold  or  platinum 
plate  large  enough  to  form 
a  saddle  where  teeth  are 
to  be  inserted,  extending 
up  on  the  buccal  surface 
of  the  gum  as  high  as  you 
want  it  to  make  a  finish, 
and  inside  on  the    pala- 
tine    surface,     just     far 
enough    to    solder    your 
stays    for    fastening    the 


Diagonal  view   from  left  upper  hard  molar. 

NOTE. — The  dark  shade  at  the  base  of  the 
first  molar  on  the  Buccal  side  is  intended  to  show 
where  pink  rubber  has  been  used  to  meet  the 
natural  gum.  The  light  sha-Je  represents  the 
gold  of  the  skeleton  plate  as  well  as  the  clasps. 
The  2d  bicuspid  on  the  left  side  of  the  cut  repre- 
sents a  gold  crown,  and  is,  therefore,  not  used 
to  clasp  to. 
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teeth  on  with  rubber.  Next  take  two  strips  of  heavy  spring  gold, 
about  No.  22  thick,  and  3  16  co  ^  inch  wide,  lay  each  one  on  your 
zinc  die  from  one  side  to  the  other  from  the  teeth  you  intend  to  clasp; 
then  swedge  them  up — each  one  separately — then  place  gold  saddle 
and  both  bars  on  zinc  in  their  proper  places ;  swedge  again,  then  by 
holding  one  end  of  one  of  the  bars  in  its  proper  place  on  the  saddle 
with  tweezers,  solder  it  there  ;  the  other  bar  the  same  way  ;  then  the 
ends  of  the  bars  together,  or  to  a  saddle  on  opposite  side,  if  there  be 
one;  swedge  lightly  again.  Now  place  it  in  the  mouth,  so  that  the 
bars  fit  to  roof  of  mouth  and  the  saddle  to  the  gums,  if  all  is  right. 
Now  take  an  impression  with  plaster  if  you  can,  or  composition  if  you 
must. 

After  obtaining  cast,  cut  and  fit  your  clasps  and  solder  in  the  usual 
way.  After  the  clasps  are  on,  place  the  skeleton  in  the  mouth  again, 
take  the  "bite,"  articulate,  grind  on  your  teeth,  try  in  the  mouth  again, 
to  see  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  bite ;  if  all  right,  invest  and  vulcan- 
ize, finish  up  and  polish,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  a  neat  piece  of  work  and  given  your  patient  the  best  appliance 
that  could  be  made,  not  excepting  a  bridge.  Now,  I  have  not  written 
this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  made  these  same  skeleton  plates 
for  the  last  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  kept  it  to  themselves,  but 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  know  that  such  an  appliance  can  and  has 
been  made,  and  has  proven  a  success. 
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Effects  of  Study  on  the  Teeth. — Among  the  hard-worked  pupils 
of  the  Paris  public  schools  the  teeth  become  deteriorated  in  a  few 
weeks  after  entry.  The  second  dentition  is  often  premature.  These 
observations  confirm  the  statements  of  Dr.  J,  L.  Williams,  who  has 
given  great  attention  to  this  subject.  He  has  shown  that  any  mental 
strain  shows  itself  upon  the  teeth  in  a  short  time,  both  in  increased 
decay  as  well  as  in  increased  sensibility  of  dentine.  Dr.  D.  M.  Par- 
ker has  reported  that  these  same  changes  are  always  apparent  in  men 
who  are  training  for  athletic  trials. — Boston  Medical  Journal. 

American  Dentistry  Abroad. — Among  the  new  companies  lately 
formed  in  London  is  one  entitled  the  American  Dental  Institute.  Cap- 
j  ital  ],000Z.,  in  shares  of  \l.  each.  Object:  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
I  advanced  American  and  other  scientific  methods  of  dental  surgery  ; 
to  protect  the  interests  of  dentists  and  the  profession  of  dentistry;  to 
consider  all  questions  connected  therewith;  to  promote  or  oppose  leg- 
islative and  other  measures  atfecting  the   profession ;  to  collect  and 
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circulate  statistics  and  information  in  regard  thereto  ;  to  act  as  and 
to  appoint  arbitrators  for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  in  connection 
with  dentistr3^  :f?ij|| 

Liquid  Cement  or  Gum.— To  make  one  gallon  of  the  gum,  about 
one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  3  pounds  of  glue,  4  ounces  of  borax, 
and  2  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  an  equivalent  of  any  alkali,  are 
taken.  The  glue  and  alkaline  salts  are  dissolved  in  the  water  by  heat, 
and  the  solution  is  kept  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  boiling 
point  for  5  or  6  hours.  The  continued  application  of  heat  renders  the 
gum  permanently  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  After  allowing 
the  sediment  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  required 
consistency.  ;  > 

A  wooden  case  containing  a  complete  set  of  surgical  instruments, 
many  of  which  are  similar  to  those  used  at  the  present  day,  was  a  re- 
cent discovery  at  Pompeii. 

The  curvature  of  the  earth  is  such  that  a  straight  line  a  mile  long 
would  be  2.04  inches  from  the  surface  at  either  end. 

parson's  local  anesthetic. 

Chloroform       ......... 

Tr.  Aconite  . 

''     Capsicum  ........ 

"    Pyrethrum      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         . 

Oil  Cloves         .         .         .         : 

Camphor       ......... 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  chloroform,  then  add  oil  of  cloves,  and 
then  the  tinctures. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Parsons,  in  sending  this  formula  for  publication 
says:  "I  cannot  expect  to  remain  much  longer  in  this  world,  and  I 
want  the  profession  to  know  the  value  of  this  local  angesthetic." 

A  New  Hektograph. — The  latest  issue  of  the  Papier  Zeitung  gives 
the  following  instructions  for  making  a  cheap  and  handy  hektograph: 
Soak  4  parts  of  best  white  glue  in  a  mixture  of  5  parts  pure  water  and  3 
parts  ammonia,  until  the  glue  is  thoroughly  softened.  Warm  it  until  the 
glue  is  dissolved, and  add  3  parts  of  granulated  sugar  and  8  parts  of  gly- 
cerine,stirring  well  and  letting  it  come  to  the  boiling  point.  While  hot, 
paint  it  upon  clean  white  blotting  paper,  with  a  broad  copj^ing  brush, 
until  the  blotting  paper  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  a  thin  coating  re- 
mains on  the  surface.  Allow  it  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  use.  The  writing  or  drawing  to  be  copied  is  done  with 
ordinary  hektograph  or  aniline  ink  upon  writing  paper.     Before  trans- 
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ferring  to  the  blotting  paper,  wet  the  latter  with  a  sponge  or  copying 
brush  and  clean  water  and  allow  it  to  stand  one  or  two  minutes.  Place 
the  written  side  down  and  stroke  out  any  air  bubbles  and  submit  th^ 
whole  to  gentle  pressure  for  a  few  moments,  remove  the  written  pa- 
per, and  a  number  of  impressions  can  then  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way.  When  the  impressions  begin  to  grow  weak,  wet  the  surface  of 
the  hektograph  again.  This  hektograph  does  not  require  washing  off, 
but  simply  laying  awa}^  for  24  to  36  hours,  wheji  the  surface  will  be 
ready  for  a  new  impression. 

Treating  A  Cold. — Dr.  Sedgwick  has  adopted  the  following  meth- 
of  of  treatment  for  cold  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  attack  he  gives  the  following  mixture : — 9^.  Liq  mor- 
phina?  acet.,  m  30;  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  5vj ;  spir.  chloroform,  5j;  aq. 
camph.  ad.  ^vj  ;  misce.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  at  bedtime.  If  there  be  an  ir. 
ritable  dry  cough,  he  gives  in  addition  one  drop  of  ipecacuanha  wine 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  five  or  six  minutes  for  four  or  five 
times  in  the  day  if  necessary.  Two  days  of  this  treatment  destroys 
most  colds,  and  the  cure  is  confirmed  by  a  grain  of  quinine  taken  dry 
on  the  tongue  in  the  forenoon  of  the  two  or  three  days  following. 

Castration  of  Criminals. — The  following  is  the  recommendation 
of  an  enthusiastic  sociologist  who  proposes  castration  as  a  means  of 
limiting  crime.  The  good  effect  of  this  kind  of  punishment  upon  the 
criminal  class  would  be  four-fold. 

1.  No  offspring  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  commit  crime. 

2.  An  added  terror  to  the  punishment  inflicted  for  breaking  the 
laws. 

3.  A  gradual  improvement  in  time  of  the  morals  of  the  public  at 
large. 

4.  An  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  person  operated  up 
on. — Medical  News. 

To  keep  postage  stamps  in  the  pocket  or  memorandum  book  with- 
out sticking,  a  New  Orleans  Post  Office  clerk  advises  people  to  rub 
the  sticky  side  over  the  hair  two  or  three  times.  The  oil  of  the  hair 
coats  the  mucilage  and  prevents  it  from  sticking. 

To  Restore  Gloss  to  a  Silk  Hat. — When  a  silk  hat  becomes  wet, 
or  from  other  causes  has  lost  its  smoothness  and  gloss,  cleanse  it 
carefully  from  all  dust,  then  with  a  silk  handkerchief  apply  petro- 
latum evenly,  and  smooth  down  with  the  same  handkerchief  until  it 
is  dry,  smooth,  and  glossy.  This  will  make  a  silk  hat  look  as  good 
as  new. 
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To  Relieve  the  Itching  in  Ivy  Poisoning. — Dr.  J.  W.  Little,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  writes  to  the  Medical  Becord:  "Having  tried 
everything  I  could  think  of  for  the  intense  itching  caused  by  poison 
ivy,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  to  know  what  to  do  for  a  patient  who  was 
becoming  dissatisfied.  I  concluded  to  try  the  following  original  pre- 
scription :  Bromo  chloralum,  5iv  ;  vinum  opii,  ^ij  ;  aquse,  ^vj.  My 
patient  was  ordered  to  bathe  the  parts  freely  with  this,  and  informed 
me  that  it  'acted  like  magic,'  and  relieved  the  itching  at  once.  I  have 
tried  the  same  in  other  cases,  and  also  in  urticaria,  with  relief." 

To  Make  Labels  Adhere  to  Tin. — Take  of  flour  six  ounces,  of 
molasses  one-half  a  pint,  and  of  water  one  pint  and  a  half,  and  boil  as 
usual  for  flour  paste. 

Or,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  resin  in  one  pint  of  alcohol.  After  the 
tin  has  been  coated  with  the  solution,  allow  nearly  all  of  the  alcohol 
to  evaporate  before  appl3ing  the  label. 

To  Color  Copper  and  Nickel-Plated  Objects. — The  Journal  des 
Applications  Electriques  says  that  eleven  different  colors  may  be  com- 
municated to  well  cleaned  copper, and  eight  to  nickel  plated  objects  bj 
means  of  the  following  bath  : 

Acetate  of  Lead .         .         .         300  grains. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda 600      " 

Water 1    quart. 

After  the  salts  are  dissolved,  the  solution  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  the  metal  is  afterward  immersed  therein.  At  first,  a  gray  color  is 
obtained,  and  this,  on  the  immersions  being  continued,  passes  to 
violet,  and  successively  to  maroon,  red,  etc.,  and  finally  to  blue,  which 
is  the  last  color. 

As  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  solution 
cost  but  a. few  cents,  the  process  is  a  cheap  one.  It  is  especially  ap- 
plicable in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

The  Length  of  a  Step. — Dr.  Gilles  de  la  Tourettehas  recently  pub- 
lished a  monograph  upon  normal  locomotion  and  the  variations  in  the 
gait  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  He  found,  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  cases,  that  the  average  length  of  a  pace 
is,  for  men,  25  inches;  for  women,  20  inches.  The  step  with  the  right 
foot  is  somewhat  longer  than  that  with  the  left.  The  feet  are  separa- 
ted laterally  in  walking  about  4^  inches  in  men,  and  about  5  inches 
in  women.  The  ataxic  gait  is  characterized  by  an  actual  shortening 
of  the  pace  coinciding  with  an  apparent  lengthening,  and  by  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  lateral  separation  of  the  feet. 
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Combined  Antiseptics. — Lepine  {A7'chiv.  d.  Pharm.)  recommends  a 
mixture  of  the  most  active  antiseptics  in  the  following  proportions : 
(calculated  as  per  cent.) 

Corrosive  sublimate 0.000001 

Salicylic  acid 0.0001 

Carbolic  acid 0.0001 

Benzoic  acid 0.00005 

Chloride  of  lime 0.000005 

Bromide  of  quinine         .......  0.0002 

Chloroform 0.0002 

He  asserts  that  the  above  solution  will  prevent  bacteria  in  an  equal 
bulk  of  culture-broth,  and  that  it  will  kill  even  Bacillus  subtilis. 

A  Curious  Anaesthetic — A  curious  anaesthetic  used  by  the  Chinese 
has  recently  been  made  known  by  Dr.  U.  Lambuth,  in  his  third  an- 
nual report  of  the  Soochow  Hospital  (Provincial  Medical  Journal.) 
It  is  obtained  by  placing  a  frog  in  a  jar  of  flour  and  irritating  it  by 
prodding  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  exudes  a  liquid  which 
forms  a  paste  with  a  portion  of  the  flour.  The  paste  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter was  found  to  possess  well  marked  anaesthetic  properties.  After 
the  finger  had  been  immersed  in  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes  it  could 
be  pricked  with  a  needle  without  any  pain  being  felt,  and  numbness 
of  the  lips  and  tongue  were  produced  by  applying  the  liquid  to 
them. 

Tannin  for  Burns, — The  ethereal  solution  of  tannin,  of  syrupy  con- 
8istence,is  said  to  immediately  sooth  the  pain  of  burns;  it  dries  rapid- 
ly, and  forms  a  pliable,  non-elastic  coating,  which  is  preferable  to  col- 
lodion, as  it  does  not  shrink  or  stiffen. 

An  intelligent  physician  says  :  "It  is  a  good  rule  always  to  ride  up 
in  an  elevator,  and  when  coming  down  to  take  the  stairs.  Like  going 
up  hill,  walking  up  stairs  is  hard  work,  and  sometimes  risky,  espe- 
cially for  people  with  weak  lungs,  defective  respiratory  organs,  or 
heart  disease.  But  going  down  stairs  hurts  nobody,  but  is  good  ex- 
ercise; going  down  on  a  brisk  run  is  really  a  good  thing — it  shakes 
up  the  anatomy,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  physical  over-exer- 
tion. This  shaking  up  is  good  for  one's  internal  mechanism,  which 
it  accelerates,  especially  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  blood  circula- 
tion." 

Paste  for  Labels. — by  leo  eliel. — The  formulas  here  presented, 
with  samples,  are  not  original  with  the  writer,  but  have  been  in  use  by 
him  for  manj^  years  with  entire  satisfaction. 
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1.  Gum  tragacanth 1  ounce. 

*'     arabic 4  ounces. 

Dissolve  in 

Water 1  pint. 

Strain  and  add 
Thymol 14    grains. 

Suspended  in 

Glycerine 4  ounces. 

Finally  add 

Water ^ to  make  2  pints. 

This  makes  a  thin  paste  suitable  for  labeling  bottles,  wooden  or  tin 
boxes,  or  for  any  other  purpose  paste  is  ordinarily  called  for.  It 
makes  a  good  excipient  for  pill  masses,  and  does  nicely  for  emulsions. 
The  very  small  percentage  of  thymol  present  is  not  of  any  conse- 
quence. This  paste  will  keep  sweet  indefinitely,  the  thymol  prevent- 
ing fermentation.  It  will  separate  on  standing,  but  a  single  shake  will 
mix  it  sufficiently  for  use. 

2.  Rye  flour 4  ounces. 

Powd.   acacia i  ounce. 

Hub  to  a  smooth  paste  with  8  ounces  of  cold  water,  strain  through  a 
cheese  cloth,  and  pour  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Continue  the 
heat  until  thickened  to  suit.     When  nearly  cold  add 

Glycerine 1  ounce. 

Oil  cloves 20  drops. 

This  is  suitable  for  tin  or  wooden  boxes  or  bottles,  and  keeps  sweet 
for  a  long  time. 

3.  Rye  flour 4  ounces. 

Water 1  pint. 

Nitric  acid 1  drachm. 

Carbolic  acid 10  minims. 

Oil  cloves 10  minims. 

Glycerine 1  ounce. 

Mix  the  flour  with  the  water,  strain  through  a  cheese  cloth,  and  add 
nitric  acid.  Apply  heat  until  thickened  to  suit,  and  add  other  ingre- 
dients when  cooling.  This  is  suitable  for  bottles,  tin  or  wooden  box- 
es, and  will  not  spoil. 

4.'    Dextrine 8  parts. 

Aceiic  acid 2  parts. 

Alcohol 2  parts. 

Water 10  parts. 

Mix  dextrine,  water,  and  acetic  acid  to  a  smooth  paste,  then  add 
the  alcohol.  This  makes  a  thin  paste,  and  is  well  suited  for  labeling 
bottles  and  wooden  boxes,  but  is  not  suitable  for  tin  boxes. 
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MELTING  POINTS  OF  METALS. 

Metals.  Centigrade.  Fahrenheit. 

Aluminum degrees       700 degrees     1,292 

Antimony "  425 "  797 

Arsenic "  185 "  365 

Bismuth "  264 "  507-2 

Cadmium. "  320 ''  608 

Cobalt *•         1,200 "  2,192 

Copper "  1,091 "  1,995-8 

Sold "         1,381 '*  3.485-8 

Indium "  176 "  348-8 

Iron,  wrought "         1,530 "  2,786 

Iron,cast "         1,200 "  2,192 

Iron,  steel "         1,400 ''  2,552 

Lead "  334 "  617 

Magnesium "  235 "  455 

Mercury "  —40 "  —40 

\ickel "  1,600 "  2,912 

Potassium "  62 "  143-6 

Platinum "  2,600 "  4,712 

silver "  1,040 "  1,904 

Dodium "  96 "  172-8 

Tin **  235 "  455 

iinc "  412 "  773-6 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


Perseverance  an  Important  Factor. — In  any  line  of  business,  the 

Qan  who  uses  reasonable  economy  and  has  the  ability  to  give   fair 

lanagement  and  the  perseverance  to  hold  on  will,  in  a  great  majority 

f  cases,  make  a  success  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  who  rushes 

ato  whatever  he  has  undertaken  with  a  spasmodic  endeavor  to  win  all 

!>t  once,  as  a  general  rule  wastes  his  energies  and  often  fails  for  sheer 

^ant  of  perseverance.     The  editor  of  the  Industrial  Gazette   has   ob- 

erved  that  the  man  who  starts  in  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  attempts  to 

oas  much  in  one  hour  as  ought  to  be  done  in  two,  will  usually  find  it 

ecessary  in  a  short  time  to  take  a  rest,  and  while  he  is  resting  will 

j)se  valuable  time  which  he  evidently  feels  that  he  ought  to  make  up, 

idging  from  the  spasmodic  efforts  he  will  make  when  he  starts  in  to 

ork  again.     But,  at  night,  the  man  who  works  steady,  but  perse ver 

^o^y?  '^ill  be  found  to  have  accomplished  the  most,  while  usually  he 

ill  also  be  found  in  a  much  better  condition  to  commence  as^ain  the 

ext  day. 

So  it  is  in  business.  One  will  seem  to  hustle  around  and  make  a 
)nsiderable  to-do  over  what  he  is  doing,  and  after  wasting  his  ener- 
ies  in  accomplishing  what,  by  taking  a  little  more  time,  could  be  done 
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with  very  little  effort,  and  then,  because,  as  he  thinks,  he  fails  to  meet 
the  success  he  imagines  he  should,  becomes  discouraged  and  is  ready 
to  make  a  change  to  something  else.  This,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
proves  a  loss,  and,  in  consequence,  he  does  not  succeed  as  the  energy 
he  displays  would  seem  to  warrant.  Another  man,  while  he  may  not 
make  a  great  display  of  his  energies  at  the  start,  will  go  to  work  more 
systematically,  and  will  have  better  opportunities  to  economize,  and  in 
many  cases  to  manage  better  than  when  he  attempts  to  rush  matters. 
If  he  will  but  observe,  he  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  fa- 
vorable circumstances  that  may  arise.  It  always  seems  that  the  man 
who  is  constantly  shifting  about  is  alwaj^s  making  a  change  at  the 
wrong  time,  when  a  little  perseverance  would  have  brought  him  through 
;all  right.  In  all  lines  of  business  there  are  fluctuations,  ups  and 
downs,  and  in  order  to  succeed  we  must  persevere.  It  is  when  the 
■odds  seem  against  us  that  it  seems  the  most  important  to  persevere 

Soldering  Cast  Iron  With  Tin. — Many  ornamental  articles  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  variously  decorated.  The  smaller  specimens  of  this 
kind  break  very  easily  if  carelessly  handled.  Then  the  question  arises 
of  how  to  mend  the  broken  article,  a  question  that  has  puzzled  many, 
as  it  is  so  very  hard  to  firmly  unite  pieces  of  cast  iron.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  simple  method,  because  cast  iron  has  but  a  slight  aflflnity  for  tin 
solder.  The  soldering  can  be  made  much  easier  by  first  cleaning  the 
faces  of  the  broken  parts  from  all  impurity,  which  is  not  necessary 
when  the  fracture  is  of  recent  occurrence  and  the  broken  parts  are 
perfectly  clean  on  their  faces.  With  a  brass  wire  scrubbing  brush, 
the  faceis  of  the  fracture  are  continually  scrubbed  until  they  finally 
appear  perfectly  yellow,  thus  in  a  certain  sense  being  "  dry  plated  '' 
with  brass  ;  the  rough  cast  iron  rubs  off  brass  from  the  fine  wires  very 
quickly.  The  brazed  surfaces  are  tinned  just  as  brass  is  tinned,  and 
then  with  no  greater  diflSculty  the  parts  can  be  soldered  together. — 
Der  Metallarheiter . 

A  Convenient  and  Certain  Mode  for  Tempering  Steel. — Mr. 
James  A.  Peck,  of  Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  gives  us  the  following  method  discovered  by 
him,  and  which  he  uses  with  great  success  for  tempering  all  kinds  of 
tools,  knives,  razors,  steel  dies,  and  other  implements. 

Take  a  suitable  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  dissolve  all  the  zinc  the 
acid  will  take. 

Prepare  a  tempering  bath  composed  of  one  part  of  the  above  zinc 
acid  and  one  part  water. 

Heat  the  steel  according  to  its  hardness. 

If  high  or  hard  steel,  heat  until  just  red  and  then  temper  in  the  acid 
bath. 
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If  low  steel,  heat  it  as  hot  as  you  would  to  temper  in  water,  then 
temper  in  the  acid  bath. 

After  immersing  in  the  acid  bath,  cool  off  in  water. 

For  lathe  and  planer  tools  draw  no  temper  ;  but  for  other  tools  draw 
temper.  Unlike  water  tempering,  the  colors  that  appear  under  this 
method  giv^e  no  clue  to  the  hardness. 

By  this  process,  steel  is  readily  hardened  to  any  desired  degree,  and 
may  be  made  to  cut  glass  like  a  diamond. 

If  desired,  an  acid  bath  composed  of  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
one  part  water  may  be  used.  Mr.  Peck,  however,  prefers  the  zinc 
acid,  as  being  more  dense. 

A  prominent  advantage  of  this  method  of  tempering  is  the  certain- 
ty and  excellence  of  its  results.  It  never  fails  to  yield  the  temper 
required.     It  can  be  relied  upon  for  every  description  of  steel  or  tool. 

Treatment  of  Insect  Stings. — The  stings  of  insects,  such  as  gnats, 
mosquitoes,  etc.,  sa^'s  Le  Fharmacien  Populatre,  are  often  painful. 
In  such  a  case  apply  spirit  of  hartshorn  or  volatile  alkali  to  the  part. 
Spider  bites  are  not  only  painful,  but  often  venomous,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wash  them  with  salt  water  or  diluted  vinegar.  The  sting  of  the 
bee  is  harmful  only  when  the  sting  remains  sticking  in  the  wound. 
So  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  press  the  wound  in  order  to  make  it 
bleed,  since  the  blood  that  flows  will  carry  along  a  portion  of  the 
poison.  Then  suck  the  wound  and  wash  it  well  with  water  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  knos  powder.  This  latter,  which  is  much  used  in 
England,  consists  of  three  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  to  eight  of  com- 
mon salt.  An  ounce  of  this  powder  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of 
water.  If  this  composition  is  not  to  be  had,  Goulard's  extract  may  be 
used.  For  the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  volatile  alkali  should  be  used> 
and  after  the  pain  subsides,  an  emollient  cataplasm  may  be  applied. 


TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  IN  PLASTER. 

BY  L.  P.  HASKELL,  D.  D.  S.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

As  the  success  of  an  artificial  denture  depends  upon  a  correct  im- 
pression, as  the  foundation  of  the  work,  care  should  be  taken  to  insure 
success. 

As  to  materials,  I  differ  with  many  instructors.  While  it  is  true 
that  good  impressions,  in  some  cases,  can  be  taken  with  wax,  more 
.  still  with  the  modelling  compound,  plaster  yet  remains  the  only  ma- 
,!  terial  reliable  in  all  cases.  In  the  use  of  the  other  materials,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  cases  suitable  for  each,  but  if  one  relies  upon  plas- 
ter he  is  sure  of  correct  results.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  more  difficult  the  case,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  plaster  to 
obtain  an  impression. 
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For  Sifull  upper:  Spread  a  large  napkin  over  the  dress;  select  a  cup 
as  near  the  size  of  the  jaw  as  possible  ;  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  im- 
pression over  the  cuspids,  (always  a  necessity,)  place  a  little  wax  over 
the  outside  of  the  cup,  at  those  points;  also  over  the  posterior  corners, 
if  the  process  is  prominent,  and  raise  the  palatal  surface  at  the  rear 
edge,  if  the  arch  is  deep. 

Mix  the  plaster  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  and  add  a  pinch 
of  salt  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  plaster  is  stirred,  as  you  do  not 
want  to  hasten  the  setting  of  the  plaster  until  it  is  in  the  mouth. 
Stand  at  the  right  side  of  the  chair,  and  with  the  left  arm  around  the 
head  of  the  patient,  distend  the  lips,  press  the  rear  of  the  cup  fully  into 
place,  and  so  forcing  the  excess  forward,  press  the  cup  fully  up  to  its 
place,  telling  the  patient  to  keep  the  tongue  quiet,  and  not  be  concern- 
ed about  what  may  run  over  at  the  rear,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
lip  so  as  to  force  the  plaster  well  up  under  it.  If  nauseated,  tell  the 
patient  to  resist  the  tendency,  as  it  will  soon  be  over.  When  the  plas- 
ter has  set,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  breaking  off  a  piece  of  the 
surplus  in  front,  remove  by  raising  the  lip  high  and  working  the  im- 
pression so  as  to  let  air  in  under  it. 

For  a  full  lower:  Proceed  as  above,  except  stand  in  front  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  as  the  cup  is  passed  into  place,  draw  the  cheek  away  from 
the  cup,  so  as  to  prevent  a  fold  of  membrane  under  it  at  the  rear. 

For  a  partial  Icwer^  with  the  anterior  teeth  remaining:  Select  a  cup 
with  an  opening  for  the  teeth,  and  through  which  they  will  pass  easily. 
Wet  a  piece  of  soft  paper  and  lay  over  the  opening,  and  holding  the 
cup  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fill  in  the  plaster,  and  place  in  the  mouth, 
always  pressing  the  plaster  away  from  the  front,  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  having  it  outside  of  the  teeth,  thus  facilitating  removal.  If 
there  are  molars  remaining,  and  the  sides  of  the  cup  will  not  go  deep 
enough,  place  wax  upon  the  outer  edges. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  teeth  stand  in  such  a  position  that  the 
plaster  must  of  course  break  up  in  removal,  but  it  matters  not ;  only 
save  the  pieces,  put  them  together,  and  a  perfect  impression  results. 

For  ei  partial  upper:  Proceed  as  with  a  full  upper,  remembering  to 
press  away  the  plaster  from  the  sides  of  the  cup,  when  there  are  teeth, 
before  inserting,  as  enough  will  go  outside.  In  these  cases  do  not  let 
the  plaster  set  as  hard  as  in  a  full  set,  as  the  cup  in  such  case  is  apt  to 
leave  the  impression,  and  it  has  to  be  removed  piecemeal,  which  is 
Yery  unpleasant  to  the  patient. 

Never  take  an  impression  in  wax,  and  plaster  in  it,  for  while  the 
plaster  will  break  away  as  in  the  other  case,  it  will  be  so  thin  in  spots 
as  to  be  difficult  to  save  the  pieces,  and  replace  them.  Then  there  is 
nothing  whatever  gained  by  it. 
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It  is  a  plain,  simple  process;  only  avoid  using  a  great  deal  more  plast- 
er than  is  needed,  or  as  large  cup  as  in  full  sets. —  Ohio  Journal  of 
Dental  Science. 


ARSENITE  OF  POTASSA. 

C.  J.  TIBBETS,  D.  D.  S. 

Having  experienced  great  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  a  formula  for 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  pulps  of  teeth,  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
municating the  same  to  the  readers  of  the  Archives. 

The  arsenite  of  potassa  is  not  found  in  preparations  in  the  shops, 
but  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  12  grs.  of  caustic 
potash,  10  grs.  of  arsenious  acid,  place  in  a  mortar,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  water  to  assist  in  reducing  the  potash  and  arsenic  to  a  thick 
creamy  paste,  then  add  10  grs.  of  sulphate  of  morphine  (or  muriate 
cocaine),  and  stir  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  to  prevent  re-crystalli- 
zation. The  preparation  should  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  kept  well  stopped,  when  not  in  use,  with  a  cork  boiled  in  paraffine. 
To  apply  the  preparation,  the  same  care  should  be  observed  as  with 
the  use  of  all  other  corrosives  of  its  nature;  the  rubber  dam  should  be 
applied;  remove  all  decay  from  the  cavity  that  is  possible  to  be  remov- 
ed, and  with  a  suitable  instrument  apply  the  paste  directly  to  the  ex- 
posed pulp  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  is  used  of  the  ordinary  ar- 
senious acid  and  morphine  preparations ;  cover  with  a  small  pad  of 
cotton  or  blotting-paper,  and  seal  the  cavity  with  the  gutta-percha  and 
wax  composition  (which  is  prepared  by  incorporating  merely  enough 
wax  with  the  gutta-percha  to  render  it  non-elastic.) 

The  arsenite  of  potassa  may  be  applied  to  the  pulp  of  an  aching 
tooth,  it  matters  not  how  great  the  congestion  may  be  in  the  pulp,  and 
in  from  three  to  twelve  hours  the  palp  may  be  entirely  removed.  If 
the  dressing  be  undisturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  most  frequently 
no  remains  of  the  pulp  will  be  found,  save  a  soapy  condition  of  the 
chamber  and  root  canals,  rendering  the  subsequent  cleansing  a  very 
^asy  matter. 

The  arsenite  of  potassa  is  especially  recommended  for  its   prompt 

I  id  certain  action  to  destroy  pulps,  particularly  in  the  conditions  in 

vhich  pulps  are  found,  and  where  pulp  paste,  heretofore  u&ed,  render- 

1  the  attempt  a  matter  of  great  uncertaint}^,  and  frequently  much  suf. 

ring  to  the  patient.     The  arsenite  of  potash  may  be  in  every  instance 

pplied  to  congested   pulps  at  the   first  visit  of  the  patient,  and  no 

rreater  pain  will  be  experienced  than   that  which   caused   the  visit. 

This  prompt  and  immediate  action  of  the  arsenite  of  potassa  is  due  to 

ts  affinity  for  the  hydrates,  fats,  and  albumen  of  the  pulp  tissue. — 

U'chivesof  Dentistry. 
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Iodoform  as  a  Germicide. — About  a  year  ago  Heyn  and  Rovsing, 
two  physicians  of  Copenhagen,  startled  the  surgical  world  by  announc- 
ing that  they  had  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  proved  that 
iodoform  had  no  real  power  as  a  germicide,  and  that,  in  fact,  certain 
bacteria  would  thrive  in  iodoform.  This  announcement  was  so  incon- 
sistent with  surgical  experience  that  it  led  to  new  investigations^ 
which  demonstated  anew  the  interesting  and  important  fact  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  generalize  from  the  action  of  a  remedy  in  chemical,  or  arti- 
ficial physiological,  apparatus  as  to  what  it  will  do  in  the  tissues  of  the 
living  body.  It  was  soon  found  that,  however  iodoform  might 
behave  in  test  tubes  and  experiment  flasks,  it  did  not  protect  against 
the  action  of  disease  germs  when  applied  to  wounds  of  diseased  sur- 
faces. This  effect  is  due,  as  De  Ruyter,  of  Berlin,  has  shown,  partly 
to  the  mechanical  obstruction  (filtration)  which  is  afforded  to  the 
entrance  of  the  germs  without,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that,  when  in 
contact  with  the  fluids  of  the  body,  it  is  decomposed  and  free  iodine 
is  liberated,  which  is  a  potent  germicide.  If  iodoform  is  dissolved 
in  ether,  or  in  ether  and  alcohol, it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  sun- 
light. Further,  when  such  a  solution  is  added  to  water,  iodine  is 
liberated  and  mingles  with  the  water. 

These  experiments  establish  the  value  of  iodoform  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds,  and  conform  the  results  of  innumerable  clinical  experiences. 
So  that  Surgeons  may  rationally  continue  the  employment  of  this  agent^ 
and  expect  to  serve  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  aseptic  surgery. — Editor  Medical  and  Surgical  Be- 
porter. 

EuGENOL  AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC. — Eugcuol,  a  phcnoMike  compound,  is  in- 
soluble in  glycerine  and  water, and  is  obtained  as  a  residue  when  oil  of 
cloves  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  strong  caustic  alkalies.  After  the 
so-called  light  oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  off,  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric 
acid  is  added  and  by  continuing  the  distillation  without  access  to  air 
eugenolis  obtained.  Eugenol  is  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  possessing  the 
odor  and  taste  of  the  oil  of  cloves  to  the  highest  degree.  In  contact 
with  air  and  light  it  soon  acquires  a  brown  color;  it  boils  at  247.5°  C, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  1.078  at  0*^  and  1.063  at  18.5°  C.  Like  phenol, 
which  it  resembles  very  much,  it  has  no  acid  reaction,  does  not  con- 
tain the  group  COOH,  and  also  forms  chrystallizable  compounds  with 
alkalies.  When  heated  by  hydriodic  acid,  it  evolves  methyl  iodide, 
and  when  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it  forms  protocatechuic  acid: 
with  baryta  and  tin  dust  it  forms  about  ten  per  cent,  methyl  eugenol. 
When  taken  internally  the  greater  part  of  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
urine,  in  which,  however,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  its  odor,  not  bj 
distillation,  but  if  allowed  to  decompose,  the  characteristic  odor  is  at 
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once  perceptible,  and  when  extracted  with  alcohol,  shows  the  charac- 
teristic deep-green  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  Eugenol  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  three  grams  per  day,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  di- 
luted in  water.  As  an  antiseptic,  it  is  superior  to  phenol ;  as  a  febri- 
fuge, it  is  not  as  efficacious  as  quinine,  salicylic  acid,  antipyrin,  or 
thaline — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Arsenic  in  Killing  Pulps  of  Teeth. — Arsenic  will  seldom  produce 
pain  if  applied  without  morphia,  and  with  tannin.  Even  if  the  tooth  is 
aching  at  the  time  of  its  application,  it  will  generally  soothe  it  to  death. 
It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  precede  its  application  with  a  little  cotton 
saturated  with  chloroform.  Morphia  is  an  extreme  irritant  to  a  raw 
surface — try  it  on  a  wound  or  burn — and  therefore  instead  of  abating 
toothache  caused  by  an  exposed  pulp,  it  increases  it.  The  cause  of 
pain  in  such  a  pulp  is  inflammation,  which  is  not  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  a  part,  as  generally  supposed,  but  a  clogging  of  the  venous 
blood  of  a  part,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  return  through  the  veins 
with  the  normal  freedom  it  is  brought  to  the  part.  Tannin  con. 
stringes  the  pulp,  so  that  instead  of  the  nerves  being  pressed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  mass  within  confining  walls,  the  whole  becomes  tanned 
and  shrunken.  Pain  everywhere  in  the  body  is  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  especially  on  their  termini. 

A  good  combination  of  the  arsenic  is  :  One  part  by  weight  of  ar- 
senic and  two  of  tannin,  to  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  by  one  part  of 
oil  of  cloves  and  two  parts  creosote.  The  finer  the  arsenic  is  pulver- 
ized the  less  is  required  to  do  the  work  ;  in  fact,  but  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  the  paste  should  be  applied.  Twenty-four  hours  is 
generall}^  sufficient  to  devitalize  the  pulp  ;  though  when  this  very 
small  amount  is  used  there  is  little  dano^er  in  its  remainin^^  longer,  and 
generall}^  the  pulp  will  be  found  sufficiently  tanned  to  be  brought 
away  whole.  Sometimes  the  paste  has  to  be  applied  a  second  time. 
After  touching  the  pulp  with  this  paste,  loosely  filling  the  cavity  with 
cotton,  and  then  on  this  drop  a  little  sandarac  varnish.  Any  filling 
which  necessitates  pressure  on  the  pulp  will,  of  course,  produce  pain. 
—Items  of  Interest. 

Misfit  and  Second-hand  Teeth. — A  firm  of  dentists  in  London  ad- 
vertise that  they  will  purchase  old  sets  of  artificial  teeth. 

How  He  Feels. — Hyponchondriac  :  "I  am  feeling  very  blue  this 
morning."  "Doctor:  ''What  is  the  matter?"  "  Every  time  I  feel  my 
nose,  it  hurts  me."  "  But  you  are  not  obliged  to  feel  your  nose."  "  But 
how  can  I  tell  whether  it  hurts  unless  I  feel  it?" — From  the  German. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  ALLOYS. 

The  way  in  which  an  alio}"  of  gold  and  copper  or  other  metal  is  af- 
fected by  a  small  quantity  of  impurity,  presents  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious difficulties  with  which  our  casemakers  and  jewelers  have  to  deal 
in  working  gold.  It  has  long  been  known  to  workers  in  the  precious 
metal  that  minute  quantities  of  certain  metals  render  it  brittle  and  un- 
workable; and  referring  to  this,  in  a  lecture  at  Birmingham,  Professor 
Roberts-Austen,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  said  : 

"It  may  be  well  to  demonstrate  the  fact.  Here  are  200  sovereigns. 
I  will  melt  them,  and  will  add,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  shot,  a  minute 
portion  of  lead,  amounting  to  only  the  2,000th  part  of  the  mass  ;  first, 
however,  pouring  a  little  of  the  gold  into  a  small  ingot,  which  we  can 
bend  and  flatten,  thus  proving  to  you  that  it  is  perfectly  soft,  ductile, 
and  workable.  The  rest  of  the  mass  we  will  pour  into  a  bar;  and  now 
that  it  is  sufficientl}^  cold  to  handle,  you  see  that  I  am  able  to  break  it 
with  my  fingers,  or,  at  least,  with  a  slight  tap  of  a  hammer.  The  color 
of  the  gold  is  quite  altered,  and  has  become  orange  brown;  and  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal — that  is,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  gold  to  being  pulled  asunder — has  been  reduced  from 
eighteen  tons  per  square  inch  to  only  five  tons.  These  essential 
changes  in  the  property  of  the  metal  have  been  produced  b}^  the  addi- 
tion of  a  minute  quantity  of  lead." 

In  the  same  lecture  Professor  Roberts- Austen  said  :  ''Here  is  a  bar 
of  tin,  2  ft.  long  and  1  in.  thick,  which  would  be  most  difficult  to 
break,  though  it  would  readily  bend  double.  If  only  1  rub  a  little 
quicksilver  on  its  surface,  a  remarkable  effect  will  be  produced — the 
fluid  metal  will  penetrate  the  solid  one,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bar 
will,  as  you  see,  break  readily,  the  fractured  surface  being  white,  lik 
silver." — Scientific  American. 


PLACING  GOLD  CROWNS. 


H.  W.  HOWE,  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

I  have  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
gold  crowns  have  been  cemented  to  the  roots.  Of  course  we  make  the 
ferule  or  band  fit  as  close  as  possible,  even  to  driving  it  on.  But  when 
we  put  them  home  to  stay,  are  we  sure  the  enlarged  nerve  canal  is 
well  filled  around  the  pin  or  post?  Are  we  sure  there  are  no  air-bub- 
bles between  the  root  and  cap?  Are  we  sure  our  cement  will  not  de- 
riorate  at  the  edges  of  the  inverted  cup  under  the  gum  ?  Not  quite 
sure.  Well,  I  try  to  be  sure  that  my  caps  and  crowns  are.  I  leave  a 
vent-hole  in  the  crown,  but  fill  my  cap  full,  as  well  as  the  stump,  of 
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cement,  before  I  press  or  drive  the  work  home.  I  have  my  rubber  dam 
adjusted,  and  put  a  cement  of  dissolved  gutta-percha  around  the  stump 
before  I  put  the  cap  home  for  good  ;  thereby  being  assured  that  my 
joint  is  gutta-percha  instead  of  phosphate  of  zinc,  which  we  all  know 
is  preferable.  With  the  vent-hole  for  the  surplus,  I  can  use  stiffer 
cement  than  I  dare  to  without  it;  afterward  I  can  fill  that  hole,  and  I 
am  satisfied  I  can  make  better  work  than  I  can  with  thin  cement,  ex- 
pecting the  pressure  of  putting  home  m}^  work  to  drive  out  the  fluids 
through  a  joint  I  deem  absolutely  necessary  to  have  so  perfect.  I 
know  it  is  generally  thought  best  not  to  have  the  vent,  but  I  use  it  and 
am  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  porcelain  faced 
crowns  (anterior  teeth)  until  I  tried  making  my  posts  into  tubes, 
thereby  allowing  the  surplus  cement  to  go  over  and  out  through  this 
hollow  post  when  being  sent  home  for  good. 

Reliable  operators  have  told  me  that  a  pin  or  post  attached  to  the 
crown  was  not  to  be  trusted — that  they  would  "come  home  to  roost," 
but  I  have  the  first  one  thus  handled  to  give  trouble.  But  when  I  used 
the  thin  cement,  no  vent,  no  guttapercha  and  solid  posts,  I  was  some- 
times bothereel  with  unsatisfactory  results  and  chagrin.  With  the  rub- 
ber dam  adjusted  and  the  gutta-percha  cement  in  place,  root  and  cap 
filled  with  oxy-phosphate,  I  carry  it  to  place  as  far  as  the  clamp  or  rub- 
ber dam,  quickly  remove  the  ciamp  and  dam  with  the  disengaged 
hand,  and  send  it  home.     Try  it. —  Western  Dental  Journal. 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 


A  SOLDERING  FLUID. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  SO  much  used  in  soldering  iron,  has,  besides  its 
corrosive  qualities,  the  drawback  of  being  unwholesome  when  used  for 
soldering  the  iron  tins  emplo^'cd  to  can  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
I'  foods.  A  soldering  mixture  has  been  found  which  is  free  from  these 
defects.  It  is  made  by  mixing  1  pound  of  lactic  acid  with  1  pound  of 
glycerine  and  8  pounds  of  water. 

BRASSING  SMALL  ARTICLES. 

To  one  quart  water  add  half  an  ounce  each  of  sulphate  copper  and 
f  protochloride  of  tin.     Stir  the  articles  in  the  solution  until  the  desir- 
'  ed  color  is  obtained.     Use  the  sulphate  of  copper  alone  for  a  copper 
color. 

TO  CLEAN  RUST  FROM  POLISHED  STEEL. 

Mix  10  parts  of  tin  putty,  S  of  prepared  buck's  horn,  and  25  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  a  paste.  Cleanse  the  article  by  rubbing  with  this, 
and  finally  rub  off  with  blotting  paper. 
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CEMENT  FOR  CELLULOID. 

A  good  cement  for  celluloid  is  made  from  1  part  shellac  dissolved 
in  1  part  of  spirit  of  camphor  and  3  to  4  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  cement  should  be  applied  warm,  and  the  broken  parts  securely- 
held  together  until  the  solvent  has  entirely  evaporated. 

TO  BRONZE  TIN  AND  TIN  ALLOYS. 

Tin,  and  tin  alloys,  after  careful  cleansing  from  oxide  and  grease, 
are  handsomely  and  permanently  bronzed  if  brushed  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone,)  and  one  part  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  (copperas)  in  twenty  parts  of  water.  When  this  has 
dried,  the  surface  should  be  brushed  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
acetate  of  copper  (verdigris)  in  acetic  acid.  After  several  applications, 
and  dryings  of  the  last  named,  the  surface  is  polished  with  a  soft 
brush  and  bloodstone  powder.  The  raised  portions  are  then  rubbed 
off  with  soft  leather  moistened  with  wax  in  turpentine,  followed  by 
a  rubbing  with  dry  leather. — Sanitary  Plumber. 


HARD  RUBBER  AND  CORUNDUM  DISCS  AND  WHEELS. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  MAXFIELD,  D.  D.  S. 

The  Arthur  discs  and  wheels  are  a  combination  of  corundum  or  em- 
ery with  shellac.  Their  softness,  causing  them  to  wear  away  rapidly, 
is  their  great  objection.  Celluloid,  gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc,  in 
combination  with  the  corundum  or  emery,  have  been  tried  in  order  to 
obviate  this  drawback.  While  for  this  use  celluloid  has  many  serious 
defects,  and  is  no  better  than  shellac,  caoutchouc  has  been  found  to 
possess  many  advantages  over  both.  Wheels  of  all  sizes,  from  one- 
inch  to  forty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one-fourth  inch  to  six 
inches  in  thickness,  made  from  caoutchouc  combined  with  emery,  have 
been  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  for  over  twenty  years.  These 
wheels,  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  the  dental  laboratory,  are  superior 
Co  those  which  are  in  general  use,  because  they  cut  faster  and  last  longer. 

Hard  rubber  and  corundum  discs,  for  use  in  the  dental  engine,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  dental  depots,  but  not  stump-wheels  made  from  the 
same  material.  The  process  of  making  these  discs  and  wheels  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  and  every  dentist  has  in  his  laboratory  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose. 

He  describes  his  process.  The  most  difficult  part  is  the  combining 
the  caoutchouc  and  corundum  or  emery.  Taking  a  sheet  of  black  rub- 
ber, such  as  we  use  for  making  plates,  it  is  softened  over  a  water  bath, 
not  by  dipping  in  hot  water.  When  softened,  one  side  is  covered  with 
the  emery  (No.  90  if  for  cutting.  No.  100  or  120  for  polishing),  then 
folded  over  on  itself  and  passed  through  a  pair  of  rollers  [a  common 
clothes-wringer  answers  the  purpose  well],  and  this  repeated  until  the 
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proper  quantity  of  emery  is  worked  into  the  rubber.  Use  4  parts  of 
emery  or  corundum  to  one  part  of  rubber,  by  weight.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  rubber  and  emery  is  not  a  chemical,  but  simply  a  mechani- 
cal one. 

After  the  corundum  and  rubber  are  properly  combined,  laying  the 
rubber  on  a  glass  slab,  and  with  a  roller  made  by  filling  a  bottle  with 
boiling  water,  roll  it  to  the  thickness  necessary  for  discs  and  wheels,* 
and  with  the  same  cutters  used  for  cutting  sand-paper  discs,  cut  out 
the  discs  or  wheels. 

From  scraps  from  the  tin  shop  may  be  cut  discs  of  tin  plate  some, 
what  larger,  and  stringing  the  corundum-rubber  discs  and  tin-plates 
alternately  on  a  wire  the  size  of  the  screw  of  the  mandrel  used  in  the 
engine,  clamp  them  together.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  two  square 
pieces  of  brass  plate  about  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness,  with  four 
holes  in  each  for  as  many  bolts,  and  screw  them  only  tight  enough  to 
make  a  pressure.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  vulcanizer,  and  are  vul- 
canized the  same  as  a  dental  plate.  As  soon  as  removed  from  the 
vulcanizer,  drawing  out  the  wire,  as  it  is  more  easily  removed  when 
hot,  cool  as  rapidly  as  you  wish,  and  when  cold  there  is  no  trouble  in 
separating  the  discs. 

If  hubs  on  the  discs  are  desired,  take  a  number  of  pieces  of  brass 
plate,  say  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  drill  the  hole  for  the 
wire,  and  countersink  each  side  the  size  you  wish  the  hub.  By  coun- 
tersinking both  sides  you  will  need  onl}^  half  as  many  brass  pieces,  as 
the  tin  plate  can  be  used  on  the  flat  sides  of  the  discs.  To  prevent 
them  adhering  to  the  brass,  place  a  piece  of  tin-foil  between  the  disc 
and  brass.  After  the  discs  and  wheels  are  vulcanized,  true  them  up 
by  placing  them  on  the  mandrel  in  the  engine,  and  while  running  it, 
warm  the  edge  of  the  disc  in  a  flame  of  gas  or  alcohol  till  it  softens, 
then  run  it  against  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain.  To  make  the  stub- 
wheels  roll  thicker  than  the  discs.  Discsand  wheels  ofditferent  thick- 
ness can  be  vulcanized  at  the  same  time,  but  to  vulcanize  discs  or 
wheels  of  different  diameters  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  heavier  plates 
between  them.  Large  wheels  for  laboratory  use  can  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  small  ones. 

Discs  and  wheels  for  polishing  fillings  and  teeth  can  also  be  made 
from  vulcanite  or  soft  rubber,  and  as  the  rubber  for  dental  plates  be 
comes  hard  rubber  when  vulcanized,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  spe- 
cial rubber,  one  containing  less  sulphur,  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
amount  of  sulphur  added  to  the  caoutchouc,  and  the  length  of  time 
vulcanized,  constitute  the  difference  after  vulcanization,  between  hard 
rubber  and  vulcanite  or  sofc  rubber. — Independent  Practitioner. 

*  To  prevent  the  corundum-rubber  adhering  to  the  roller,  dust  a  little  of  the  corundum  or 
«naery  over  the  surface. 
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CREDIT. 

By  an  oversight  in  our  last  issue,  clue  acknowledgement  to  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  for  their  kindness  in  sending  us  proof-sheets 
of  their  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  International  Medical 
Congress,  was  omitted.  We  desire  to  return  our  thanks  for  them, 
feeling  that  their  generosity  towards  their  brethren  of  the  medical  and 
dental  press,  should  not  be  forgotten. 


A  MOSAIC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  says  the  London  Figaro^  is  a  table 
made  by  Giuseppe  Sagatti,  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  curious  mosaic  of  marbles  of  different  shades  and  colors, 
for  it  looks  like  polished  stone.  In  reality,  it  is  composed  of  human 
muscles  and  viscera.  No  less  than  a  hundred  bodies  were  required 
for  the  material.  The  table  is  round,  and  about  a  yard  in  diameter, 
with  a  pedestal  and  four  claw  feet,  the  whole  being  formed  of  petrified 
human  remains.  The  ornaments  of  the  pedestal  are  made  from  the 
intestines,  the  claws  with  hearts,  livers  and  lungs,  the  natural  color  of 
which  is  preserved.  The  table  top  is  constructed  of  muscles  artisti- 
cally arranged,  and  it  is  bordered  with  upward  of  a  hundred  eyes,  the 
effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  highly  artistic,  since  they  retain  all  their 
luster  and  seem  to  follow  the  observer.  Sagatti  died  about  fifty  years 
ago.  He  obtained  his  bodies  from  the  hospitals,  and  petrified  them 
by  impregnation  with  mineral  salts.  An  Englishman  in  Cabul  writes 
to  the  Liverpool  Mercury  that  he  saw  there  a  curious  piece  of  archi- 
tecture the  other  day,  a  ghastly,  triumphal  arch  made  by  artisans  of 
the  place  with  the  heads  of  two  hundred  prisoners  taken  in  the  rebel- 
lion. 


KANSAS  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kansas  State  Dental   Association  meets  at  Topeka,  last  Tues- 
day in  April,  1888. 

A.  B.  Gunn,  Secretary, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


ALABAMA  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  Selma,  Alabama,  commencing  on  Tuesday  April  10,  1888,  the 
sessions  to  continue  four  days.  All  dentists  are  cordially  invited  to 
be  present. 

T.  M.  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary, 

Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  secoiid  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Dental  Society^ 
will  be  held  in  Centralia,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  10  and 
11,  1888. 

A  good  programme  is  promised,  and  we  urge,  especially  Southern 
Illinois  brethren,  to  be  on  hand.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended^ta 
the  profession  in  general. 

G.  W.  Entsminger,  Secretary, 

Garbondale,  Illinois. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,, 
will  be  held  at  Cairo,  beginning  Tuesdaj^  May  8,  1888,  the  sessions 
to  continue  for  four  daj^s. 

An  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged,  with  clinics  as  a  spe- 
cial feature.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  profession  to  be 
present. 

Garrett  Newkirk,  Secretary, 

1558  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


University  of  California. 
COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 

The  exercises  of  the  sixth  annual  commencement  of  the  College  of 
Dentistrj^  of  the  University  of  California,  were  held  at  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  San  Francisco,  California,  November  9,  1887,  at  8  o'clock'^P.  M. 

The  address  for  the  faculty  was  delivered  by  L.  L.  Dunbar,  D,  D.  S. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  confered  upon  the  members  of  gradua- 
ting class  by  E.  S.  Holden,  L.  L.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  Matriculates  for  the  session  was  thirtj^-six. 

The  following  is  the  Graduating  Class  : 

Edward  Livingston  Davis,  Cal.  Arthur  Theo.  Regensburger,  Cal. 

Joseph  Depuy  Hodgen,  "  George  Frederick  Rodden, 

Harold  McKean  Jones,  "  George  Walter  Rodolph, 

Edward  Maldonado,  Nevada.  Granville  Eugene  Shuey, 

Robert  Eugene  Payne,  Cal.  Jennie  Martha  Simpson, 

Charles  Edgar  Post,  "  Otto  Frank  Westphal, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Irregularities  op  the  Teeth  and  their  Treatment.  By  Eugene  S. 
Talbot,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Wom- 
an's Medical  College;  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery  in 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  With  152  Illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  1888. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  above  work  is  presented  with  the  usual  neat  typographical  ex- 
cellence of  the  publishers.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  "Anatomy" — 
and  the  "Treatment  of  Irregularities."  These  subjects  are  abl}^  hand- 
led by  the  author,  who  gives  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  numer- 
ous well  executed  wood  cuts,  without  which,  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  Dental  Surger}^  would  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  interest  and 
fascination. 

We  commend  the  work  to  every  practicing  Dentist,  as  a  valuable 
adjunct,  and  a  book  of  reference  on  this  subject  to  his  library. 

The  Independent  Practitioner.     This  ably  conducted,  original,  in- 
dependent and  well  edited  monthly,  comes  to  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  Past,  and  every  indi- 
cation of  a  more  vigorous  life  for  the  Future  inscribed  on  its  pages. 
We  congratulate  its  editor  on  the  position  he  has  won  for  his  jour- 
nal, and  the  profession  of  dentistry  in  the  possession  of  a  medium 
which  knows  no  clique,  party  or  society;  but  whose  aim,  in  the  dental 
signification,  is  "pro  bono  publico." 

Let  us  hope  it  will  long  be  sustained  by  the  profession,  in  whose 
interests  it  is  published,  for  the  many  points  of  excellence  it  exhibits, 
as  well  as  for  the  fact  of  its  being  independent  in  the  expression  of  its 
views. 

To  make  the  publication  even  more  acceptable  to  all  dentists,  its 
editor  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Prof.  C.  H.  Stowell.  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  whose  magnificent  work,  "  The  Microscopic 
Structure  of  a  Human  Tooth,"  (published  and  sold  originally  at  six 
dollars  per  copy,)  is  offered  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Independent 
Practitioner  at  four  dollars;  that  is,  the  journal  will  be  supplied  for 
one  year  and  a  copy  of  the  "Microscopic  Structure  of  a  Human  Tooth," 
for  Four  dollars.  This  offer  is  made  solely  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Independent  Practitioner.  When  ordered  by  mat'/,  25  cents  extra  will 
be  required  for  the  payment  of  postage  on  the  work. 


COHESIVE.         EXTRA  COHESIVE. 
SOFT  OR  SEMI-GOHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  in  Quality.  Does  not  Ball  up  under  the 
plugger.     Its  absolute  purity  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Exhibits  great  softness 
under  the  burnisher.  Possesses  a  wonderful  amount  of  durability 
and  toughness, 

PRICE. 


Per  i^  ounce, 


)4.oo 
775 


Per  ^  ounce, 
«<      I        <i      _ 


^15.00 
30.(X> 


limmismw^m  WlmmiM  S@ldi.        ;^'j 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  have 
introduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  "Steurer's  Plastic  Gtold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Grold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  anj 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
iised: — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
•Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
(which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  sensitive 
teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
small  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Sleurers  Plastic  Gold,  because 
the  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
ment, do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Price  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2.50.     Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  S  LUND, 

DENTAL  DEPOTS. 

€20'Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


1,000   IFIl^E 

Extra  Tough  Gold  Pellets. 

Nos.  1-4, 1-2,  3-4,  1,  1 1-2,  2,  and  assorted. 

;^4.0o  per  %  ounce.  i^ 30.00  per  ounce. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  Duplex  Burner, 


Very  convenient  for  laboratory  use,  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
illuminating  burner  and  a  large  flame  for  the  blow-pipe.  These 
burners  can  be  ignited  alternately  by  rotating  the  upper  portion 
upon  the  base.  There  is  also  a  small  jet  which,  when  once  lighted, 
ignites  either  flame,  without  being  extinguished  itself  By  removing 
the  tip  from  the  illuminating  burner,  a  flame  suitable  for  waxing  up 
and  other  purposes  may  be  obtained.  After  being  once  lighted,  the 
Duplex  Burner  is  always  ready  for  use. 


Price, 


^1.50 


JOHNSON  &  LVNJD, 


620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 


514  Wabash  Ave./,  Chicago, 


CRYSTAL  GOLD. 

^J^.OO  ■per  one-eighth  ounce. 
JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE  BROACHES 

THE  BEST 

Assorted  Sizes. 
NERVE  PASTE. 


Arsenic  and  CrEOsatBi 
35  Cents  per  Bottle. 

SPUNK. 

FOR    DRYING    OUT    CAVITIES. 

Price  per  oz 20 

•'     in  bulk,  per  lb.. . .    $1.25 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M.  EARNEST'S  MAKE  ARE  THE  VERY 
BEST  WITHOUT  DOUBT. 

No.  000,  per  dozen $1.25 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen.     1.00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

THERMOMETERS. 

X^or  "V-o-lcsuoniziers- 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE. 

PHENOL  SODIQUE. 

50  Cents  per  Bottle. 
FLASKS  FOR 

Malleable  Iron,  Each 75 

Brass fl.50 


Orange  Wood  for  Wedging. 


Per  bundle,     . 


10  Cts. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen,    .     .     90 
"         "        •'    spool,     .     .     10 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen,  .    ^^1.50 
"  "  "    spool,  .  15, 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

SEperBtino  FilES. 

FROIDS." 

Per  dozen $1.00 


SEellae 


FOR 
MOUNTING  OISKS. 

Per  box 25c. 


MEDICINE   BOTTLES. 

A  small  square  glass  bottle,  with  ground  glass  stopper,  for  Office 
Preparations.     The  stopper  is  flat  on  top  to  receive  a  label. 

Per  dozen 80  c. 

Each 07  0. 


It  Retains  its  Briglitness. 
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PLATINA 


ALLOY. 


TRADE  MARK. 


^ 


SOJLE  PMOPmJSTOMS,  

6^0  Race  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
5U  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 
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Impervious  to  the  Secretions  ot  the  Mouth* 
PRICES. 

Ounce  Package -    . 


One 

Tvfo-thirds 

One-third  "  " 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 

Three  " 

Four     "  :' 

Five     " 

Ten 


I  3.00 
2.00 

i.oa 

5.40- 

7.65 

9.75 

11.75 

20.00 


When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber, 
almost  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
cannot  be  broken.  Their  sides  can  be 
pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  lip  or 
spout  for  pouring  out  soft  plaster.  The 
plaster  that  remains  in  them  and  becomes 
set  can  be  thoroughly  crushed  and  re- 
moved by  squeezing  the  sides  of  the  bowl 
together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in 
diameter  by  31^  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH. 


POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM     FROM    SHRINKAGE. 


oz.  Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
in  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WORKS    WITH     GREAT    PLASTICITY    AND    PACKS    DENSELY. 


I'M  WES. 


Per  ounce 


13.00 


half  ounce 1. 50 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 5.40 

three    "             "                 "             ^.65 

four      '*             "                   "             9.75 

five       "             "                  "             11-75 

ten        "             "                  "             2O.O0 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

Virgin  White  Alloy  for  Front  Teeth. 

The  prominent  qualities  of  this  alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Freedom  from  Shrinkage.  Fillings 
made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six  tirhes  the 
diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  "leakage 
test,"  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  perceptible  in- 
dications of  permeation  of  fluid.  Though  designed  espe- 
cially for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand  mastication  well 
anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown  cavities,  however, 
we  recommend  the  Extra  Tough  Gtold  and  Platina  Al- 
loy, as  that  is  made  with  special  regard  to  edge-strength. 

BBICES. 

Per  ounce $2. 00 

"    half  ounce J-00 

"    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 3.80 

"    three  "  "  "  5.40 

"    four      "  "  "  6.80 

"five      "  "  "  8.00 

"ten       "  "  "  15  00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


Dentists'  Amalgam. 


"Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest." 


DENTISTS'  PJllGAM, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  W.  MOFPITT 


It  is  composed  of  pure  metals  only.  It  contains  no  Cadmium  or 
Bismuth.  It  will  not  discolor  the  teeth,  or  shrink  from  the  cavity  walls. 
In  a  word,  it  will  not  expand,  contract,  or  oxidize.  It  requires  less 
MBRCURY  in  the  process  of  Amalgamation  than  any  other.  For  toughness, 
STRENGTH  and  RESISTANCE  it  lias  no  equal. 

Price,  per  Ounce,  -  _         _  _  $5.00 

"      Malf  Ounce,      -----       2,50 

*'  "     Quarter  Ounce,  -  -  -  -  ].25 

"Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 


Metals,  such  as  Cadmium  and  Bismuth,  are  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Dentists'  Amalgam.  This  secures  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  greater  bulk  per  ounce  than  in  other  Alloys. 


This  Amalgam  having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  approved  by  the  best  practitioners,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  of  the  numerous  testimonials  we 
have  to  sustain  its  already  well-earned  reputation. 


JOHNSON  &,  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  AVabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Suggested  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Stevens. 


Every  Dentist  can  cut  his  own     and  Paper,  Emery  Paper,  or  Em 
Cloth  Disks,  if  he  has  one  of  these  Cutters. 


PRICE,  EITHER  SIZE,  EACH,    . 


;^i.oo 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  5 14  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BllTAL  WWm  BILK. 


We  offer  the  Best  Dental  Floss  Silk  in  the  Market — full  length, 
1 2  yards  on  a  Spool,  at  the  following  low  rates  : 


PER  HALF  GROSS. 

PER  DOZEN. 

PEE  SPOOL. 

Price,  Plain,  . 

.        ^3.75 

$o.7S 

^0.08 

"      Waxed, 

.            7.50 

1.50 

15 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ONYX 


CEMENT. 


TWO  COLORS. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 
Sole  Agents. 


Exact  Size  of  the  $1.50  package. 

-^^  I=liospli3ite   of  Zinc- 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  First-Class  Filling  than  any  other  offered  to  the  profession. 

Prize  Package  containing  1  color,    .       .       .       .       $100 

2  colors,  ....  1,50 

Each  package  of  the  "Onyx"  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the  "Asbes- 
tos Felt,"  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 

PHOSPHAfPB   OR   ZING. 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those  de- 
siring may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and  as 
a  nerve  cap. 

Price,  per  package,  -       -       -       -       -       -     $*3.00 


JAPANESE  BIBULOUS  PAPER. 

Reduction  in  Price. 

OiJLr   O^^TTTL   larDaportation. 

We  are  Justin  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct  from 
Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  importers,  wliich  enables  us  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

Price,  per  loo  Sheets, -__$  .40 

**        "    500        «---_---_  1.75 
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KNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

NO.  11  ASYLUM  STREET,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Where  may  be  found  a  complete  Assortment  of  Dental  Supplies.     I  keep  all 
Dental  Goods  and  Instruments  made  and  Handled  hy 

Jotinson  &  Ivtand, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 

JAMES  M.  EARNEST, 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

NO.  2I2I  SARGEANT   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Oct.  1888. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dental  Depot 

197^  First  Avenue, 

T.  M.  ALLEN,  D.D.  S,,  Proprietor. 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Artificial 
Teeth,  Extra  Tough  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgams,  Onyx  Cement,  Lathes,  Vulcanizers, 
Impression  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 

]S[.  B. — Special  attention  given  to  selecting  teeth,  when  samples  and  models  are 
furnished. 


CHAS.  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

ISTS*  FINE  ^ 


1/11    f  UIJU^ 


SOFT,  OR  NON-ADHESIVE,  AND  ADHESIVE. 
ALL    FROM    ABSOLUTELY    PURE    GOLD. 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Januiiry,  1 
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Jacksonville,  Florida,  Dental  Depot, 

No.  19  East  Bay  Street. 

A.  P.  FRIES  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

Dealers  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Teeth,  Extra  Tough 
Rubber,  Crimson  Brown  Rubber,  Jet  Black  Rubber,  Light  and  Dark 
Red  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgam,  Onyx  Cement,  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Lathes,  Vulcanizer  Impression  Cups,  and  a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods 
generally. 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere  give  them  a  call. 

TWILLED  RUBBER  DAM. 

A  MOST  EXCELLENT  ARTICLE. 

Highly  prized  by  many  on  account  of  its  twilled  surface. 
This  Dam  is  only  made  30  inches  wide. 

Thin,  per  yard,  ....  ;^i.oo 

Medium,  ''  ....  1.50 

Thick       "         .  .  .  .  .  2.00 

TOI3:n>TS02>T    6Z    X-."Cr2>TID, 
620  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

195  AND   187   1A7',  JSEZVENTII  STREEIT, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEALERS   IN 

Artificial  Teeth  and  all  Varieties  of  Dental  Goods 
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RUBBER  DAM  IN  TINS. 

Extra"  Tnugti  CnffEr-Dam  RuMEr. 


I?  a^clred.    irL 


TRADE 


Tiri.    Oa-ons. 


MARK. 


:ivIs,rL-a.£act-a.re<a.  e22:pressl3r  for 

JOJIJISOJI  &  J.UJIP, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  514  -WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  professsion  to  a  new  article  of  Rubber 
Dam,  made  In  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Para  Rubber,  no  adulteration  being  used 
in  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber,  sufiQcient  of  sulphur  only  being 
used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  8}4  inches  wide  and  from  33^  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  is  packed  in  metal  tubess,  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  in  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very  mate- 
rially in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 

X*rice- 

Per  can  containing  3^  lb.    Thin per  yard,    $1.00 

"  X "      Medium "  1.50 

% "      Thick "  2.00 

Sent  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 

Jlubber  Pam  by  the  yard. 

35  Inches  Wide.     There  is  none  made  wider. 

The  Best  Coffer-Dam.  Rubber. 

Impossible  to  make  any  better.     35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber  Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  so 
that  we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession,  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.  Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  CofTer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  very  superior  article  to  supply  a  customer  who  was  impressed  with  the 
advertisement  of  the  same.  The  result  was  that  he  found  it  tender,  and  returned  it  to  us  unfit 
to  be  used.     We  replaced  it  with  our  own,  with  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin per  yard,    $1.00 

Medium "  1.50 

Thick "  '2.00 

CAUTION. 
Much  of  the  CofTer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots  andoffered  by  their  travelers 
is  but  2Q}i  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  less  material  to  the  yard  than  ours.    For  instance,  our 
Medium  35  inch  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  cheap  as  261^  inch  of  equal  quality  would  be  at 
$1.12>^  per  yard. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  Race  St ,  PMlada.         514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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A  Jlew  Pisco  very.        J^  Jlew  Pisco  very 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE! 

The  Vegetable  Anaesthetic. 


WATER  \    ft 
FLftVORi   kOWITH 
CHECKER*,   ;BERRY 


It  IS  Without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  peculiar  to  other Anaestheticp.  On 
th«  contrary,  it  builds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  adds  oxygen  to  the 
syatem.  The  properties  of  the  herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are  hypnotic,  dia- 
phoretic, stimulative,  and  anti-spasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from  the  sleep  re- 
freshed and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  effects  as  most  agreeable.  It  is 
given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive  persons,  as  well  as  the  aged  and  en- 
feebled, and  no  injury  has  resulted,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  Anaesthetic  can  result  from 
its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new  Vapor,  we  pub- 
lish the  following  recommendation  from  physicians  and  dentists  who  have  been  and 
are  now  using  the  new  Vegetable  Amesthetic  : 


If) 

*'  We  have  used  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  since  January,  1886 — over  a  year — 
exclusively  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  minor  operations  in 
surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedly  in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  dis- 
■eases,  Bright's  diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  where  the  patients  V7ere  so  feeble  as  to  require 
assistance  m  walking,  many  of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  we  could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
as  the  Anaesthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much  regret  going  back  to  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether.  Frizzel  &  Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle  and  inhaler, 
together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self-apparent.  The  Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an 
operation  soon  evaporates  ;  but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop- valve.  No  vapor  can  escape 
through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient  stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once 
detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes  the  water  to  bubble. 

Directions. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  water ; 
balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble  will  be  forced  from  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  end  of 
long  glass  tube,  and  flavor  slightly  with  checkerberry ;  change  the  water — say 
«very  100  gallons  of  vapor  used. 

Gasomeler.  with  double  wall  and  spigot  for  waste  water $13  00 

100  gallon  Cylinder,  empty 10  00 

200       "  "  ''    ' 10  00 

500      "  "  " 22  00 

100  Gals.  Vapor.  5c.  per  qal 5  00 

200     "  "      4c.        "        8  00 

500     "  " i 17  50 

Connection I  00 

Indicator  and  Safety  Bottle 2  00 

Inhaler,    Improved 10  00 

Rubber  Face  Piece I  00 

Small   Rubber  Tubing per   foot         16 

Medium       "  " "  25 

Large  Size "  35 

Tripod  for  lOO-gal.  cylinder 4  00 

"    200.gal.         "         5  00 

I  oz.  Checkerberry 50 

Boxing  Extra. 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  State 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Vegetable  Anesthetic  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  Anaesthetic  manufactured  by  your  Company,  and  find  that 
the  same  consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  volatile  active 
principles  of  several  well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloro- 
form (which  has  sometimes  been  delected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  likewise 
free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
tliis  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of  general  confidence. 

Respectfully,  James  F.  Babcogk. 

jOHisrsoiNr  &  lthstd, 

eao  RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S  . 

Improved  Dental  Lathe,  No.  i. 


In  the  construction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  intro- 
duced several  novelties 
which  only  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
of  the  spindle  is  made 
with  a  split-chuck  and 
collar,  which  admits  of 
the  mandrels  being 
changed  with  great  fa- 
cility, and  insures  their 
running  true.  The  other 
end  of  the  spindle  ig 
made  taperto  carry  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  In  the  next  place,  the  ta- 
ble, which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted  with 
two  drawers,  extends   about   13^  inches  further  in 

the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in  front  of  it, 

thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  operator  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  table  room  upon  which  to  lay  articles 
that  It  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand.  The  driving- 
wheel  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  24 
pounds.  This  great  weight  and  enlarged  diameter, 
in  combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assures  its  running  with  great  ease,  power.and  ra- 
pidity. 
The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  permits 

of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six  inches, 

thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened  without 
taking  it  off.  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will  be 
found  three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass 
shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads  fitted  In 
JohTison  &  Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Cor- 
undum Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks 
which  screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using 
with  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  cen- 
tres. 

The  Lathe  Is  neatly  painted  and  gilded,  and  Is 
so  beautifully  modeled  that  it  Is  quite  an  addition 
to  the  operating  room,  when  It  is  desirable  to  use 
it  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  very 
small  compass.  The  spindle  Is  fitted  with  an  ap 
pliance  to  take  up  any  lost  motion. 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  'belonging  to 
this  Lathe  see  page  22  of  adv.  and  note  at  foot  of 
same  page. 


Price'Complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks 
boxed,  Sl'T'.OO. 


^^ 


^^     JOHNSON  &  LUND 

Principal    Depot  and   Manufac- 
tory, 620  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Branch  Depot,  514  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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'  JOPJSISOJSI  &  J-UJSIP'S 

IMPROVED 


jp^^The  stand  and  table  of  this  Lathe  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  stand 
and  table  of  J.  &  L.  Improved  Lathe,  No.  i.  (See  page  24.)  The  Lathe 
Head  is  an  exceedingly  fine  article,  the  workmanship  and  materials  being 
of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged 
that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity 
and  accuracy.  It  is  furnished  with  a  cone-screw  on  one  end  and  a  split 
chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear 
end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  mandrels,  thus  giving  them 
very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with  handsome  metal  screw- 
caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley- wheels  are  highly  finished,  and  the  frame- 
work is  Japanned.  The  Lathe  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  packed  in  a 
very  small  compass. 

Lathe  Complete,  with  ten  Chucks $22.00 

"      Without  Chucks 19.00 

For  cuts  of  the  ten  Chucks  and  Mandrels,  see  page  28  of  advertisement. 


lu 


LATHEHEAD,  No.  I. 


This  Lathe  Head  is  furnished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which  allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
changed  with  great  facility,  and  insures  their  moving  true;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
taper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
drels fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  In  Johnson  & 
Land's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corundum  Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  For  the 
cuts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonging  to  this  Lathe  Head  see  p.  22  of  adv.  and  note  at  bot 
tom  of  same  page.    PRICE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDRELS  AND  CHUCKS,  $S.OO.  - 

The  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel. 

This  IS  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  foot-power  ever 
offered  for  general  use  to  the 
profession.  The  Wheel  mea- 
sures 1 8^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighs  45  pounds. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  hand- 
somely painted,  and  each 
wheel  is  furnished  with  a 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  wheel,  when  at  rest, 
off  the  centre  and  ready  for 
action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel-  •  •   -  $11.00 
^Cord  and  Coupling   •       .50 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head,  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wlieel 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentists'  Lathe  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials used  are  of  the  ^ery  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fit- 
ted, and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can 
be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  finished  with  a  cone-screw 
on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a 
cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  man- 
drels, thus  giving  them  very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with 
handsome  metal  screw-caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley-wheel  are  highly  fin- 
ished, and  the  frame-work  Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and  mandrels^are  sup- 
plied with  the  lathe,  if  desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  see  page 
of  advertisements  and  note  at  foot  of  page  22. 


PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks  .    . 
Head,  without  chucks 


III. 00 
8.00 


3 
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Chucks  and  Mandrels  for  Lathe-Head  No.  4,  and 
Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Lathe,  No.  2. 


Nos.  I,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4 
will  carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  screw  man- 
drels for  the  improved  metal-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10 
are  brass  chucks  fitting  upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corun- 
dum wheels  on. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 

.              .              < 

H-so 

No.  I, 

$  .30 

No.  5, 

35 

No.  t, 

45 

No.  6, 

40 

No.  3, 

60 

No.  7, 

45 

No.  4, 

1. 00 

No.  8,  9,  10,  each, 

25 

Note. — A  set  of  Chucks  to  accom])any  Improved  Lathe  No.  1.     Lathe  Head  No.  1 
and  Socket  Lathe  Head  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10.     Illustrated  above. 
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The  above  cut  illustrates  our  HAND  AND  FOOT  LATHE.  It  is  made  with  a 
Split-Chuck  similar  to  the  one  fitted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various 
Lathe  Heads.  It  is  furnished  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  Brush 
Wheels,  Felt  Wheels,  Cones,  etc.,  and  with  a  universal  Mandrel  which  will  fit  any 
size  of  Corundum  Wheel,  Cone  or  Cup,  made  with  the  Improved  Brass  Centre,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  and  thickest  sizes.  We  also  semd  with  the  Lathe 
three  brass  Chucks  (illustrated  on  page  23  of  adv.),  which  screw  upon  the  Universal 
Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferring  to  use  Corundum  Wheels  without  the 
metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  mandrels  and  three  brass  Chucks,  com- 
plete, seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut,  and  the 
■workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 

PRICE,   COMPLETE $6.50 
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HAITD  I^iLTHE  Ho.  6 


The  above  cut  represents  a  portable  Hand  Lathe  for  dental 
purposes.  It  is  well  made  and  weighs  only  2  pounds,  making  it 
valuable  for  a  traveling  outfit.  The  Lathe  is  furnished  at  its  shoulder 
with  parting  nuts  for  holding  large  wheels,  and  the  mandrels  are 
furnished  with  three  different  sized  threads,  which  will  accommodate 
any  size  of  the  metal  centre — can  be  used  with  the  brass  chucks 
furnished  with  the  Lathe.  We  also  furnish  a  cone  screw  for  brush 
felt  wheels,  etc. 


No.  5  Hand  Lathe  and  Chucks $3.00 

Extra  Chucks,  each 25 


Johnson  &  Lund, 


620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 


514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicage. 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED 


MODELLING  COMPOSITION 


Taking  Impressions  of  the  Mouth,  or  any  Other  Purpose 
■where  a  Perfect  Impression  is  Required. 


DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  hot  water,  and  when  soft  enough 
work  in  the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers ;  place  it  in  the  cup,  and  then  soften  the 
surface  with  dry  heat.  This  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  body.  It  takes 
a  better  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  be  used  exclusively,  wet 
the  fingers  occasionally  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  oil  the  impression  before  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the  Composition  can  be  easily 
removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 


No.  O.— EXTRA  SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frequent  use.    They  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 

No.  1. — SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths,  and 
softens  at  a  low  heat ;  hardens  in  two  minutes. 

:f  ";  No.  2. — MEDIUM. — This  grade  is  mostly  used,  and  requires  a 
higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  1,  and  sets  quicker. 

No.  3. — For  use  in  hot  weather,  and  requires  a  higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  2, 
and  hardens  quicker. 

No.  2  Tvill  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified. 


Price  per  Pound, 


$1.25.       Per  Half  Pound  Box, 


$0.63 
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Antiseptics  and  Disinfectants 


SOLUTION  CORROSn  E  SUBLIMATE  IN  ALCOHOL  (i  part 
to  lo)  for  facilitating  further  solution  in  water  (i  to  looo  etc.) 
per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottles ?o-35 

THYMOL,  crystals,  a  pleasant  disinfectant,  per  ounce,  glass  stop- 
pered bottle 3.  GO 

THYMOL,  Solution  in  Alcohol,  a  few  drops  in  water  is  useful  to 

purify  the  breath,  (i  to  lo),  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottle,         .35 

GLYCEROL  OF  THYMOL  (Thymol  in  Glycerine),  (i  to  100), 
useful  to  disinfect  the  hands,  instruments,  etc.,  per  ounce, 
glass  stoppered  bottles 35 

PEROXIDE   OF   HYDROGEN,    for    Bleaching  and   Antiseptic 

purposes,  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottles .30 

HYDRONAPTHAL,  the  new  disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  safe,  non- 
poisonous  and  very  powerful,  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottle,         ,65 

LISTERINE,  a  standard  disinfectant,  etc.,  per  ounce,  glass  stop- 
pered bottles .25 

lODAL,  a  new  substitute  for  Iodoform  and  without  its  unpleasant 
odor.  An  excellent  application  for  purulent  or  gangrenous 
condition  of  the  gums,  per  ounce,  glass  stoppered  bottle    .     .       2.50 


JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 

Crimson  Brown  Rubber. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  RICH  COLOR  OHTAINED  WITHOUT  THE  USE 

OF  MERCURY. 

Per  pound,        --------     I3.00 

"    1/2  pound,  --------        1.50 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 

EXTRA  PINK  DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Try  it !     You  will  like  it  better  than  any  other  Pink  Rubber  in  the 
market.     It  is  much  stronger  and  a  better  pink. 

Price  per  pound, ^5-5<5 

*'      ^  pound, 2.25 

"      sheet, .35 


January,  1889. 


MERCURY. 

Chemically  Pure. 

Try  it.     You  will  use  no  other. 
1  -41b  Bottle,  40  Cents. 


Gluten  FSouj^nd  Special  Diabetic  Food^ 
are  im^luabi/wast^repairing  Flours,  foi 
Dyspepsia,pia^etej>fl)ebilitv,and  Children's 
Food.  l^a^BraX/niainly  free  from  Starch. 
Six  Ibs^^ire^to^ft^sicians  and  clergymen 
who  yi'J^  pa  A^presVcharges.  For  all  family 
usesyflothin^VualsVur  "Health  Flour." 
TiVit.  SRmple^  free.  Send  for  circulars 
to  Farwell.  &  Rhtnes.  Watertown,  N.  Y» 
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DR.  C  H.  ECCLESTON'S 

NAPKIN  AND  RUBBER  DAM  CLAMPS. 


Upon  the  two  following  pages  we  take  pleasure  in  illustrating  Dr.  C. 
H.  Eccleston's  Napkin  and  Rubber  Dam  Clamps  and  their  uses.  These 
clamps  are  designed  more  especially  for  clamping  a  folded  napkin  to  the 
ander  teeth  for  temporary  or  minor  operations.  They  are  especially  use- 
ful for  operations  upon  children's  lower  teeth.  The  napkin  thus  clamped 
will,  for  a  short  time,  enable  the  operator  to  keep  the  cavity  dry  and  the 
tongue  away  from  the  tooth  which  is  being  operated  upon,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  the  rubber  dam.  The  clamp  can  also  be  adjusted  to  the 
napkin  and  tooth  without  the  aid  of  the  clamp  forceps,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature.  Dr.  Eccleston  has  had  them  in  use  about  three  years,  and 
has  found  them  very  handy  and  practical  in  all  operations  of  the  lower 
teeth,  except  long  and  difficult  operations. 

Below  we  give  a  general  idea  of  the  applications  of  the  different  Nos. 
of  clamps — but  the  dentist  must  be  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
he  has  in  hand. 

No.  I. — For  extra  large  permanent  molars. 

No.  2. — For  small  permanent  and  large  temporary  molars. 

No.  3. — For  small  temporary  molars. 

No.  4. — For  large  cuspids  and  bicuspids. 
No.  5. — For  small  bicuspids. 

No.  6. — For  Incisors  or  very  small  bicuspids. 

Nos.  7,  8  &  9  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  style  thin  band 
clamp,  as  they  afford  more  room  to  the  operator,  and  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  tooth  and  napkin  with  or  without  the  ordinary  clamp 
forceps. 

PRICES. 

Nos.  I  to  6,  inclusive,         -..--.-         each  70c. 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -     **     60c. 

JOHNSON  &  IwUND, 

614:  WabasU  Ave.,  Chicago,  Q'20  Race  St.,   RliilcKlelphla. 
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TjlE  EOCLE^TOB  Bfipl^ipl  CLflMp^. 

DESIGNED  BY  DR.  C.  H;  ECCLESTON. 


5.  6.  7. 

Nos.  I  to  6  inclusive,  nickel-plated,  each, 

Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  each  ------ 

For  description  see  page  27  of  ad  vs. 


$0.70 
.60 
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THE  EGGLESTON  NAPKIN  GLAMPS 


The  following  cuts  show  the  manner  of  applying  the  clamps. 


No.  2.  clamp,  clfvsping  napkin  to  second  molar. 


No.  5  clamp  clasping  spunk  or  bibulous  paper  to  second  bicuspid. 


No.  7  clamp,  clasping  napkin  to  second  molar. 
For  description  ste  page  27  of  advs. 
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SHOVE  Ap  DRjlW  CUT  EXCjlV/lTOI]S. 


m 

i 


^ 


m. 


m 


M, 


(SET  OF  3.) 

Designed.  t>y  Dr.  O.  F*.  Ltand. 

These  instruments  are  useful  in  reaching  places 
which  are  with  difficulty  attained  by  the  ordinary 
shapes,  especially  on  the  cervical  margin  of  a 
cavity.  The  cutting  edge  is  at  such  an  angle  that 
they  can  either  be  used  with  the  ordinary  motion 
of  a  hoe  excavator  or  they  can  be  shoved  like  an 
engraving  tool.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  and 
with  the  different  shapes  of  the  set  give  great  lati- 
tude in  their  usefulness. 

Price  per  set  of  3  engraved  handles,  nickel-plated, 

0.75 
Each,  0.25 

I[APID  EXCAYATOI[S. 

Designed,  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Butler. 


S' 


IHII  Hllugi  i 

These  instruments  are  designed  for  the  excavation  of  large, 
open  cavities  where  other  means  of  excavating  cannot  be  con- 
veniently employed,  they  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  steel 
and  tempered  with  a  particular  regard  to  their  use. 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  cut  from  the  operator;  Nos.  4,  5  and  6, 
cut  toward  him.  The  forms  are  such  as  to  readily  suggest  their 
application  after  the  cavity  is  opened  up  with  the  enamel  chisel. 
Price,  with  plain  octagon  blued  steel  handles,  per  set 

of  6, -         -         .  ^2.75 

Each,  --         0.50 

Price,  with  plain  octagon  nickel-plated  handles,  per  set 

of  6,         -         -         -         -  3.25 

JOHNSON    <5c    XmTJNO, 


514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


620  Race  St.  Philadelphia. 
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DR.  CHUPEIN'S  COPPER   AMALGAM. 

Copper  amalgam  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  the  teeth  except 
Gutta  Percha.  Its  only  drawback  being  its  inability  to  hold  its  color 
in  tie  mouth.  As  far  as  has  been  observed  itneither  contracts  nor  expands, 
but  absolutely  fills  the  cavity.  It  has  considerable  edge  strength. 
While  it  turns  to  almost  an  inky  blackness,  it  does  not  discolor  the 
tooth  bone.  It  sets  very  slowly,  especially  when  used  without  squeez- 
ing the  excess  of  mercury  out  of  it,  and  it  does  not,  on  this  account, 
seem  to  be  applicable  for  contour  work.  It  is  applicable  for  back  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  and  on  distal  surfaces;  and  particularly  for  dGSperate 
OaseS-  While  dryness  of  the  cavity  is  always  recommended,  in 
cases  where  this  condition  is  impracticable,  it  may  be  used  with  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  is  the  most  economical  amalgam,  for  the  pieces  left  over 
may  be  re-heated,  ground  up  and  used  until  all  is  consumed.  If  on  re- 
heating the  pieces  left  over,  it  is  found  that  they  are  crumbly  or  work 
too  dry,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  a  very  small  globule  of  mercury  to 
restore  it  to  its  plastic  condition.  Although  composed  only  of  copper  and 
mercury,  it  does  not  seem  to  leave  any  metallic  or  coppery  taste  in  the 
mouth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  as 
either  tin,  gold,  or  the  ordinary  amalgams,  and  on  this  account  may  be 
used  in  cavities  where  the  nerve  is  nearly  exposed.  Although  this  is  not 
recommended,  it  being  better  in  such  cases  to  interpose  a  non-conducting 
material  under  all  metallic  fillings — still  it  may  be  done  with  success. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  package. 

PRICES. 
One-half  ounce  package,         ..--.-  each,  $  .75 

One  '•'  "■ <'        1.50 


NEW  STYLE  RRUSH  WHEELS. 

Made  of  Horse  Mane  Hair.     Grade  between  soft  and   medium  soft. 
Very  dense      Splendid  polishers. 


Letier. 

KOW! 

?.          Grad 

e. 

Diameter,       Bristles. 

Face. 

Price. 

A 

6 

Medium 

soft. 

3  in.        Straight 

i}i  in. 

Each. 

$0.62 

B 

4 

(< 

3  in. 

Vz  in. 

0.44 

C 

(< 

2>^  in.         '' 

^  in. 

0-35 

D 

3 

i( 

2i/^  in.  Converging. 

%.  in- 

0-35 

E 

4 

ii 

3  in- 

X  in. 

0  44 

F 

3 

li 

2  in.        Straight. 

y2  in. 

0.25 

G 

3 

n 

2  in.       Converging. 

3<in. 

0.25 

H 

6 

<< 

3  in- 

CUR   SHAF»E. 

54  in. 

0.62 

I 

3 

(( 

23^  in.     Straight. 

>2  in. 

(( 

0-35 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

514  Wabash  Ave. ,  Chicago.  620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Meriam's  Right  and  Left  Spoon  Excavators 


Designed  by  Dr,  H.  C.  Meriam. 


9' 


2  3  4  5  6  7  > 

These  instruments  are  made  without  angles,  but  with  very  long  curves  which 
allow  them  to  reach  the  cervical  wall  while  following  the  shape  of  the  tooth  and 
presenting  no  obstacle  to  inspection.  In  deep  cavities  in  molars  either  crown  or 
buccal  they  will  be  found  useful.  They  will  also  be  found  efficient  in  aiding  the 
removal  of  soft  decay  from  the  pulp  chamber  in  any  tooth. 

The  stars  in  the  engraving  indicate  that  the  instruments  between  which  they 
are  placed  are  rights  and  lefts. 

The  small  black  spots  show  the  exact  size  of  the  points  of  the  instrument. 
The  sectional  cuts  show  an  enlarged  view. 

The  most  efficient  manner  to  use  these  excavators  is  to  hold  them  firmly  in  tlie 
hand  with  the  thumb  resting  on  the  tooth,  cutting  toward  it. 

Price,  with  taper  octagon  steel  handles,  blued,  per  set  of  8,  $2.60 

each,    0.33 

"         "  "  "         nickel  plated  per  set  of  8,    3.35 

"         "         Engraved  steel  "  "  **  3.61 


THE  "BEST"  EXCAVATORS. 


5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

The  above  cut  consists  of  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer's  six  favorite  points  and  the 
remainder  of  the  set  is  made  up  of  points  suggested  by  various  prominent  dentists. 
They  are  of  general  utility,  and  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  are  of  the  finest 
worknaanship. 

Price,  plain  octagon;  blued  handles,  per  set  of  12,  $5.00 

each,     0.45 
"         "  "  nickel  plated,  per  set  of  12,     6.00 

"engraved"  "  "  "          **  6.00 

JOHNSON   &   LUND, 

Bl-i  "TTTaTDatela.  .A-Tre.,  Cla.lca.g'©.       ©SO  lastce  St  ,  I=»lilletd.elplila.. 
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Hook  and  Barb,  Square  Handles,  Blued, 
Drawn  Temper,  Made  of  the  Best  Quality,  will 
follow  the  canal  nicely. 

Price,         ...         -  perdoz.,  2.70 

Price, each,    .25 

Nerve  Probes, 

Three  sizes.  Round  Handles,  Blued.     No.  i. 
Largest.     No.  2.  Medium.     No.  3.  Small. 
Price,  ....         per  doz.  ;^2.oo 

I'Price,  ....  each,  .20 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.         620  Race  Si.,  Pbiladelphia. 


THE  HOPKIf(S  NE[|VE  CANjlL  RE>MEt 

Designed  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hopkins. 

They  are  very  use- 
I  i  0  ful  for  enlarging  the 
nerve  canal  prior  to 
the  permanent  filling 
of  the  same  ;  and  Dr. 
Hopkins  lays  stress 
upon  the  progressive 
use  of  each  reamer, 
beginning  with  No: 
I,  and  following  with 
the  successive  numbers 
until  the  last  number 
employed  shall  so  enlarge  the  cervical  opening 
that  free  access  may  be  had  along  the  entire  course 
of  the  canal  to  its  apical  termination.  The  risk 
of  breaking  the  heads  of  the  reamers  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  on  account  of  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  diameter,  which  almost  entirely  does 
away  with  the  strain  of  the  thin  long  shanks  of 
the  instruments.  Angular  access  through  lateral 
cavities  in  the  crov/ns  is  permitted  by  the  pecu- 
liar shapes  of  the  sharp  cutting  heads.  For  size 
and  shape  of  handles  see  Fig.  i. 

Price  Octagon  Steel  Handles,  Blued,  per  set 
of  7,  -  -  -  -  -  -  $2.00 

Each,  - .30 

Nerve  Extractors. 


Neryo  Extractora,  Nerve  Prtbes. 
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RETAINING  PIT  AND  FISSURE  DRILLS. 


Designed  by  Dr,  E.  Pamley  Brown. 


Nos.  I  to  6  are  for  making  Retaining-pits. 

Nos.  7  to  1 2  are  for  opening  hard  enamel  fissures  in  molars. 

Having  attained  the  requisite  depth  by  drilling,  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  to  counter- 
sink and  burnish  the  margins  to  prevent  the  edges  crumbling 
while  filling,  this  is  accomplished  by  imparting  to  the  drill  an 
oscillatmg  motion. 

The  Retaining-pit  drills  are  8j^  inches  and  Fissure  drills 
93^  inches  long.      The  handles  are  plain  octagon  steel,  blued. 

Price,         ....  per  set  of  12,  $5.75. 

Price,    -----  each,      .50. 
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JOHNSON    &   LUND, 


514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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FOR  SHL6, 


A  seventeen-years'  practice  in  New  York  State.  Manufacturing  town 
,nd  several  tributary  towns  ;  fine  farming  country.  Competition  light ; 
10  graduate  in  the  vicinity.     Time  given  to  pay  out  of  the  practice. 

Address  EMPIRE  STATE, 

Care  Johnson  &  Lund, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Britannia  Impression  Trays- 

ADVANCE  IN  PRICES. 

Tin,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Britannia,  of  which  our  Im- 
)ression  Trays  are  made  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  metal, 
laving  advanced  in  price  very  nearly  loo  per  cent.,  we  are  compelled  to 
nake  the  following  changes  in  prices  of  Impression  Trays. 


Jppers,  Round  Bottom, 

Nos.  I  to  8, 

a       Flat             '' 

''       12  to  l6, 

*'       Round         '' 

"     2j4tosj4, 

;x)wers,       *'              ** 

''     I  to  7,      . 

"■       Partial 

*«     8  to  9, 

*'       OpenCav 

ity,  "     lo  to  13, 

Closed, 

'*     10  to  13, 

"       Flat  Bottom, 

*'     14  to  16, 

'*       Round  Bottom, 

**     18  to  19, 

^.  L.  Lmgs,  Lower, 

''     20, 

Partial  Upper  Trays  for  C 

rown  Work,  No.    9, 

(<                    H                    (I                11 

''         "       "     10, 

each. 


^0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 
0.30 

0-35 
0.25 

0.3a 


514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mounted   Corundum  Disks  ! 


Mounted  Corundum  Disks  for  Engine,  each, 
Mounted  Corundum  Stump  Wheels  for  Engine,  each, 


25  Cts- 
20    '' 


JOHNSOP^  &  LrUND, 

614  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 


Metatlic  Air  Chamber  Patterns! 


Price,  per  dozen,  thin, 
•'       "       thick, 


20  Cts. 

25    " 


JOHNSON  &  I^UND, 

514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  620  Race  Street,  Philadelpliia. 
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Brush  for  Cleaning  Artificial  Sets, 

SUGGESTED  BY  DR.  G.  J.  R.   MILLER. 

This  brush  fills  a  void  that  has  long  existed.  The  brush  in  made  of  the 
best  Russian  bristles,  wire  fastened.  The  back  is  left  open  to  afford  a  free 
drainage  to  the  water,  and  to  prevent  the  bristle  falling  out,  or  becoming 
musty.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  simple  recommendation  of  the  brush  by  the 
dentist  to  the  patient  will  insure  a  ready  sale. 

Price  per  dozen, $3.00 

'^      *'    brush, 0.30 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

62C  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO, 


Melting  Ladles 


TT^riTia:  iDZET'-^anEiiD  h-^h^xdxjES. 


No.  I. — 5      inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  deep, 
it    2.-4^       "  "  3       '*       '' 

Handles  of  wrought  iron,  with  wooden  grips, 


each,  ^^0.40 

<*       0.25 

**       0.25 

0.25 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  514  -WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


Spatulas  for  Mixing  Plaster. 


Steel  Spatulas,  riveted  handles,  4  inches, 


u 
<< 


it 


it  it 


each, 

^0.25 

ii 

0.30 

it 

0.40 

0.50 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

820  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  614  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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For  making  dies  and  counter-dies  Zinc  and  Lead  are  mostly  em- 
ployed. There  are  other  compounds  used,  but  these  are  the  metals 
that  yield  the  best  results.  For  melting  these  metals  cast  or  wrought 
iron  ladles  are  required.  These  are  made  with  fixed  and  detachable 
handles.  Either  have  their  advantages,  but  the  ladles  with  detachable 
handles  have  the  advantage  of  occupying  less  room.  Such  a  ladle 
can  be  placed  in  the  furnace  and  lifted  out  by  inserting  the  handles 
in  the  slot  when  the  metals  are  fused.  Two  of  these  ladles  will  be 
necessary',  one  for  zinc,  and  one  for  lead,  and  great  care  should  be  ob- 
served in  not  permitting  the  metals  to  be  mixed,  as  also  in  not  allow- 
ing them  to  be  over  heated,  which  spoils  the  zinc,  particularly.  A 
simple  blast  furnace  may  be  employed  for  melting  these  metals,  but 
in  lieu  thereof,  an  ordinar}^  cylinder  stove,  such  as  is  used  for  heating 
purposes,  answers  well.  When  a  good  pressure  of  illuminating  gas 
may  be  obtained,  there  are  some  large  Bunsen  burners  made  accord- 
ing to  patterns  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  England,  and  made  in  this  country 
by   the  Buffalo     Dental    Manufacturing    Co.,   T\hich    with    a   sheet 

iron  jacket  and  cover  may  be  used  also 
for  melting  zinc.  A  still  better  ap- 
pliance (but  more  dangerous)  for  this 
purpose  is  the  gasoline  furnace.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  V)y  plumbers  for  melting 
lead  or  solder.  It  does  the  work  of  melt- 
ing zinc  very  promptly  and  the  cost  is 
nominal.  But  the  exceedingly  inflammable 
nature  of  gasoline,  which  is  used  in  it, 
makes  it  undesirable,  unless  the  melting 
process  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  as 
well  as  the  gasoline  (kept  for  replenishing 
the  furnace),  be  also  kept  outside  of  the 
household.  Fig.  6  represents  this  fur- 
•F^o.  6.  iiace. 
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Casting  rings  should  be  had  for  obtaining  impressions  m  the  mould- 
ino-  sand,  from  the  plaster  model.  These  may  be  made  of  wood  but 
are  preferable  to  iron,  or  still  better  of  copper  which  are  more  cleanly 
not  beino-  affected  to  rust  by  the  moisture  of  the  moulding  sand.  To 
make  these  dies  and  counter-dies,  a  separate  table  or  bench  is  used, 
and  no  better  arrangement  for  this  work  can  be  constructed  than  the 
one  suo-crested  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Trueman  and  illustrated  in  the  recently 
publisired  work,  -  American  System  of  Dentistry  "  from  which  I  make 
a  copy. 


Fig.  7. 
Dr    Trueman  gives  the  following  description  of  it:      "  The  box  U 
divided  into  two  compartments,  and  it  is   lined  with  sheet  copper   , 
The  compartment  on  the  right  hand  (C,)  is  for  damp  moulding  sand  , 
ready  for  use.     The  left  hand  compartment  contains  a  fixed  blocli  (A) 
^placed  in  the  front  right  hand  corner;  the  face  of  this  block  is  about  six 
inches  square  and  about  an  incli  below  the  edge  of  the  box.      On  this 
the  moulding  is  done.     The  remaining  portion  of  this  compartment  is  ^ 
<,overed  with  a  movable  cast-iron  tray  (B;  on  which  the  moulds  are  . 
set  when  ready  to  pour.      After  the  sand  has  been  used  it  is  passed  i 
into  the  box  beneath  through  a  square  hole  at  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  tray.     By  tliis  arrangement  the  wet  and  dry  sand  are  kept  sep- 
arate, and  the  tray  is  not  kept  encumbered  with  tlie  sand  that  has  been 
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used.  The  tray  being  made  of  cast  iron,  is  not  injured  by  the  heat, 
and  any  metal  spilled  upon  it  is  readily  recovered.  It  is  very  desir- 
able in  moulding  that  the  moulds  already  made  shall  not  be  injured 
or  shaken  by  the  manipulation  necessary  in  making  others.  It  often 
happens  that  the  sand  is  broken  away,  yet  is  not  so  much  displaced 
that  it  may  be  accurately  readjusted  and  a  good  cast  obtained  from  it. 
In  these  cases  a  very  little  shaking  would  ruin  the  mould.  In  the 
bench  referred  to  this  is  provided  for  by  doing  all  the  moulding  on  a 
solid  block  that  is  not  directl}^  connected  with  the  tray  on  which 
the  flasks  are  placed  for  pouring.  Underneath  the  box  is  a  drawer  in 
which  the  tools  used  in  moulding  are  kept,  and  underneath  this,  form- 
ing a  stand  for  the  box,  are  some  four  strong  shelves,  covered  with 
sheet  zinc  to  prevent  wear,  on  which  the  flasks,  new  and  old  dies,  zinc, 
lead,  etc.,  are  kept." 

The  tools  used  for  moulding  are  a  sieve  made  of  fine  brass  wire ;  a 
small  brush  like  a  paint  brush  to  brush  the  sand  off  the  dies ;  a  spa- 
tula to  smooth  the  sand  from  the  top  of  the  casting]rings  ;  a  glass  tube 
or  old  blow  pipe  to  blow  out  small  particles  of  dry  sand  that  may  have 
fallen  into  the  mould ;  an  iron  spoon  to  clear  away  the  dross  which 
collects  on  the  top  of  the  ladle  of  melted  metal  and  prevent  it  from 
being  poured  into  the  mould ;  a  small  hammer  and  a  small  cold  chisel 
will  be  all  the  tools  necessary  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

MOULDING. 

The  model  prepared  by  being  beveled  and  varnished  and  dried,  is 
laid  on  the  moulding  block.  A  casting  ring  of  proper  size  is  selected 
and  this  is  put  over  the  model.  The  sand  which  has  been  moistened, 
but  not  made  too  wet  (only  moist  enough  that  when  a  handful  is  taken 
and  pressed  it  forms  an  adherent  lump),  is  put  into  the  sieve  and 
sifted  over  the  model  encircled  by  the  casting  ring.  After  the  model 
is  covered  with  the  sifted,  moistened  sand,  the  balance  of  the  casting 
ring  may  be  filled  by  simply  putting  the  sand  in  with  the  hand,  being 
careful  that  there  are  no  large  or  dr}-  lumps.  The  casting  ring  being 
thus  filled  without  using  any  more  pressure  to  pack  the  moulding 
sand  that  can  be  used  with  the  fingers — for  the  sand  should  not  be 
packed  tight  or  hard — the  sand  is  made  smooth  with  the  spatula.  The 
casting  ring  is  now  reversed,  which  brings  the  base  of  the  model  into 
sight.  Should  the  sand  around  the  edges  of  the  model  be  found  very 
loose  it  may  be  pressed  by  the  fingers  against  the  casting  ring  and 
against  the  model.  The  spatula  is  now  used  to  remove  any  over-hanging 
sand,  by  cutting  this  away  carefully  all  around  the  edges  of  the  base 
of  the^model.  This  being  done  the  casting  ring  is  taken  in  the  left 
hand  and  reversed,  holding  the  model  so  it  will  drop  into  the  sand 
box.    Should   it   not  do  so,  a  few   light  taps   with  the  handle  of  the 
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spatula  or  a  light  wooden  mallet  in  the  right  hand,  will  dislodge  it. 
Sometimes  in  pouring  the  zinc  into  the  moulds  it  will  be  found  to 
bubble.  This  is  caused  either  by  the  sand  being  too  wet,  or  by  its  be 
ing  packed  too  tight.  This  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  taking  a 
knitting  needle  and  passing  this  through  the  sand,  at  some  unimport- 
ant point  towards  the  heel  of  the  mould,  and  then  elevating  the  casting 
ring  by  placing  two  old  excavators  beneath  it,  so  as  to  allow  a  vent 
for  the  steam  to  pass  out,  when  the  metal  is  poured.*  Before  pouring 
the  zinc,  the  dross  which  collects  on  the  top  of  the  ladle  should  be 
removed  or  held  back  with  an  iron  spoon,  so  it  will  not  pass  into  the 
mould. 

It  is  desirable  in  very  deep  mouths  or  high  arches  to  make  heavy 
dies,  that  will  stand  heavy  hammering.  This  may  be  done  by  having 
a  casting  ring  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  used  to  make  the  mould, 
and  when  the  mould  is  poured  full,  and  when  the  metal  is  observed  to 
begin  to  chill,  to  lay  this  edge  to  edge  on  the  other  casting  ring  and 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  zinc  into  it.  In  this  way  quite  a  strong 
heavy  die  may  be  made.  If  the  case  be  hurried  the  dies  may  be  chilled, 
so  as  to  make  the  counter-dies  at  once ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  let  the 
metal  cool  down  gradually. 

The  die  being  made,  the  face  of  it  is  painted  all  over  with  thin 
whiting  and  water  and  left  to  dry.    The  die  thus  prepared  is  now  laid 
on  the  table,  face  uppermost.       Moulding  sand  is  now  banked  up  all 
around  it  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  terrace,  leaving  only  so  much  of  the 
face  of  the  die  (or  a  little  more  all  around)  exposed,  as  will  be  covered 
by  the  plate.     A  casting  ring  is  placed  over  the  face  of  the  die  resting  i 
on  the  sand  terrace  that  has  been  banked  up.     More  sand  is  now  care-  j 
fully  put  around  the  edges  of  the  casting  ring  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  melted  lead  when  it  is  poured  on.      The  lead  should  not  be  tooj 
hot,  otherwise  it  may  adhere  to  the  die.     The  object  of  painting  the 
face  of  the  die  with  whiting  is  to  prevent  this,  yet  dispite   of  this 
precaution,  the  metals  will  adhere  if  the  lead  is  poured  on  too  hot. 

There  is  a  simpler  way  of  preparing  the  die  so  that  the  counter-die 
is  made  with  less  trouble,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  plate  can  be  so 
well  swedged,  as  by  the  plan  above  described.  It  might  be  well  to 
prepare  the  best  die  in  the  manner  described  for.  the  final  swedging. 
and  the  others  in  the  manner  which  will  be  set  forth.  After  tbe 
mould  Las  been  made  as  already  described,  take  the  casting  ring  in 
the  left  hand  and  invert  it.  With  the  spatula  in  the  right  hand  dress 
away  carefull}'  all  the  sand  in  the  ring  to  about  a  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  casting  ring,  leaving  this  bare.  When 


*See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Osborn,  under  the  heading  of  "Correspondence"  In  this 
number,  on  this  subject. 
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the  zinc  is  poured,  it  will  fill  all  over  the  face  of  the  mould,  and  up  to 
the  ring  where  the  sand  has  been  dressed  away.  When  the  counter- 
die  is  to  be  made,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  place  the  die  within  the 
ring  and  pour  the  lead  on.  The  objection  to  this  form  is  that  in 
8 wedging  as  much  pressure  is  made  against  the  square  shoulders  of 
the  die  and  counter-die  as  on  the  plate  being  swedged,  whereas  in 
the  other  plan  all  the  pressure  is  brought  against  the  plate.  Should 
there  be  any  zinc  or  lead  left  in  the  ladles,  after  making  the  dies  and 
counter-dies,  the  dross  should  be  removed  with  the  iron  spoon,  and 
what  remains  be  permitted  to  cool  in  the  ladles  instead  of  pouring  it 
out  into  any  receptacle,  for  on  remelting,  for  other  cases,  the  whole 
force  of  the  heat  will  be  exerted  on  the  ladle  and  its  contents 
instead  of  only  on  isolated  old  dies  that  may  be  put  in  for  remelting. 
The  dies  and  counter-dies  having  been  made  as  described,  they  are 
separated  from  each  other,  brushed  and  cleaned  read}^  for  use.  All 
the  tools  are  now  wiped  and  put  away,  and  the  moulding  bench 
cleaned  and  closed  until  again  needed. 

In  making  dies  for  partial  cases,  the  remaining  teeth  sometimes 
stand  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  moulding  sand  per'*ect.  When  such  cases  are  intended  to 
be  supported  by  clasps,  the  clasps  are  first  bent,  to  fit  the  teeth  to  be 
clasped  ;  after  this,  it  has  been  our  custom  to  break  oft'  the  plaster 
teeth  from  the  model,  as  close  to  the  gum  surface  as  possible.  These 
teeth,  with  the  pins  that  run  through  them,  are  laid  aside  carefully, 
and  the  die  made  as  described.  When  the  dies  are  made,  the  teeth 
may  be  replaced  to  the  model,  in  exact  apposition,  by  the  help  of  the 
pins,  and  the  two  stuck  together  as  lirml}^  as  if  never  broken,  by 
means  of  a  little  Phosphate  of  Zinc  mixed  quite  thin. 

SWEDGINO. 

The  next  operation  is  the  swedging  of  the  plate.  For  this  purpose 
a  pattern  of  the  plate  is  made  of  what  is  known  as  pattern-metal. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  foil  made  of  tin  and  lead,  the  two  outer 
surfaces  being  tin,  the  inner  lead.  It  is  rolled  quite  thin,  and  is  so 
malleable  that  it  may  be  readily  pressed  with  the  fingers  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  die.  This  being  done,  it  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  the 
future  plate  (slightly  larger,  to  allow  for  variation  in  swedging)  with 
the  end  of  the  sharp  blade  of  a  pen-knife.  This  done,  it  is  carefully 
flattened  and  laid  on  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  plate  and  its  form  traced 
thereon  with  any  sharp  point.  The  plate  is  then  annealed.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  the  blaze  of  a 
spirit-lamp  (or  gas  blow-pipe,  which  is  preferable)  is  blown  on  it  with 
the  mouth  blow-pipe  until  it  is  red-hot.  It  may  be  plunged  in  water 
to  cool,  which  does  not  seem  to  harden  it.     We  have  been  told  bv  an 
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operator,  who  does  considerable  plate  work,  that  if  the  gold  plate 
when  it  is  annealed  is  thrown  or  plunged  into  alcohol,  it  will  be  made 
much  softer,  and  consequently  more  easily  swedged. 

A  very  handy  adjunct  of  the  laboratory  is  a  piece  of  charcoal  for 
annealing.  This  may  be  made  neater  by  sawing  a  piece  square  from 
any  good  close-grained  block  oX  pine  charcoal.  We  say  pine  char-coal, 
as  oak  charcoal  will  not  do.  In  the  latter  particles  fly  off  into  sparks 
when  the  flame  is  thrown  on  it,  making  it  useless  and  very  disagree- 
able for  the  purpose.  The  block  should  be  cut  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  square  by  one  inch  thick.  To  have  this  handy  without  soiling 
the  flngers  a  very  nice  receptacle  may  be  made  for  it  of  a  piece  of 
sheet-iron,  cut  out  like  Figure  8. 


A 

2.  4 

3.  [ 


FIGURE    8. 

After  this  is  cut  out  in  this  way  a  small  hole  is  punched  through  it 
at  the  centre.  An  old  excavator  ma}^  be  filed  at  the  butt  end  of  the 
handle  to  a  shoulder,  until  it  passes  through  the  hole.  The  piece  of 
sheet-iron  is  now  bent  up  at  its  sides  (1,  2,  3  and  4)  with  a  pair  of 
large  flat-nosed  plyers  until  it  forms  a  box.  The  filed  end  of  the 
excavator  may  now  be  riveted  to  this  iron  box,  and  the  tapering  end 
of  the  excavator  driven  into  a  suitable  handle.  The  piece  of  charcoal 
can  be  set  into  this  box,  which  makes  a  nice  tidy  appliance  on  which 
not  only  to  anneal  plate  or  wire,  but  also  to  solder  small  pieces. 

The  plate  being  annealed  and  cooled,  it  is  held  between  the  fingers, 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  while  with  a  horn  hammer  in  the  right  it 
is  hammered  m  an  approximation  of  a  shape,  frequently  ancealing 
it  to  prevent  its  cracking.  This  operation  is  assisted  by  means  of  the 
plate  benders^  as  also  the  round  and  flat-nosed  plyers^  being  careful 
when  using  these  not  to  mar  or  bruise  the  plate.     In  hammering  up 
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an  upper  plate,  particularly  a  full  upper, 
there  is  a  clamp  made  which  is  quite  service- 
able. After  the  plate  has  been  stretched 
with  the  horn  hammer  down  to  the  die,  on 
the  palate  surface,  it  is  cut  at  the  median 
line  with  the  plate  shears.  The  clamp  is 
now  applied  by  clamping  the  plate  as  well 
as  the  die  to  the  work-bench,  putting  a  piece 
of  soft  paper  or  rag  under  the  screw,  so  that 
this  may  not  bruise  the  plate.  All  being 
lirmly  clamped  down,  the  plate  may  be 
stretched  over  the  front  of  the  ridge  by 
means  of  the  horn  hammer,  while  the  plate 
and  die  are  thus  clamped.  Figure  9  illus- 
FiG.  9,  trates  the  clamp. 

The  plate  being  thus  bent  and  hammered  into  shape,  it  is  annealed 
before  placing  the  counter-die  on  the  die.  When  this  is  done  it  should 
be  gradually  coaxed  up^  removing  the  counter-die  from  time  to  time 
to  ascertain  if  the  plate  is  being  carried  to  its  proper  place  ;  this 
being  made  certain  by  frequent  examinations  or  corrections,  the  die 
may  be  driven  home  to  its  place.  After  each  annealing  of  the  plate, 
it  is  well  to  throw  it  into  the  pickle  to  clean  it  off. 

It  is  well  to  make  three  dies  and  three  counter-dies  for  each  case, 
reserving  the  best  of  the  three  for  the  final  swedging.  To  hr.mmer 
up  the  plate  into  the  approximation  of  shape,  as  above  described,  the 
worst  of  the  dies  may  be  used  first,  as  the  better  dies,  used  for  the 
final  swedging,  will  correct  any  inaccuracies  existing  in  the  first  dies 
used.  The  plate  being  thus  roughly  swedged  is  now  cut  into  nearly 
its  proper  dimensions  with  files,  shears,  and  in  partial  cases,  where 
teeth  remain,  the  jdate-cuiting  nippers  are  handy  for  cutting  out  those 
semi-lunar  places  around  the  teeth.  When  this  is  done,  the  plate 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  no  lead  or  zinc  has  adhered  to  it 
before  it  is  subjected  to  anotlur  annealing.  If  any  is  discovered  it 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pointed  soft  pine  stick,  charged 
with  line  pumice  and  water.  Thus  cleaned  it  may  be  annealed.  A  good 
plan  to  prevent  the  zinc  or  lead  from  adhering  to  the  i)late  is  to  oil 
the  die  and  counter-die  with  a  thin  film  of  oil  before  swediring-. 

The  plate  is  now  hi  id  on  the  second  die  and  the  counter-die  placed 
on  it,  and  driven  home  as  before.  In  sivedging,  a  heavy  hammer, 
weighing  about  six  or  seven  pounds,  should  l»e  used,  and  the  die  (not 
the  conter-die)  struck  with  this.  The  hammer  should  be  held  in  the 
right  hand  by  the  handle,  about  tliree  or  four  inches  from  the  hammer 
head.  The  die  should  be  held  with  the  left  hand  on  an  anvil,  which 
should  be  placed  on  a  block  for  the  purpose. 

To  he  continued. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PLACE. 
Pkoiiibition. 

Waiter:  "Any  fling  mo',  sahT' 

Guest :  '"Yes  ;  bring  me  a — (winks) — you  know  (winks)  " 

Waiter:  "Can't  do  it,  sah;  dis  am  a  probishun  town,  sail,  an'  you  is 
a  stranger.'' 

Guest:  "What  of  that?" 

Waiter:  "De  boss  says  winks  don't  count  fur  nuffin  unless  we's 
'quainted  wid  'em." 

Elderl^^  Young  Lady — (to  dry-goods  clerk.)  ''This  material  is  very 
nice,  but  the  color  is  too  striking.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
a  younger  person." 

Dry-goods  Clerk — "Oli,  b}'  no  means,  madam  ;  you  are  not  so  old — 
as  you  look  to  be!" 

The  Horse  Blew  First. — A  veterinary  student,  haviug  been  sent 
to  administer  a  dose  to  a  sick  horse,  was  asked  by  his  preceptor  what 
success  he  met  with.  "  None  at  all,"  he  replied  :  "the  horse  bit  me." 
The  preceptor  then  explained  that  he  should  have  put  the  powder  into 
a  medicine  tube,  afid  placing  one  end  in  tlie  side  of  the  horse's  mouth, 
blow  it  into  his  throat ;  whereupon  the  student  proceeded  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion.  Returning  again,  he  was  asked  what  success  he  had 
this  time.  "  None  at  all,''  he  replied  :  "  the  horse  blew  first!" — Pop 
ular  Science  Neicx. 

To  Make  Sheet  Wax. — Make  a  mould  b}'  pouring  plaster  in  a  large 
platter;  when  hard,  remove  it.  This  will  give  a  large,  smooth,  sur- 
face. Wet  the  mould,  so  the  wax  will  not  stick;  rest  one  ^i<^gQ  on  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  containing  the  melted  wax,  raise  the  opposite  edge, 
so  it  will  incline  a  little,  and  pour  the  melted  wax  on  it  with  a  large 
spoon.  Any  excess  will  flow  back  into  the  vessel.  Pip  the  monld  in 
water;  the  sheet  of  wax  will  float  oft".  If  the  wax  is  too  hot  there  will 
be  bubbles  in  the  sheets. — J.  J.  Reed^  in  Western  Dental  Journal. 

Dental  EccENrRicrriEs. — Pliny  the  younger  relates  that  Marcus 
Curius,  nicknamed  Dentatas,  had  all  his  teeth  at  birth.  Kichard  III 
did  the  same,  and  Jacobi  reported  the  case  of  a  Spanish  dwarf,  who 
was  born  with  all  his  teeth,  all  of  which  remained;  he  had  a  beard  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  l)ecame  a  father  at  ten.  A  woman  named 
Mary  Wood,  a?t.  98,  had  nine  new  molars  at  that  age,  and  a  certain 
Scotch  farmer  lost  all  his  teeth  at  sixr,}^  years  of  age,  and  six  months 
later  he  cut  a  new  set  without  the  aid  of  a  dentist,  and  had  them  all 
when  he  died  at  ninetv-six  years  ofage. — Medical  Press. 
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The  Chemist  and  Druggist  gives  the  following  receipt  for  writing 
on  steel :  dissolve  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  small  quantity  o^ 
water;  rub  the  surface  of  the  steel  over  with  a  piece  of  wetted  soap, 
So  as  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  coating ;  then  dip  the  point  of  a  pencil 
into  the  solution,  and  with  it  write  or  draw  the  required  design  on  the 
steel.  Let  this  remain  for  a  short  time  and  then  w^ash  off,  and  the 
steel  will  be  found  to  be  beautifully  and  permanently  engraved. 
Every  phj'sician  is  very  careful  to  protect  his  books,  why  not  write 
his  name  upon  his  instruments  also  ?  Then  if  an  office  is  robbed  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  claim  instruments  that  have  been  taken. 

Tooth  Powder.  By  J.  W.  Adams,  Bristol,  PA.-From  receipts  given 
I  am  led  to  believe  pumice  is  often  an  ingredient  of  tooth  powder!  Is 
this  not  a  step  backward  ?  Was  it  not  well  settled,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  that  all  of  the  ingredients  of  a  tooth  powder  should  be  soluble  in 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth?  Time  was  when  the  common  tooth  powder  was 
vile  trash!  Made  by  compounding  pumice,  orris  root,  rose  pink,  char 
coal,  gum  m3'rrh,  etc.,  in  different  proportions.  But  a  better  day  came 
and  all  these  but  orris  root  were  abandoned.  Prof.  G.  T.  Barker  intro- 
duced a  powder  composed  of  chalk,  cuttle-fish,  orris,  sugar  and 
carmine.  This  was  a  great  improvement;  each  article  being  soluble 
except  the  cuttle-fish  bone.  In  time  that  was  left  out,  then  we  had  a 
soliil)le  compound.  The  high  pressure  of  "  Young  America  "  may 
desire  a  more  active,  gritt}'  powder;  something  that  will  do  its  work 
quicker.  But  the  immediate  speed  secured  is  at  the  expense  of  in- 
soluble grit  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  under  the  free  edge  of  the 
gums.  As  made  at  the  present  time,  and  for  years,  the  formula  of 
*'  Adams'  Tooth  Powder  ''  stands  : 

Hjst  English  precip.  chalk 4  pounds 

Piilv,  orris  root 1  pound 

<'arraiue  No.   4(> 1  ounce 

Piilv.  sugar 3  pounds 

Oil  of  rose 1  drachui 

Grind  the  carmine  before  mixing.  Put  the  first  three  ingredients 
together  grind  well  and  pass  through  sieve  No.  00.  Then  add  the 
sugar  and  incorporate  it  with  the  other  ingredients.  Lastly,  add  the 
oil  of  rose,  and  mix  the  mass  again  thoroughly.  The  addition  of  a 
little  aqua  ammonia  before  the  last  mixing  will  assist  in  brinorins:  out 
the  color.     When  finished  the  powder  must  be  kept  under  seal. 

This  powder  is  nearly  always  beneficial  and  never  hurtful.  It  does 
not  create  as  much  friction  as  powders  having  grit  ;  but  it  does  the 
patient  no  harm  if  it  does  him  no  good.  Ground  pumice  as  a  scour- 
ing article  is  used  on  the  teeth  with  a  stick  by  hand,  or  by  a  wood 
point    in  the  engine;    but  when  the  operation    is  completed   the  grit 
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should  be  thoroughly  washed  away.  This  scouring  and  washing  should 
be  followed  by  a  good  rubbing  with  tooth  powder  on  muslin.  Some 
use  the  ordinary  napkin  wrapped  around  the  index  finger,  wetted  and 
dipped  in  the  powder;  but  it  is  more  economical  to  have  several  fine 
muslin  pieces  read}",  six  or  eight  inches  square.  These  muslin  squares 
are  also  good  with  the  pumice  powder  for  scouring. 

Charcoal,  though  a  good  disinfectant,  is  an  abomination  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  insoluble,  however  fine  you  may  grind  it,  and  like  all 
other  insoluble  grit,  you  cannot  wash  it  entirely  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth. — Items  of  Interest. 

Uses  of  Calendula. — Dr.  H.  B.  Catching  says  regarding  tincture 
of  calendula :  To  the  dentist  it  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Applied  to 
wounds,  incised  or  lacerated,  it  is  healing.  A  half  drachm  in  a  glass 
of  water  is  soothing  to  the  gums  during  the  removal  of  calculous^ 
As  a  mouth  wash  after  the  extraction  of  teeth  one  ounce  to  seven 
ounces  of  water,  with  forty  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial, but  pleasing  to  the  patient.  In  Rigg's  disease,  after  the 
scraping  or  scaling  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  same  wash,  used  in 
connection  with  chloride  of  zinc  (thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water) 
applied  with  a  sable  brush  to  the  pockets  is  of  value.  To  irritated 
pulps  it  is  soothing.  In  treating  the  severed  end  of  blood  vessels- 
after  the  removal  of  pulps,  its  properties  are  valuable.  For  offensive 
breath,  a  few  drops  in  a  glass  of  water  is  effectual. — Southern  Dentai 
Journal. 

Swaging  Machine. — Mr.  L.  Matheson  after  experimenting  with  the 
Tauber  Hydraulic  Press  says:  The  objectof  the  invention  is  to  super- 
cede the  ordinary  zinc  and  lead  casts  and  dies  in  the  making  of  metal 
dentures,  by  the  emplo^^ment  of  hydraulic  pressure,  applied  directly 
to  the  plate,  resting  upon  a  cast  of  Spense  metal — a  curious  com- 
pound which  it  is  possible  to  pour,  whilst  molten,  into  a  Stent  or 
gutta-percha  impression,  but  which,  when  cool,  is  quite  hard  enough 
tj  bear  a  strain  greater  than  zinc.  Two  claims  are  made  for  the  ma- 
chine. (1)  That  a  great  saving  of  time  is  effected  by  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  ordinary  casts  and  dies ;  and  (2)  that  a 
good  fit  is  obtained  with  more  ease  and  certaint}'  than  by  the  method 
now  in  use,  owing  to  the  principle  of  the  appliance,  by  which  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  equally  on  all  parts. — British  Journal  of  Denta' 
Science. 

Iodoform  Yapor. — Dr.  W.  H.  Whistlar  says  :  In  pulpless  and  foul- 
smelling  teeth,  or  for  the  purpose  of  antiseptics  in  the  case  of  exposed 
or  nearly  exposed  pulps,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  dryness^ 
and  medication  by  liquids  may  not  be  eas}',  I  take  an  ordinary  chip- 
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blower  s^-riiige  and  dip  the  nozzle  into  a  quantity  of  iodoform,  at  the 
same  time  compressing  and  relaxing  the  bulb  which  draws  the  iodo- 
form into  it.  Heat  the  nozzle  quite  hot  over  a  flame  and  direct  the 
vapor  as  desired,  compressing  the  bulb  to  expel  the  iodoform,  which 
is  carried  with  certainty  to  every  portion  of  the  cavit}-  to  which  the 
vapor  is  directed.  This  iodoform  vapor  will  also  have  its  effect  on 
the  pulp  by  being  absorbed  and  assisting  to  tone  up  the  lagging  mem- 
ber. A  fresh  tonka  bean  will  completely  disguise  the  odor  of  one 
ounce  of  iodoform,  with  no  detrimental  efl'ects  and  render  it  sweet- 
smelling. — Dental  Review. 

Destroying  Pulps. — Dr.  C.  J.  Tibbets  recommends  arsenite  of 
potassa  for  destroying  the  vitality  of  tooth-pulp.  The  preparation  is 
made  as  follows:  take  twelve  grains  of  caustic  potash,  ten  grains  of 
arsenious  acid,  place  in  a  mortar  and  add  a  few  drops  of  Avater  to  assist 
in  reducing  the  potash  and  arsenic  to  a  thick,  creamy  paste,  then  add  ten 
grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia  (or  muriate  cocaine)  and  stir  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  to  prevent  re-crystallization  ;  keep  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  well  stopped  with  cork  boiled  in  paraffine."  In  applying  the 
paste  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  used  as  with  arsenic.  The  cav- 
ity is  sealed  with  gutta-percha,  incorporated  with  enough  wax  to 
render  it  non-plastic.  The  arsenite  of  potassa  may  be  applied  to  the 
pulp  of  an  aching  tooth,  it  matters  not  how  great  the  congestion  ma}^ 
be,  and  in  from  three  to  twelve  hours  the  pulp  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved. If  the  dressing  be  undisturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  most 
frequentl}'  no  remains  of  the  pulp  will  be  found  save  a  soapy  condi- 
tion of  the  chamber  and  root  canals,  rendering  the  subsequent  cleans" 
^ng  a  ver}'  easy  matter.  Xo  greater  pain  will  follow  the  application 
than  that  which  caused  the  visit. —  Chicurgical  Denial  Journal. 

Saved  by  Plaster  Paris. — How  a  man  escaped  bleeding  to  death  ^ 
Dr.  Kingsbury\s  Tiniehj  Suggestion. — The  life  of  Gottfried  Frick,  the 
Williamsi)ort  baker  who  for  several  days  lay  bleeding  to  death  in  that 
city,  the  result  of  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  has  been  saved  by  Dr.  C. 
A.  Kingsbur}',  of  this  city,  who  telegraphed  the  directions  necessary  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage. 

On  Monday  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Press  told  how  the  extraction 
of  one  of  Prick's  teeth  by  Dr.  Rhodes,  a  leading  physicinn,  had  been 
followed  by  a  flow^  of  blood  which  four  physicians  could  not  check. 
When  Dr.  Kingsburv  read  this  he  was  teminded  of  a  similar  case  in  this 
city  twenty  years  ago,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  the  application  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  the  bleeding  cavity. 

Though  he  was  not  ac<iuainted  with  Dr.  Rhodes,  Dr.  Kingsbury  at 
once  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Williamsport: 
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Remove  coagulated  blood,  apply  stiff  mixed,  quick  setting  plaster 
Paris,  pressing  it  well  into  the  alveole,  and  keep  in  place  by  compress 
for  forty-eight  hours.     If  not  too  late  will  save  patient. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  telegram  Drs.  Rhodes  and  Hunt- 
ington applied  the  plaster  and  telgraphed  Dr.  Kingsbury  that  the 
patient  was  doing  well.  Yesterdaj^  the  two  Williamsport  dentists  wrote 
Kingsbury  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  prompt  suggestion  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  treatment. 

In  the  afternoon  we  used  plaster  Paris,  covering  the  whole  left 
^Iveolus  arid  teeth,  using  gutta  percha  base  plate  for  a  compress.  This 
worked  well  till  Monday  when  it  became  cracked  and  blood  oozing 
through  we  removed  it,  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  his  mouth 
excepting  the  tooth  cavity,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bleeding  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  patient  then  took  a  glass  of  milk  and  egg  and  a 
drink  of  water,  and  for  safety  we  replaced  the  plaster,  but  at  1  P.  M. 
his  stomach  became  disturbed,  probably  from  the  doctor's  medicine, 
and  in  vomiting  the  plaster  became  broken.  We  were  called  ;  removed 
it,  cleaned  the  mouth,  found  no  bleeding,  gave  nourishment  and  re- 
placed the  plaster,  hoping  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  again. 

Frick's  father  bled  to  death  at  the  age  of  63  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  and  his  son  bled  for  a  week  two  3  ears  ago  from  the  same  cause. 
Some  time  ago  the  present  patient  bled  six  weeks  from  a  cut  in  the 
hand.     Philadelphia  Press. 

A  Cheap  Matrix. —  Recently  I  have  been  successful  with  a  matrix 
which  I  think  will  be  of  value  to  dentists  who  do  not  make  gold 
crowns,  and  for  patients  who  cannot  pay  for  them,  but  who  are  wil- 
ling to  pay  a  moderate  fee  for  saving  badly  decayed  and  broken 
^molars.  It  is  made  from  the  composition  silver  strips  that  come  for 
polishing  between  the  teeth.  One  of  the  proper  width  is  selected  and 
cut  a  little  longer  than  the  circuferance  of  the  tooth  to  be  treated.  It 
is  bent  around  it  with  the  fingers  and  the  ends  punched  together  with 
a  pair  of  pliers,  drawing  it  tight.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed  on  a 
mandrel.  My  mandrel  is  a  round  steel  T  in.  long,  f  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  large  end,  and  -g  in.  at  the  small  end. 

The  ends  of  the  band  are  folded  over  similar  to  the  wa}'  a  stove 
pipf^  seam  is  made.  If  the  fold  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold,  dip  a 
piece  of  No.  60  tinfoil  in  soldering  fluid,  lay  it  on  the  seam,  and  hold 
it  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  It  will  be  soldered.  Adjust  the 
band  on  the  tooth.  If  it  fits,  have  the  patient  to  close  his  mouth  to 
see  that  the  articulation  is  all  right.  Now  if  the  tooth  is  all  prepared 
fill  with  amalgam.  When  full  take  a  wad  of  cotton  and  press  the 
filling  with  it — using  the  thumb.  It  will  make  the  filling  very  com- 
pact, and  bring  the  surplus  mercury  to  the  surfiace.      Do  not  remove 
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the  band,  but  instruct  the  patient  to  call  the  next  da}'  or  week  and 
have  it  taken  off.  What  I  claim  for  this  matrix  is,  it  can  be  left  on 
the  tooth  till  the  filling  is  hard.  It  is  not  expensive  or  hard  to  make. 
It  is  uneqnaled  in  filling  large  cavities  with  thin,  frail  walls  b}-  grind- 
ing down  the  walls  and  building  the  filling  up  over  the  edge,  making 
the  whole  o:rindino-  surface  of  the  tooth  amaloam. 

Peoria,  111.  W.Sloan. 

Preventing  Pl.aster  Adhering  to  the  Case. — I  noticed  in  your 
February  number  a  suggestion  is  made  to  "  use  liquid  silex  over  the 
:nfoil  with  which  a  model  is  coated,  to  prevent  the  plaster  adhering 
to  the  case."' 

My  experience  is  that  liquid  silex  is  about  the  worst  article  possible 
to  promote  the  adhesion  of  plaster  to  a  place. 

To  overcome  this  difficult}',  I  find  tinfoil  No.  5  secured  to  the 
model  with  gum  composed  of  equal  parts  of  gum  acacia  and  gum 
tragacanth,  good  ;  smooth  the  foil  down  nicely  with  the  gum  brush. 
On  removing  the  investment  the  palatine  surface  of  the  case  will  be 
found  nice  and  smooth.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  tinfoil 
it  may  be  done  by  pouring  a  small  amount  of  mercury  on  the  plate, 
brushing  ttiis  well  over  the  surface  with  cotton  wool,  when  it  is  well 
amalgamated  ;  pumice  and  a  brush  wheel  on  the  lathe  will  do  the  rest. 

Another  way  to  remove  the  tin  is  to  put  the  case  in  a  pickle  of 
nitric  acid  I  part,  water  two  parts,  this  will  soon  remove  all  the  tin,  I 
prefer  the  latter  method.  I  also  notice  the  use  of  manilla  paper  to 
prevent  the  base  plate  sticking  to  the  model. 

A  much  neater  and  handier  method  is  to  rub  French  chalk  well  into 
the  model  while  yet  damp,  with  cotton  wool ;  this  will  prove  a  sure 
preventative  to  either  gutta-percha  or  wax  sticking,  and  there  vsill  be 
no  paper  to  soak  off  the  base  plate. 

London,  England.  W.  Mitchell,  D.  D.  S. 

DRINKING  BEFORE  MEALS. 
"In  the  morning,''  says  the  Medical  News^  "the  stomach  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  spread  over  and  adherent  to  its 
walls.  If  food  enters  at  this  time  the  tenacious  mucus  will  interfere 
to  some  extent  with  the  direct  contact  between  the  food  and  the 
stomach  necessary  to  provoke  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  A  glass 
of  water  taken  before  breakfast,  passes  through  the  stomach  into  the 
small  intestines  in  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  flow.  It  partly 
distends  the  stomach,  stretching  and  to  some  extent  obliterating  tl.ft 
rugjv ;  it  thins  and  washes  out  most  of  the  tenacious  mucus;  it 
increases  the  fullness  of  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  directly  if  the 
water  is  warm,  a,nd  indirectly  in  a  reactionary  way  if  it  is  cold  ;  it 
causes  peristalsis  of  the  alimentary  tract,  wakes  it  up   (so  to  speak,) 
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and  gives  it  a  morning  exercise  and  washing.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  give  cold  water  when  the  circulation,  either  local  or  general,  is 
so  feeble  as  to  make  reaction  improbable.  We  should  not  risk  it  in 
advanced  age,  nor  in  the  feeble,  whether  old  or  young,  nor  should  it 
be  given  in  local  troubles  like  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  In  these  cases 
it  is  best  to  give  warm  or  hot  water.  The  addition  of  salt  is  very 
beneficial.  Such  a  time-honored  custom  as  drinking  soup  at  the 
beginning  of  a  meal  could  only  have  been  persistently  adhered  to 
because  of  it  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate time.  It  does  exactly  what  warm  or  hot  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  salt,  does,  and  more,  in  that  it  is  nutritive  and  excites  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice." 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  COLDS. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Whelan  states  in  the  Practitioner  for  March,  1887,  that 
he  has  found  a  combination  of  belladonna,  quinine  and  arsenic  almost, 
a  specific  in  aborting  common  colds  if  commenced  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  affection,  while  it  is  still  confined  to  the  nose  and  pharynx 
The  formula  which  he  uses  is  tlie  following : 
R.     Quininse  sulphatis,  gr.  xviii. 

Liquoris  arsenicalis,  m  xii. 

Liquoris  atropinse,  m  i. 

Extracti  gentianse,  gr.  xx. 

Pulveris  gummi  acaciae,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilul^e  xii. 


Sig. 


-One  every  three,  four  or  six   hours, 


according 


to   circum- 


stances. 

Dr.  Whelan  states  that  at  starting,  one  pill  should  be  taken  every 
three  or  four  hours,  and  later  on  every  six  hours,  and  he  believes  that 
if  a  catarrhal  subject  has  a  box  of  these  pills  alwa3'S  at  hand,  he  will 
almost  invariably  succeed  in  aborting  a  cold. 

He  does  not  profess  to  explain  how  his  remedy  acts,  unless  it  be  as 
a  powerful  nervine  and  general  tonic. —  Therapeutic  Gazette. 

LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  KILL. 

At  various  times  the  newspapers  have  warned  the  public  against 
swallowing  the  seeds  of  grapes,  oranges,  etc.,  because  of  the  danger  of 
such  substances  getting  into  a  small  intestinal  bag,  or  cul-de-sac, 
called  by  the  doctors  the  ajjpendix  vermiformis.  This  is  a  receptacle 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  but  its  use  or 
object  no  physician  knows.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  rudimentary 
or  incomplete  formation — or  possibl}^  some  meaningless  survival  of  a 
lost  anterior  type.  At  any  rate,  its  existence,  while  presenting  no 
apparent  "  reason  for  being,"  as  the  French  say,  is,  on  the  other  hand 
a  positive  and  constant  source  of  danger,  because  of  the  liability  of  its 
becoming  the  receptacle  of  some  undigested  seed  or  other  indigestible 
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substance.  In  that  case  it  produces  a  state  of  inflammation,  which, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  proves  fatal.  Fortunately,  but  few  seeds  among 
the  great  number  so  heedlessly  swallowed  seem  to  get  into  this  little 
death  trap  —  although  an^'one  seems  likely  to  lodge  there.  Perhaps 
more  cases  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels  than  the  doctors  sus- 
pect may  be,  in  reality,  due  to  this  obscure  and  disregarded  cause. 
One  sad  case  which  to-day  produces  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  among 
thousands,  and  which  plunges  a  family  into  overwhelming  grief,  oc- 
curred in  this  city  recently,  in  the  lamented  death  of  J.  Robert 
Dwyer,  the  most  esteemed  adjutant  of  the  governor's  foot  guard — a 
man  whose  place  that  corps  cannot  make  good.  His  case  so  baffled 
the  ph^'sicians  that  an  autopsy  was  had,  and  that  revealed  a  piece  of 
peanut  shell  in  the  appendix  vermiformis. — Hartford    Times. 

HOW  FINGER  NAILS  GROW. 

From  the  Medical  Reporter. 

The  growth  of  the  nails  is  more  rapid  in  children  than  in  adults  and 

slowest  in  the  aged.      It  goes  on  more  rapidly  in   Summer  than  in 

Winter,  so  that  the  same  nail  that  is  renewed  in  132  days  in  Winter 

requires  only  116  in  Summer.     The  increase  for  the  nails  of  the  right 

hand  is  more  rapid  than  for  the  left ;  it  also  diflTers  for  the  different 

lingers  and  in  order  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the  finger.     It 

is  most  rapid  for  the  middle  finger,  nearly  equal  for  two  either  side, 

slower  for  the  little  and  slower  for  the  thumb. 

ANTIDOTES  FOR  POISONOUS  CHEMICALS! 
Many  serious  accidents,  sa3's  the  Moniteur  des  Produits  Chimtques ^ 
happen  or  ma}-  happen,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  time  in  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  in  the  case  or  absorption  of,  or  burning  by,  such 
poisonous  chemical  products  as  are  commonly  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries. The  following  antidotes  are  recommended  :  1.  For  phenic, 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric  or  nitro  muriatic  acids,  creosote,  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  phosphorous,  use  the  white  of  an  Qgg  well  beaten  up  in 
water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  warm  water.  In  case  sul- 
phuric," nitric,"  or  muriatic  acid  has  been  swallowed,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  lime  mixed  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 

2.  For  chromic  acid,  the  chromates,  and  colors  that  have  chromnnn 
for  a  base,  the  compounds  of  copper,  and  such  preparations  as  have 
antimony  for  a  base  (such  as  tartar  emetic),  and  the  compounds  of 
mercury  and  zinc,  use  the  whites  of  eggs  in  abundance,  and,  as  an 
emetic,  mustard,  which,  however,  is  useless  if  the  poisoning  has  been 
done  by  tartar  emetic. 

3.  For  ammonia,  soda,  potassa,  the  silicates,  and  the  alkaline  hydro- 
sulphates,  use  vinegar  and  afterward  oil  or  milk. 
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4.  For  prussic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  cyanides  of  potassium  and 
mercury,  the  sulphocyanides,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  nitrobenzine. 
pour  water  on  the  patient's  head  or  spinal  column,  and  put  mustard 
plasters  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  stomach  Do  not  let  the 
patient  go  to  sleep. 

5.  For  ether,  petroleum,  benzole,  fruit  essences,  and  concentrated 
alcohol,  take  strong  mustard  as  an  emetic,  with  much  warm  water, 
cold  baths,  and  fresh  air.     Keep  the  patient  awake. 

6.  For  the  compounds  of  baryta  or  lead,  use  mustard  as  an  emetic, 
with  warm  water,  Epsom  salts  or  Glauber's  salts  in  water. 

7.  For  arsenic  and  its  compounds,  use  mustard,  and  dialyzed  iron 
with  magnesia,  and,  afterward,  oil,  milk,  or  mucilaginous  liquids. 

8.  For  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts,  use  lime  or  lime  water,  and  after- 
ward castor  oil. 

9.  For  nitrate  of  silver,  use  kitchen  salt  dissolved  in  water,  and 
mustard  as  an  emetic. 

10.  For  the  nitrous  fumes  from  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  iron, 
or  of  sulphuric  acid,  take  acetic  acid,  as  strong  as  can  be  endured,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  Scientific   American. 

Don't  Measure  Your  Work  by  Your  Pay— Always  Do  Your  Best. 

From  the  Chatauquan. 

It  is  very  common  for  young  men,  I  think,  to  determine  the  quality 
of  their  work  by  the  price  which  they  are  paid  for  it.  I  only  get,  says 
such  a  one,  $5  a  week  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  giving  $5  worth  of 
service  ;  if  my  employer  wants  more  let  him  pa}?^  more ;  if  he  wants 
better  let  him  give  better  wages.  This  is  specious  reasoning,  but  it  is 
false  ;  and  it  is  destructive  to  the  best  work,  and  therefore  to  the  best 
manhood.  No  man  can  afford  to  do  anything  less  well  than  his  best. 
He  who  always  strives  to  do  his  best  work,  in  the  very  process  of 
striving  will  grow  better  and  better.  Not  only  will  he  grow  more 
skillful  in  that  particular  workmanship,  but  he  will  be  better  equipped 
for  other  workmanship.  This  is  an  absolutely  universal  law.  It  is 
the  absolutely  universal  road  to  promotion. 

The  man  who  is  careful  to  give  nothing  more  than  he  gets,  rarely 
gets  more  than  he  gives.  The  man  who  works  for  his  own  sake,  who 
puts  the  best  part  of  himself  into  every  blow  that  he  strikes,  who 
mixes  all  his  work  with  brain  and  conscience,  who  studies  to  render 
the  largest  possible  service  regardless  of  the  compensation  which  it 
brings,  sooner  or.  later  will  find  his  way  on  and  up.  The  world  learns 
his  worth  and  calls  him  to  higher  service.  Nor  is  this  all.  B}"  stir- 
ring himself  up  to  do  always  the  best  he  can,  he  grows  into  a  power 
to  do  better  and  ever  better. 
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HOW  WE  WALK. 

The  whole  secret  of  standing  and  walking  erect,  consist  in  keeping 
the  chin  well  away  from  the  breast.  This  throws  the  head  upward 
and  backward,  and  the  shoulders  will  naturally  settle  backward  and  in 
their  true  position.  Those  who  stoop  in  walking,  generally  look 
downward.  The  proper  way  is  to  look  straight  ahead,  upon  the  same 
level  with  3'our  eyes,  or  if  3'ou  are  inclined  to  stoop,  until  that  tend- 
ency is  overcome,  look  rather  above  than  below  the  level.  Mountain- 
eers are  said  to  be  as  "  straight  as  an  arrow,"  and  the  reason  is 
because  the}^  are  obliged  to  look  upward  so  much.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  stoop  in  walking,  if  you  will  heed  and  practice  the  rule. 
You  will  notice  that  all  round-shouldered  persons  carry  the  chin  near 
the  breast  and  pointed  downward.  "  Youth.^'' 

TEST  FOR  SEWER  GAS. 

The  presence  of  this  poisonous  gas  in  a  room  may  be  detected  as 
follows  :  Saturate  unglazed  paper  with  a  solution  of  one  Tro}^  ounce 
of  pure  acetate  of  lead  in  eight  fluid  ounces  of  rain  water  ;  let  it  par- 
tially dry,  then  expose  in  the  room  suspected  of  containing  sewer  gas. 
The  presence  of  the  gas  in  an}^  considerable  quantity  soon  blackens 
the  test  paper.  American  Analyst. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  BENZINE. 

According  to  the  American  Exchange  and  u^eview,  "  it  is  a  little 
known  fact  that  hard  friction  can  develop  sufficient  heat  to  inflame 
benzine  vapor,  especialh'  if  the  surface  rubbed  be  varnished  with 
shellac."  They  had  also  been  informed  by  a  competent  and  truthful 
mechanical  engineer  that  the  head  of  a  ''  soldering  iron,''  which  it  is 
well  known  is  far  below  "  red  heat,"  had,  in  his  own  experience,  been 
suflicient  to  set  fire  to  an  escape  of  benzine  vapor. 

SINGULAR  WAY  OF  REMOVING  DIRT  FROM  THE  EYE. 

Dr.  R.  W.  St.  Clair  writes  in  the  Medical  Summary:  "  A  few  jears 
since  I  was  riding  on  an  engine  of  the  fast  express,  from  Binghamton 
to  Corning.  The  engineer,  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  threw  open  the 
front  window  and  I  caught  a  cinder  that  gave  me  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain.  I  began  to  rub  the  eye  with  both  hands.  "  Let  your  eye 
alone  and  rub  your  other  e3'e  ;  "  this  from  the  engineer.  I  thought 
he  was  chnffing  me  and  worked  the  harder.  '  I  know  you  doctors 
think  you  know  it  all,  but  if  you  let  that  eye  alone  the  cinder  will  be 
out  in  two  minutes,'  persisted  the  engineer.  I  began  to  rub  the  other 
eye,  and  soon  I  felt  the  cinder  down  near  the  inner  canthus,  and  made 
ready  to  take  it  out.     •  Let  it  alone  and  keep  at  the  well  eye,'  shouted 
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the  doctor  pro  tern.  I  did  so  for  a  minute  longer,  and  looking  in  a 
small  glass  he  gave  me  I  found  the  offender  on  my  cheek.  Since  then 
I  have  tried  il  many  times,  and  have  advised  many  others,  and  I  have 
never  known  it  fail  in  one  instance  (unless  it  was  as  sharp  as  a  piece 
of  steel,  or  something  that  cut  into  the  ball,  and  required  an  operation 
to  remove  it).  Why  it  is  so  I  do  not  know.  But  that  it  is  so  I  do 
know,  and  that  one  may  be  saved  much  suffering  if  they  will  let  the 
injured  eye  alone  and  rub  the  well  eye.     "  Try  it." 


Canabis  Indica  in  one  drop  doses  of  the  first  dilution,  night  and 
morning,  and  continued  for  some  time,  is  said  to  be  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  persistent  headache. 


Place  the  thumb  on  the  wart,  and  press  it  against  the  bone.  Move 
the  wart  back  and  forth  on  the  bone  till  the  roots  become  irritated  or 
sore,  when  the  wart  will  disappear. 


Exercise  is  best  if  taken  in  some  employment  for  an  object.  Begin 
and  end  slowly.  It  is  well  to  carry  our  exercise  to  the  point  of 
fatigue  if  the  system  soon  rallies  from  it ;  but  for  health,  no  greater 
fatigue  should  be  incurred  than  a  night's  rest  will  remove.  To  sleep 
well  and  gain  strength,  the  body  must  be  fatigued.    Health  and  Home. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Professor  Medelejef  has  advanced  the  theory  that  petroleum  is  of 
mineral  origin,  and  that  its  production  is  going  on  and  may  continue 
almost  indefinitely.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  it  artificially  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  which  he  believes  is  going  on  in  the  earth ; 
and  experts  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  natural  and 
the  manufactured  article.  His  hypothesis  is  that  water  finds  its  way 
below  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  then  meets  with  carbides  of  metals 
(particularly  of  iron)  in  a  glowing  state.  The  water  is  decomposed 
into  its  constituent  gases.  The  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron,  while 
the  hydrogen  takes  up  the  carbon  and  ascends  to  a  higher  region, 
where  part  of  it  is  condensed  into  mineral  oil,  and  part  remains  as 
natural  gas,  to  escape  where  it  can  find  an  outlet,  or  to  remain  stored 
at  great  pressure  until  a  borehole  is  put  down  to  provide  it  a  passage 
to  the  surface.  Oil-bearing  strata  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  mountain 
ranges ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  upheaval  of  the  hills  has  suffi- 
ciently dislocated  the  strata  below  to  give  the  water  access  to  depths 
from  which  it  is  ordinarily  shut  out.  Scientific  American. 

TO  STICK  LABELS  ON  TIN  BOXES. 

Use  starch  paste  with  which  a  little  Venice  turpentine  has  been  in- 
corporated while  it  was  warm. 
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ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  THAT  ARE  LAXATIVE. 

Cracked  wheat,  oatmeal  and  Indian  meal  gruel,  Graham  bread,  bran 
bread  (J  flour,  ^  bran),  new  potatoes,  green  corn,  turnips,  onions,  apple 
sauce,  rhubarb  and  goosberries,  stewed  prunes,  honey,  molasses  candy, 
fruits  (oranges,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots),  dried  fruits 
fresh  (raisins,  figs,  prunes,  dates,  tamarinds,  dried  apples,  etc.),  salad 
oils,  porter,  ale,  cider,  mineral  water. 


One  of  the  best  and  simplest  remedies  for  torpid  liver  or  bilious- 
ness is  a  glass  of  hot  water  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  squeezed 
in  it,  but  no  sugar,  night  and  morning.  A  person  to  whom  this  was 
recommended  tried  it,  and  found  himself  better  immediately.  His 
daily  headaches,  which  medicine  had  failed  to  cure,  left  him  ;  his  ap- 
petite improved,  and  he  gained  several  pounds  within  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  so  simple  a  remedy  that  any  person  thus  afflicted  will  do  well  to 
give  it  a  trial,  as  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm. 

Scientific  American. 

THE  HABIT  OF  INDECISION. 

We  would  not  disparage  deliberateness  and  thoughtfulness  wher- 
ever necessary.  Great  undertakings  are  not  to  be  entered  into  with- 
out consideration.  But  it  is  the  extremity  of  caution  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  vice  of  indecision,  of  never  having  enough  strength 
of  purpose  or  keenness  of  moral  perception  to  determine  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  until  all  chance  of  doing  any  effective  has  forever 
passed.  Emergencies  rise  along  every  line  of  life  that  require  instant 
decision,  and  as  instant  action.  There  is  no  time  for  deliberation. 
A  man  must  be  equal  to  such  occasions  or  prove  himself  a  failure. 
It  is  the  decisive  man  who  fills  his  days  and  years  with  fruitful  labor. 
It  is  often  a  source  of  wonder  how  certain  men,  moving  under  the 
heavy  burdens  of  responsibility  can  give  their  personal  attention  to 
a  great  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  discharge  every  duty  satisfactorily, 
it  is  because  they  waste  no  time  in  undue  deliberation.  They  do  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  do  it  quickly.  Such  men  are  worth  a  host  of 
fearful,  timid,  over-cautious  souls  for  the  execution  of  any  undertak, 
ing.  They  will  crowd  more  work  into  one  day  than  an  irresolute 
man  would  do  in  a  month,  and  do  it  better,  too.  They  will  attack  an 
enterprise  and  overcome  it  while  the  irresolute  are  skirmishing 
with  the  outposts. 

Decision  in  action  is  a  cultivated  habit.  It  comes  from  having 
an  aim  to  accomplish  and  a  method  for  accomplishing,  and  then  pur- 
suing that  method  resolutely,  bravely,  determinedly  to  the  end.  First 
know  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead,  is  a  good  motto,  but  it  is  not 
best  to   spend  all  your   time  in  trying   to  find  out   what   is   right 
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and  never  going  ahead.  Neither  should  you  be  frightened  into  a 
retreat  by  every  cloud  of  danger,  or  halted  by  every  whisper  of  dis- 
trust. There  is  a  heavenly  monitor  in  every  man's  breast,  on  which, 
if  he  will  but  listen,  he  may  always  rely.  The  trouble  with  the  vic- 
tims of  indecision  is,  that  they  listen  to  every  other  voice  but  that  of 
conscience.  They  listen  in  dread  suspense  to  every  whispered  warn- 
ing, but  hear  not  the  "  still,  small  voice,"  that  will  surely  guide  them 
aright.  —  Youth. 

A  BIRDS  SAVINGS  BANK. 

In  California  the  woodpecker  stores  acorns  away,  although  he 
never  eats  them.  He  bores  several  holes,  differing  slightly  in  size,  at 
the  fall  of  the  year,  invariably  in  a  pine  tree.  Then  he  finds  an 
acorn,  which  he  adjusts  to  one  of  the  holes  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. But  he  does  not  eat  the  acorn,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  a  vege- 
tarian. His  object  in  storing  away  the  acorn  exhibits  foresight  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  more  akin  to  reason  than  to  instinct.  The 
succeeding  winter  the  acorn  remains  intact,  but,  becoming  saturated^ 
is  predisposed  to  decay,  when  it  is  attacked  by  maggots,  which  seem 
to  delight  in  this  special  food.  It  is  then  that  the  woodpecker  reaps 
the  harvest  his  wisdom  has  provided,  at  a  time  when,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  snow,  he  would  experience  a  difficulty  otherwise  in  ob- 
taining suitable  or  palatable  food. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  MAGNETISM. 

Most  well-informed  people  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  globe  on 
which  they  live  is  a  great  ball  of  magnetism,  but  comparatively  few 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  influence  this  property  is  continually 
exerting  on  all  sides,  and  that  many  common  but  inexplicable  phe- 
nomena can  be  traced  directly  to  this  source.  Statistics  go  to  show 
that  in  the  matter  of  steel  rails,  as  many  as  thirteen  will  become 
crystallized  and  break  where  they  go  to  make  up  a  railroad  track  run- 
ning east  and  west,  before  one  of  those  on  a  north  and  south  track  is 
similarly  affected.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  magnetism  generated 
by  friction,  and  the  fact  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  current  is, 
in  the  former  instance,  resisted  in  the  headlong  rush  of  the  train, 
whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  undisturbed.  Another  strange  effect 
of  this  peculiar  and  occult  force,  is  that  exerted  on  the  watches  of 
train-men.  A  time-piece  carried  by  the  conductor,  running  a  train 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  however  accurate  it  may  be,  will,  if  the  speed 
of  the  train  is  increased  to,  say,  fift}^  miles,  become  useless  until 
regulated.  The  magnetism  generated  by  the  flight  of  a  train  may  be 
said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  is  propelled  ;  and 
the  delicate  parts  of  a  watch,  numbering   all   the  way  from  four  hun_ 
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dred  to  one  thousand  pieces,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  influ- 
ence by  reason  of  the  hammering  and  polishing  they  have  received, 
are  not  slow  to  feel  the  effect. —  Youth. 


"CARELESS  EDITING." 

We  regret  to  see  ourselves  charged  in  the  February  (1888)  number 
of  the  Archives  of  Dentistry  with  careless  editing.  The  charge  is  well 
founded  although  the  shortcoming  is  entirely  unintentional.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  justice  of  giving  credit  to  the  journals  from  which  we 
make  our  extracts  and  think  it  well  when  our  exchanges  notice  our 
dereliction  in  this  respect.  Whether  the  fault  lay  with  us  or  with  the 
^'  Printer,'"  (or  his  devil)  we  are  unable  and  indisposed  to  say.  In 
making  gleanings,  we  generall}'  write  in  pencil  whence  the  gleanings 
were  culled.  It  may  be  that  we  omitted  to  do  this  in  our  cullings  from, 
the  ''  Archives  "  or  it  may  be  that  the  printer  did  not  notice  our  cred- 
its. We  are  more  pleased  than  agrieved  that  a  notice  of  this  kind  is 
made,  as  it  will  make  us  more  careful  in  the  future,  and  should  it  occur 
again,  will  know  exactlv  where  to  fix  the  blame.  Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  U.  S.  A. 

The  National  Dental  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at  Washington,  D,  C,  July  24,  25 
and  26,  1888. 

For  this  meeting^  as  for  all  former  ones,  the  authorities  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  have  kindh'  granted  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

All  members  of  the  Profession  in  good  standing  are  invited  to  be 
present. 

Art.  II  Sec.  I  of  Constitution. 

The  future  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  composed  of 
dentists  who  ma}^  be  elecced  upon  application,  which  application  shall 
be  accompanied  by  credentials  of  membership  in  some  State  Society, 
or  by  a  recommendation  from  five  members  of  this  Association  or  of 
his  State  Society. 

R.  FinleyHunt,  D.D.  S., 

Sec.  N.  D.  A.,  U.  S.  A. 
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South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  24,  1888. 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Lund,  Philadelphia. 

Having  for  some  years  used  Pumice  Stone  ;  in  which  I  have  made 
various  castings.  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  the  best  ma- 
terial I  have  ever  seen  for  mould  purposes.  It  will  stand  the  heat  o^ 
moulten  steel. 

For  Dental  purposes  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  mixed  with  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  Glycerine  containing  an  agreeable  perfume,  as  it  is 
then  always  ready  for  use.     Use  Lycopodium. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Osborn, 

South  Orange,  N.  J» 


SELECTED  ARTICLES. 


Matrices  and  Separators. 
By  Thos.  B.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  S.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  first  matrix  we  can  find  record  of  was  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  and  metal,  such  as  broken  files,  etc.,  used  to  make  a  temporary 
wall  for  a  decayed  tooth.  These  crude  appliances  were  used  with  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  matrix  of  to-day,  viz, — to  keep  the  first  lay- 
ers of  gold  in  position  and  making  a  simple  cavity  out  of  a  com- 
pound. These  matrices  were  used  by  wedging  them  between  the 
cavity  of  decay  and  an  adjoining  tooth.  This  appliance  was  improved 
later  by  Dr.  Louis  Jack,  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  to  the  profession  the 
well-known  "Jack  Matrix,"  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel,  grooved 
on  the  side  to  be  filled  against,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  a  piece 
of  wood  forced  between  it  and  the  tooth  posterior  or  anterior  as  the 
case  ma}^  be.  , 

On  account  of  its  rigidity  and  non-yielding  qualities  a  great  many 
imperfect  fillings  have  been  introduced,  and  no  doubt,  the  failures 
caused  b}^  this  method  led  many  in  the  profession  to  look  upon  it 
with  disfavor.  About  thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Kobert  Huey,  of  Phila- 
delphia invented  the  first  loop  matrix  ;  he  undoubtedly  recognized 
the  necessity  of  employing  metal  that  would  either  spring  or  stretch, 
and  with  this  in  view,  constructed  a  thin  band  of  platinum  about  35 
or  40  gauge  of  different  lengths.  These  bands  were  doubled  at  the 
ends  and  holes  were  punched  for  the  reception  of  a  screw,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  small  bar  of  steel  made  with  a  thread  and  nut  ;  this  was  put 
through  the  holes  in  the  band,  the  latter  was  drawn  around  the  tooth 
to  be  filled  ;  this  had  the  advantage  of  being  thin  and  flexible,  so  that 
the  filling  material  could  be  forced  between  it  and  the  margins  of  the 
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cavit}',  which  was  not  permissible  with  the  Jack  matrix  ;  also  it  was 
not  necessan'  to  have  an  adjoining-  tooth  to  keep  the  appliance  in 
place. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  matrices  have  been  offered  to  the  pro- 
fession, some  possessing  considerable  merit  while  others  are  nearly 
worthless  ;  in  glancing  at  the  list  thus  far  there  has  been  but  few  im- 
provements over  the  Huey  matrix,  and  the}^  are  nearly  all  based  upon 
the  same  principle. 

The  Brophy  and  Guilford  matrices  are  different.  Dr.  Brophy's  ma- 
trix is  a  continuous  band  and  the  Guilford  matrix  encircles  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tooth,  having  the  advantage  over  others  that  it  is 
only  placed  between  the  teeth  to  be  filled,  for  sometimes  the  teeth  are 
so  crowded  that  it  is  painful  to  force  an^'thing  like  a  steel  or  platinum 
hand  in  the  extra  spaces. 

In  regard  to  filling  materials  used,  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  you 
wish  a  failure  in  matrix-filling  use  cohesive  gold  at  the  margins  or  the 
beginning  of  your  filling,  and  you  will  be  called  upon  in  a  very  short 
time  to  refill  the  teeth. 

Non-cohesive  gold  must  always  be  used,  combining  it  with  tin  if  you 
wish;  m3'  practice  is  to  prepare  the  cavity  properly,  making  the  grooves 
for  anchorage  as  near  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth  as  possible 
and  adjust  the  matrix  ;  then  I  roll  gold  and  tin  together,  using  No.  4 
of  each,  adopting  the  method  first  brought  to  my  notice  b}'^  Dr.  A.  W. 
Harlan;  these  are  rolled  together,  cut  into  pellets  of  suitable  size,  and 
the  margin  end  floor  of  the  cavity  is  covered  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  this  combination,  care  being  exercised  to  force  a  portion  of  the 
soft  mass  between  the  matrix  and  the  margins,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  proper  instruments,  otherwise  the  margins  will  be  bruised 
and  failure  will  result. 

Beautiful  contour  work  can  be  done  by  loosening  the  band,  ordina- 
ril}^  the  elasticity  or  spring  of  the  matrix  is  all  that  is  required. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  way  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
non-cohesive  and  cohesive  gold,  than  by  using  it  in  this  connection, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  cohesive  gold  can  not  be  packed 
into  the  spaces  between  the  matrix  and  tooth,  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
gold  to  use  within  the  cavity  walls.  After  the  lining  of  tin  and  gold, 
the  tooth  should  be  filled  about  two-thirds  full  with  non-cohesive  gold, 
then  finish  with  cohesive  on  the  masticating  surface. 

Time  and  space  fbr])ids  me  the  discussing  of  the  many  different  the- 
ories of  preparing  cavities,  and  as  this  paper  does  not  esi)eeiall3'  treat 
of  that  subject,  very  little  will  be  said  ;  but  one  great  advantage  we 
have  in  matrix-filling  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  grooves  or 
retaining  pits  of  any  description  in  the  floor  of  the  cavity,  thereby 
saving  valuable  tooth  substance  at  the  point   where    they   should  be 
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strongest.  Another  important  factor,  it  is  far  less  painful.  After  the 
gold  has  been  inserted  and  the  matrix  removed,  finish  in  the  usual 
manner  which  does  not  require  much  time  as  there  is  very  little  sur- 
plus material  to  remove.  I  do  not  consider  the  Miller  matrix  super- 
ior to  that  of  Dr.  Jack's  for  the  reasons  that  when  wedged  in  place, 
it  has  no  yielding  qualities  and  considerable  space  is  required  between 
the  teeth  to  insert  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  contour  a  filling  with 
its  use  for  it  could  not  be  removed  after  building  the  gold  to  the  re- 
quired contour,  and  in  this  respect  the  Jack  appliance  is  preferable. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  about  separators  that  little  remains 
to  be  said,  Probably  the  best  and  most  used  at  this  time  is  the  in- 
strument invented  by  Dr.  Perry.  It  is  very  valuable  where  space  is 
required  which  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  wedg- 
ing. In  that  class  of  cases  where  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  neck,  wedges  of  cotton,  wood,  or  rubber  can  not 
be  successfully  emplo3^ed  without  impinging  on  the  gums,  thus  caus- 
ing inflammation.  The  separator  can  be  applied  and  slowly  spread 
without  causing  severe  pain  and  the  space  thus  obtained  is  surprising. 
They  are  also  valuable  in  separating  teeth  that  have  been  filled  with- 
out their  use  by  simply  applying  the  separator  to  procure  space  for 
proper  finishing.  They  are  also  useful  in  cases  where  the  teeth  are 
loosened  through  any  cause,  as  the  pressure  will  hold  them  firmly 
while  the  gold  is  inserted,  causing  less  pain  to  the  patient  and  abetter 
filling  will  be  made.  They  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Brophy 
and  Guilford  matrices. 

I  understand  that  a  universal  separator  is  being  made  that  will  re- 
place the  Parr  and  Perry  instruments.  There  is  a  necessity  for  such 
an  appliance,  as  those  now  in  use  can  not  be  employed  with  success 
in  many  cases,  as  the  bows  are  not  large  enough  to  pass  over  the 
laro;est  molar  tooth. 

Dental  Beview. 


MY    DENTAL  CREED. 
By  J.  B.  HoDGKiN,  D.   D.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  believe  the  etiology  of  dental  caries  is  still  a  mj^stery. 

I  believe  the  etiology  of  p3^orrhoea  alveolaris  is  as  vaguely  known 
as  that  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

I  believe  stopping  the  cavity  of  decay  stops  the  decay. 

I  believe  this  may  be  better  done  with  "judgment  "  than  with  gold. 

I  believe  in  Abbe^^'s  soft  gold  foil,  hand  pressure,  for  all  simple  cav- 
ities.    I  believe  that  where  "  judgment  "  says  gold  is  very  difficult  of 
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manipuhition,  I  have  no  right  to  take  risks.  It  is  my  patients  tooth, 
not  mine. 

I  believe  tin  foil  will  save  more  teeth  than  any  other  filling  mater- 
ial, and  that  in  grinding  surface  cavities  in  soft  teeth,  tin  and  gold 
combined  is  better  than  gold  alone. 

I  believe  that  in  all  approximal  cavities  in  Ijicuspid  and  molar  teeth, 
except  those  of  the  best  quality,  tinfoil  at  the  cervix  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  recurring  decay. 

I  oelieve  cohesive  foil  in  the  hands  of  two-thirds  of  the  operators  of 
the  present  day  is  a  delusion  and  snare  (always  excepting  W.  H  Mor- 
gan, John  C.  Story  and  one  other  man). 

I  believe  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  on  my  patient  a  fifty  dollar  filling 
if  I  do  half  a  day's  work,  for  the  sake  of  showing  what  I  can  do,  if  a 
five  dollar  filling  will  save  his  tooth. 

I  believe  in  amalgam  and  plastics  for  deciduous  teeth,  in  gutta-per- 
cha for  young  permanent  incisors  ;  that  amalgam  is  a  good  thing  for 
grinding  surface  fillings  ;  that  a  plastic  filling  renewed  from  time  to 
time  is  better  in  a  soft  tooth  with  a  large  cavity  under  twenty  j^ears 
than  metal  ;  that  recurrent  decaj-  is  a  more  serious  trouble  than  orig- 
inal caries,  that  amalgam  should  be  of  few  constituents  and  one  of 
these  be  copper  ;  that  all  approximal  amalgam  fillings  are  unsafe  ; 
that  front  tooth  amalgams  are  damnable  ;  that  five  years  should  be 
the  minimum  test  of  its  behavior  ;  that  amalgam  is  no  good  when 
placed  under  enamel  as  a  support. 

I  believe  that  a  tooth  pulp  is  better  in  the  tooth  than  out  of  it,  pro- 
vided it  has  not  been  exposed. 

I  believe  of  any  tooth  which  has  ached  from  pulp  exposure,  that 
that  pulp  will  die  within  four  years,  no  matter  how  treated,  capped,  or 
doctored. 

I  believe  that  zinc  phosphate  will  kill  pulps  ;  that  oxy-sulphate  of 
zinc  is  the  best  capping  material  ;  any  poison  strong  enough  to  kill  a 
microbe  or  bacterium  will  kill  the  tissue  on  whicli  that  M.  or  B.  is 
lodged  ;  that  the  germ  theory  of  disease  is  the  most  fascinating  ro- 
mance of  modern  invention  ;  that  any  decomposing  matter  irritates 
living  tissues  ;  that  we  do  lots  of  things  for  our  patients  wisely  and 
Well  without  knowing  why,  except  that  it  does  good. 

I  believe  that  when  a  round  gimlet  will  bore  a  square  liole  and  a 
sunbeam  can  be  made  to  describe  a  curve,  that  I  can  drill  to  the  end 
of  all  roots.  (I  believe  that  John  C.  Story  can  make  oxy-cliloride  stop 
short  just  at  the  end  of  tlie  pulp  canal,  for  he  says  so,  and  he  never 
told  a  lie.) 

I  believe  first  of  all  in  iodoform,  in  oil  of  cloves,  in  creosote  a  good 
deal  and  in  carbolic  acid  a  little  ;  in  aconite  and  iodine  and   no    pep- 
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per.  I  believe  in  local  blood-letting,  in  saline  purgatives  ;  and  I  donH 
believe  in  quinine  for  pericementitis. 

I  believe  a  good  plate  is  better  than  most  bridge-work  ;  that  a  band 
about  a  root  is  a  questionable  irritant  ;  that  I  ought  not  to  promise 
too  much  for  devitalized  teeth  ;  that  in  some  constitutions  a  pulpless 
tooth  is  irritating. 

I  believe  in  replantation  of  teeth  with  no  promises  to  patients  ;  that 
we  should  let  the  Younger  process  of  implantation  be  older  before  we 
take  the  exclusive  right  out  of  his  hands  to  practice  it ;  that  dry  bones 
can  only  live  by  a  miracle  and,  that  dentists  are  not  saintly  enough  to 
do  such  apostolic  work. 

I  believe  in  Norfolk  oj^stfers,  in  hog  fish,  in  Prewitt  of  Ky  ,  in  John 
C.  Story  and  W.  H.  Morgan,  but  I  don't  believe  all  they  say,  and  I 
believe  if  I  had  the  industry  of  Old  Point  mosquitoes  I  should  be  rich. 

I  believe  in  the  old  Virginia  gentleman,  kindly,  courteous,  benefi- 
cent ;  the  few  that  are  left  are  like  our  specimens  of  old  coin,  fast  be- 
coming uncurrent,  because  of  too  pure  metal  for  our  day  and  race  ;  to 
be  spoken  of  to  our  children  in  the  future  much  as  we  talk  of  Grecian 
statuary  or  Roman  eloquence,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever. 

And  I  believe  in  American  Dentistry,  in  separate  colleges  for  the 
education  of  dentists  and  I  believe  that  medical  men  are  no  judges  of 
dentistry  or  its  needs.  I  believe  that  dentistry  touches  medicine  at 
such  occasional  points  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  isolated  from  that 
science^  "  falsely  so-called  ;  "  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  a  few  things 
in  dentistry  all  the  way  to  the  bottom — if  there  is  any  bottom — bet- 
ter than  to  know  a  whole  lot  of  superficialities  in  medicine.  I  believe 
in  concentration  of  thought,  of  purpose,  of  work. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop.  Dental  Bevieio. 


PULPLESS  AND  ABSCESSED  TEETH. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dwindle,  in  New  York  society.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  pulpless  teeth  and  abscessed  teeth  ever  since  I  came 
into  the  profession.  My  methods  are  simple,  and  I  am  willing  to 
compare  my  success  with  anybody,  I  have  two  principles  by  which 
I  am  governed  in  treating  teeth  of  this  kind :  The  first  is  to  get  a 
vent,  the  second,  drainage.  These  two  principles  have  governed  me 
throughout  my  professional  life.  After  I  have  established  them  aiid 
washed  the  pulp  cavities  and  disinfected  them,  I  am  then  content  to 
simply  inject  through  the  pulp  cavity  and  the  foramen  of  the  tooth 
and  through  the  gums,  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  creosote.  if  I 
can  establish  drainage,  I  can,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  efi'ect 
a  cure.  I  endeavor  to  aid  nature  in  her  eff*orts  to  dispose  ot  foreign 
matter  and  if  I  have  established  this  in  the  right  degree,  cure  is  sure 
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to  follow.  I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  carobolic  acid  and  creosote.  I 
do  not  use  creosote  as  much  as  I  did  formerly,  because  carbolic  acid 
seems  to  be,  in  my  hands,  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  it.  I  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  foramen  in  a  normal  state,  or  as  near  to  that  as 
possible.     If  I  can  get  a  small  broach  through  it  I  am  satisfied. 

Many  3'ears  ago,  during  my  earlier  career  as  a  dentist,  an  incident 
occurred  when  all  my  efforts  were  tending  to  this.  The  idea  struck 
me  to  use  a  hydrostatic  process.  Like  Archimedes  of  old,  I  wa& 
ready  to  cry  "  Eureka."  I  adopted  that  system,  and,  after  adopting 
it,  I  kept  my  canals  free  from  debris.  Into  some  canals  I  could  not 
get  abroach,  because,  as  well  known  to  us  all,  they  sometimes  diverge 
at  almost  right  angles.  I  filled  my  broach  with  creosote  or  carbolic 
acid,  stopt  the  canal  with  rubber,  and  there  let  it  stay  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  with  a  blunt  instrument  I  would  press  on  it,  and  sud- 
denly give  it  an  impulse,  and  I  was  almost  sure  in  every  instance  to 
find  that  the  creosote  had  been  injected  to  the  extremity  of  the  root, 
and  to  the  gum  through  the  abscess,  as  indicated  by  the  white  color. 
I  have  seldom  been  obliged  to  use  these  means  twice  to  effect  a  cure, 
even  in  bad  abscesses.  I  believe  in  creosote,  and  I  believe  in  carbolic 
acid.  I  think  they  are,  together  and  singly,  among  the  best  agents 
we  have  for  stimulating  the  tissues,  inducing  granulation  and  effecting 
cure. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Hunter.. 
He  had  a  large  foramen  to  close,  and  it  was  not  practicable,  in  his 
estimation,  to  close  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  opened  like  a  funnel, 
with  the  largest  diameter  at  its  extremity.  Of  course  3^ou  cannot  fill 
a  tooth  of  that  kind  in  the  ordinary  way.  What  did  he  do  ?  He 
drilled  a  hole  opposite  the  appex  of  the  root  and  introduced  a  screw 
as  a  plug  and  then  filled  on  the  plug  closing  the  root  in  that  way. 

Hydrostatic  pressure  I  consider  invaluable  and  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before  discovering  it  myself.  Others  may  have  •  discovered  it 
before  or  since,  but  I  never  had  even  heard  of  it  till  that  time. 

Odontographic  Journal. 


BLIND  ABSCESS. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  in  N.  Y.  Society. — A  blind  abscess  should  be 
treated  like  blind  people.  Give  them  eyes  ;  give  them  vent.  Open 
thcDi  up  to  the  disinfecting  influences  of  the  air  and  what  else  you 
please.  Hew  down  into  it  and  clear  out  the  passages,  and  dont  you- 
forget  it.  Let  all  your  mugwumpian  ideas  of  filling  go  by  the  board. 
Be  sure  3'ou  are  right  and  go  straight  to  effect  your  purpose. 

What  is  disinfecting  '(  What  are  antiseptics?  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  them.     All  the   substances  named  are  simply  agents 
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that  hold  oxygen  with  a  loose  grip,  so  they  can  carry  it  into  the  ter- 
ritory where  the  greater  vacancy  exists  and  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
That  is  the  sesame  of  the  whole  thing — this  idea  of  holding  the  oxygen 
loosely  and  carrying  it  to  the  place  in  which  it  will  do  most  good. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  haunt  the  minds  of  most  of  the  speakers  has 
not  been  clearly  set  forth — how  to  fill  a  root  that  is  curved,  the  fora- 
men of  which  is  larger  than  the  main  canal.  Our  friend  Dwindle  puts 
51  hook  up  there,  finds  were  the  end  of  the  root  is,  and  takes  a  measure. 
I  say  measure  so  that  you  shall  not  go  through  the  end,  and  then  with 
ii  stiff  wire  bur,  made  a  little  shorter  than  the  tooth,  carry  the  material 
to  place. 

One  thing  more,  and  that  is,  do  not  be  afraid  of  mischief  coming 
about  from  microbes  and  those  kind  of  things.  Green  apples  give  the 
bo3's  the  bellyache,  and  those  disturbing  elements,  the  microbes,  they 
say,  gives  us  the  toothache.  How  much  do  we  know  about  microbes  ? 
Do  we  know  anything  of  their  life  history  ?  Do  we  know  anything  of 
the  results  that  will  follow  if  we  let  them  alone  ?  Are  they  always  poi- 
son, or  do  they  sometimes  do  good?  They  say  there  must  be  microbes 
to  make  pus  possible.  Pus  is  dead  blood.  When  the  scrum  is  killed 
it  is  not  capable  of  being  built  into  tissue.  Suppose  you  have  filled  a 
tooth,  and  there  comes  a  blind  abscess,  what  have  you  got  to  do  ? 
Just  cut  right  into  the  seat  of  the  mischief;  and  let  me  say,  gentlemen, 
if  I  never  see  you  again,  you  had  better  cut  fifty  times  when  you  do 
not  need  to,  and  then  to  forget  to  cut  once  when  you  do.  When  a 
pulp  is  dead  you  can  cut  through  gum,  alveolar  wall  and  all,  and  be 
sure  you  are  not  doing  mischief. — Odontographic  Journal. 

€ONN.  Y ALLEY  DenTAL  SoClETY,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS    DeNTAL  SoCIETY. 

Institute  of  Technology,  Boston^  Moss.  July  10th  to  13th,  Inclusive 

The  Connecticut  Yalley  Dental  Society  and  the  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society  will  hold  a  Union  Meeting  in  Boston  on  the  10th,  11th 
12th  and  13th  of  July  next,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

All  the  Dental  societies  in  New  England  will  be  invited  to  unite 
with  them,  so  that  the  meeting  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  programs  will  be  sent  out  by  the,last  of  June. 

The  work  of  the  meeting  will  consist  of  essays,  clinics  and  demon- 
strations in  Dental  Technics,  and  the  presentation  of  invitations  and 
improvements  by  members  of  the  profession. 

Essays  and  papers  will  be  given  on  subjects  of  practical  and  theore- 
tical importance. 
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Clinics  will  be  given  by  prominent  members  of  the  profession. 

Clinics  will  iii  all  cases  be  limited  t.o  actual  operations  with  the 
patient  in  the  chair. 

Under  Dental  Technics,  will  be  shown  methods  of  manipulation — 
process  not  require  the  presence  of  patients — preparation  of  materials 
and  making  of  instruments  by  members  of  the  profession. 

Introduction  of  new  inventions,  the  size  of  the  meeting  will  offer  a 
cood  opportunity  to  present  appliances  of  new  inventions.  Those  at 
a  distance  can  send  such  with  a  brief  description,  and  members  will 
be  appointed  to  present  them  at  the  meeting. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  professional 
journals. 

Members  of  the  profession  and  journals  are  requested  to  kindly 
extend  this  notice  as  far  as  possible.  Those  having  matters  of  interest 
under  any  of  the  above  heads  are  invited  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  committees  as  given  below 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  will  be  held  an  Exhibition  modeled 
after  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Exhibition  of  the  international  Medi- 
cal Congress."  Recognizing  the  connection  of  the  dental  profession 
with  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  persons  having  articles,  instruments  or 
materials  for  use  in  dentistry,  or  that  can  be  made  of  use  in  any  way^ 
are  cordially  invited  to  exhibit  them.  A  large  hall  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  space.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  for  exhibitors  who  desire  to  show  apparatus  requiring 
water  or  gas  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  janitor  or 
treasurer  of  the  hall. 

The  exhibition  of  motors  will  be  a  prominent  feature. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitors,  with  one  line,  descriptive 
of  their  exhibits,  will  be  printed  on  the  program. 

Members  of  the  profession  knowing  of  manufacturers  or  dealers  in 
new  or  interesting  articles,  are  requested  to  send  notice  to.  the  Secret- 
ary of  Committee  on  Exhibits. 
Secretary   of  Committee  on   Essays,    Dr.    A.  H.   Gilson,    10  Temple 

Place,  ]5oston,  Mass. 
Secretary  of  Committee  on   Clinics,  Dr.  E.  C.  Leach,  422  Columbus 

Avenue,  Boston. 
Secretary  of  Committee  on  Exhibits,   Dr.  W.    E.  Page,  Studio  Build- 
ing, Boston. 
Secretary  of  Committee  on  Motors,  Dr.  S.  C.  Stevens,  Evans  House, 
Boston, 
Please  reserve  the  above  dates  on  your  appointment  book. 
G.F.  Eams,  M.  D.  D.  D.  S.,   G2    Trinity  Terrace,  Boston,  Mass.  Sec- 
retary Mass.  Dental  Society. 
Geo.  a.  Maxfield,  D.  D.  S.,  Holyoke,  Mass,,  Secretary,  Conn.  Valley 
Dental  Society.  Boston,  Feb.  1st,  1888. 
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GALVANOPLASTIC  TOOTH  CROWNS. 


DR.  C.  E.  DIEHL,  PITTSBURGH. 

The  galvanoplastic  art  introduces  into  the  dental  laboratory  an 
entirely  new  method  for  the  manufacturer  of  gold  tooth  crowns,  which 
shall  be  in  every  detail  fac-similes  of  the  natural  organs.  A  gold 
tooth  crown,  as  made  by  the  swagging  process,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  metallic  ferrule,  with  one  end  closed  resembling  a  lead-pencil  top. 
Cusps  struck  up  in  dies  and  soldered  to  the  ferrule  do  not  give  it  a 
tooth-like  appearance. 

There  seems  to  prevail,  unfortunately,  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
which  are  the  most  important  features  of  a  tooth. 

The  greatest  efforts  have  been  directed  heretofore  toward  making 
the  cutting  or  masticating  surface  resemble  the  natural  tooth ,  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  prominent  features. 

The  cutting  and  masticating  surfaces  contribute  little,  if  any  toward 
making  a  tooth  look  real.  We  notice,  in  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons, 
the  cups  and  cutting  edges  are  much — in  many  cases  altogether- 
worn  away  ;  yet  the  teeth  present  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 

We  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  neglecting 
the  more  important  features — the  face  of  the  tooth,  the  neck,  the 
curves  from  neck  to  cups,  and  lateral  lines. 

To  imitate  these  lateral  lines  by  the  swagging  process  seems  practi- 
cally impossible.  Because,  the  circumference  of  the  tooth  is  smallest  at 
its  neck  ;  consequently,  if  a  swagging  tool  were  inserted  into  the  crown 
and  the  gold  made  to  conform  thereto,  the  tool  could  not  be  with 
drawn. 

To  overcome  such  a  difficulty  and  many  others,  we  have  recourse  to 
the  Hydroplastic  Art  :  The  art  of  depositing  metal  through  the 
-agency  of  dynamic  electricity  and  suitable  metal  solutions. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  gold  tooth  crown  by  the  galvanoplastic 
method,  care  and  some  experience  are  necessary.  Each  operator  must 
learn  what  his  battery  and  solutions  are  doing ;  whether  there  is  too 
little  gold  or  too  little  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  bath  and  whether 
the  current  of  electricity  is  too  strong  or  not  strong  enough. 

By  carefully  observing  the  actions  of  the  bath,  the  operator  will 
soon  learn  to  interpret  the  signs  which  they  indicate. 

The  first  step  as  in  other  methods,  is  to  get  a  perfect  measurement 
of  the  root  to  be  crowned.  Next,  to  select  a  well-shaped  natural 
tooth  of  porcelain  crown,  that  will  nearly  fill  the  space  which  the  fin- 
ished gold  crown  is  to  occupy. 

A  mold  is  made  of  the  natural  tooth  or  porcelain  crown  in  plaster 
of  Paris  ;  a  two-piece  mold  will  answer  in  nearly  all  cases.     A  casting 
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gate  is  then  cut,  the  mould  fitted  carefully  together  and  a  tooth  pat- 
tern cast  of  a  suitable  fusible  metal. 

The  tooth  pattern  is  then  fitted  into  the  space  furnished  by  the  bite 
for  length,  and  to  the  measurement  of  the  root.     This  is  easily  done. 

The  fusible  metal  tooth  pattern  is  quite  soft ;  an  ordinary  rubber 
scraper  is  the  only  tool  necessary.  Finish  with  a  series  of  graded  grit 
powders. 

Bore  a  small  hole  into  the  top  of  the  tooth  pattern  ;  do  not  let  the 
drill  pierce  the  cutting  or  masticating  surface. 

The  hole  is  for  the  insertion  of  a  brass  or  copper  wire  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  wire  will  answer  for  a  handle.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  put  the  tooth  pattern  into  the  various  baths,  providing  the 
pattern  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  oil  or  grease.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  all  galvanoplastic  operations. 

The  first  bath  is  one  of  copper,  made  of  a  simple  salt  of  copper,  the 
sulphate  for  example,  or  a  double  salt  of  copper — the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  copper.     The  formula  will  be  given  further  on. 

Fill  a  glass  jar,  holding  about  one  pint,  with  the  copper  solution. 
Lay  two  copper  rods  across  the  top  of  the  jar  ;  attach  to  one  by  a  cop- 
per wire,  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  to  the  other  rod 
the  wire  proceeding  from  the  negative  pole — generall}^  zinc.  The  lit- 
tle rods  thus  become,  one  positive  the  other  negative. 

The  tooth  pattern  which  is  to  receive  the  galvanoplastic  deposit  is 
suspended  in  the  copper  bath  by  the  wire  handle  previously  inserted 
from  the  negative  rod,  and  is  known  as  the  cathode. 

From  the  positive  rod  is  suspended  a  plate  of  metal,  such  as  the 
bath  contains  in  solution,  which  at  present  is  copper.  This  plate  is 
known  as  the  anode.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tooth  pattern  (cathode)  will  be  coated  with  a  fine 
film  of  copper,  the  thickness  of  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  operator.  It  is  best,  however,  to  allow  the  deposit  to  accumu- 
late to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper. 

The  copper-covered  tooth  pattern  is  now  taken  out  of  the  copper 
bath,  rinsed  in  clear  warm  water  and  transferred  to  a  jar  containing 
about  one  pint  of  gold  solution.  The  little  rods  perform  the  same 
office  as  before,  except  the  copper  plate  anode  is  dispensed  with,  and 
one  of  gold  or  platina  substituted. 

If  the  battery  and  solution  is  in  harmony,  metallic  gold  will  be  de- 
posited on  the  copper-faced  tooth  pattern  in  a  few  moments.  The 
process  is  continued  till  the  required  thickness  of  gold  is  attained. 

It  usuall  takes  about  twelve  hours  treatment  to  complete  the  depos- 
ition of  gold.  The  time,  however,  is  of  little  conseci^uence,  as  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  without  much  attention. 

When  the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  work  is  taken  from 
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the  bath,  washed,  buffed  and  burnished.  The  wire  handle  is  now 
withdrawn,  the  crown  carefully  picked  up  with  tweezers  and  passed 
rapidly  to  and  fro  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  fusible  metal  will 
melt  and  run  out,  leaving  within  the  grasp  of  the  tweezers  a  beauti- 
ful gold  crown.  If  the  crown  is  a  little  large  at  the  neck,  it  should  be 
replaced  in  the  gold  bath,  with  the  outside  of  the  crown  protected 
from  a  further  deposit  by  "  stopping  off  varnish  ;"  gold  will  then  de- 
posit on  the  inside,  thereby  reducing  the  diameter  at  its  neck. 

A  galvanic  battery  may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of  elements ^ 
Smee,  Danniel,  Bunsen,  Grove,  Grenet,  or  Le  Clanche. 

COPPER  SOLUTIONS. 

JSFo.  1. — Stir  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  water, add  cyanide 
of  potassium,  till  the  liquid  becomes  colorless. 

^o.  2. — Water  12^  parts,  and  cj^anide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
soda,  acetate  of  copper  and  bisulphite  of  soda,  each  ^  part.  Mix  the 
acetate  of  copper  in  one-fifth  of  the  water,  add  the  water  drop  by  drop 
at  first.  This  salt  is  difficult  to  mix  in  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of 
water.  When  the  acetate  of  copper  is  dissolved,  add  the  carbonate  of 
soda.  Add  one-fifth  more  water  and  the  bisulphite  of  soda.  The  li- 
quid now  becomes  a  dirty  yellow.  Add  the  remaining  three-fifths  of 
water  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  result  should  be  a  colorless 
liquid.  If  after  the  cyanide  is  all  dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  not  en- 
tirely colorless,  the  cyanide  was  not  pure.  To  remedy  the  evil,  add  a 
little  more  cyanide.  If  we  desire  a  perfectly  limpid  bath  the  solution 
must  be  filtered. 

'^o.  3. — Sulphate  of  copper,  1  pound  ;  and  water,  20  oz. 

This  bath  must  always  be  kept  saturated,  new  supplies  of  the  cop- 
per salt  must  be  added.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  suspending  a 
muslin  bag  containing  the  salt,  in  the  solution.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phuric, acetic  or  citric  acid  increases  the  conductivity  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution,  at  the  same  time  improving  it  materially. 

GOLD  SOLUTIONS. 

'^o.  1. Chloride  of  gold,  1  part;  and  c^^anide  of  potassium,  3  parts^ 

distilled. 

;Xo.  2. — Phosphate  of  sodium,         -         -         -         6  parts. 

Bisulphate  of  sodium,    .         -         -         -  1  part. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  and 

Metallic  gold,  each    .         -         -         -         y\^  part. 

Distilled  or  rain  water   -         -         -         -  100  parts. 
The  metallic  gold  is  first  reduced  to  a  chloride. 

STOPPING  OFF  VARNISH. 

Yellow  wax         .         .         -         -       t  parts. 
Resin  (fine  yellow)         -         -  10  parts. 

Sealing  Wax       _         -         .         -         4  parts. 
Peroxide  of  iron  -         -        -         -     2  parts. 
Chloro  Gutta  Percha. — Varnish  of  gutta-percha  and  chloroform  will 
also  do  for  "stopping  off." 

The  surface  of  the  anode  should  always  correspond  in  size  with  the 
cathode. 


DR.    M.    L.    LONG'S 

FLASK    FOR    VULCANIZING 

PARTIAL  CASES  AND  REPAIR  JOBS- 


This  flask  is  intended  for  partial  cases  ;  cases  where  the  tooth  rests  againit 
the  natural  gum,  temporary  sets  where  no  rim  is  intended  to  be  on  the  outside  and 
for  repair  cases  of  either  vulcanite  or  celluloid. 

For  partial  cases  grind  the  teeth  so  they  will  rest  against  the  model  and 
secure  them  to  the  base  plate.  Fill  the  flask  nearly  full  of  plaster,  and  press  the 
model,  with  the  teeth  attached  to  the  base  plate  into  this,  until  the  plaster  rises  above 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  which  should  be  below  the  edge  of  the  flask  so  that 
the  cover  will  fit  over  without  touching  the  teeth.  The  edges  of  the  teeth  should 
be  at  least  a  quarter  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  flask. 
The  flask  is  intended  for  all  cases  where  the  packing  of  the  rubber  is  done/row  the 
inside.  When  the  model  is  buried  into  the  plaster  within  the  flask,  the  plaster 
that  rises  in  excess  is  scraped  off"  flush  with  a  strait  edge  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  flask.  The  plaster  is  now  made  Haring  so  that  what  is  added  and  adheres 
to  the  cover  may  part  easily.  When  the  plaster  sets  it  is  varnished  and  oiled, 
and  plaster  poured  on  and  the  cover  set  in  place.  When  hard  separate  the 
parts,  remove  the  base  plate  and  all  adhering  wax  around  the  pins  of  the  teeth, 
pack  and  vulcanize.     The  same  directions  apply  for  repair  cases. 


Price  Malleable  Iron, 


each,  75  cents. 
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DOUBLY  R£nNED 


O     O    O      C, : 


jkGOLDfOll. 


\   PHILADELPHIA^ 


.^-^I^UUCHO^-. 


ICHICAGO 


g      620  RACE  ST.  "^  'Vf?%    514.  WABASH  AVE 


COHESIVE.         EXTRA-COHESIVE. 
SOFT  OR  SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  In  Quality.  Does  not  Ball  up 
under  the  plugger.     Its  absolute  purity  is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Exhibits  great 
softness  under  the  burnisher.  Possesses^  a  wonderful 
amount  of  durability  and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  yi  ounce, 

H       I  /        n 

/4 


oo  I  Per  5^  ounce, 


7  75 


;^i5  oo 
30  00 


t@mr@r*@  Flattie  ^@M 


We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  h&Tt 
introduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  "Steurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  anj 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
uaed: — 

1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
(which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  sensitive 
teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
•mall  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurers  Plastic  Gold,  because 
the  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
ment, do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Price  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2  50.    Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

DENTAL   DEPOTS. 
620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

1,000    DPHsTE 

Extra  Tough  Gold  Pellets. 

Nos.  1-4,  1-2,  3-4,  1,  1  1-2,  2,  and  assorted 
^4.00  per  ^  ounce.  J30.00  per  ounce. 

JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenwe,  Chicago. 


Dr.  M.  L.  LONG'S    POLISHING    STRIP    CARRIER. 


Cut  full  size. 


The  above  appliance  will  be  found  veiy  handy  in  using  polishing 
strips  between  the  molars  and  bicuspids.     All  steel,  nickel-plated. 
Price,  each,  .....  $1.75. 


WATTS' 

CRYSTAL  GOLD. 

''^4-(^0  per  one-eiglitk  ounce. 
JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

NERVE  BROACHES 

THE  BEST 

Assorted  Sizes. 

'       NERVE  PASTE. 

?!LrsEnic  and  CrEDsntE. 
35  Cents  per  Bottle. 

SPUNK. 

"OR    DRYING    OUT    CAVITIES. 

Price  per  oz 20 

•'     in  bulk,  per  lb....    $1.25 


SEPARATING  FILES. 

J.  M,  EARNESTS  MAKE  ARE  THE  VERY 
BEST  WITHOUT  DOUBT. 

No.  000,  per  dozen $1.25 

All  other  numbers,  per  dozen .     1.00 

JOHNSON  &  LUND. 

THERMOMETERS. 

^or  "V-a.lca.n.izers- 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE. 

PHENOL  SODIQUE. 

50  Cents  per  Bottle. 
FLASKS    FOR 

"vcrxjO-A-asriziisra- 


Malleable  Iron,  Each. 
Brass 


.75 
$1.50 


Orange  Wood  for  Wedging. 


Per  bundle, 


ID  Cts. 


DENTAL  FLOSS  SILK. 


Price,  plain,  per  dozen,    .     .     75 
"         "        **    spool,     .     .     10 


Price,  waxed,  per  dozen,  .    ;^i.50 
"  ''  "    spool,  .         15 


JOHNSON  &  LUND,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

SEperatino  FOgb. 

''FROIDS."  I 

Per  dozen $1.00  I  Per  box. 


FOR 
COUNTING  DISKS. 


25o. 


MEDICINE   BOTTLES. 

A  small  square  glass  bottle,  with  ground  glass  stopper,  for  Office 
Preparations.     The  stopper  is  flat  on  top  to  receive  a  label. 

Per  dozen 80  c. 

Each 07  c. 
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It  Retains  its  Brightness. 
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C?2.  Troy. 


ALLOY. 


TRADE  MARK. 
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<^----'     SOLE  JFMOPBIETOMS,  . 

620  Race  St.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
5U  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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One 

Two-thirds 

One-third 


Impervious  to  the  Secretions  of  the  Mouth. 
Ounce  Package $  3.00 


2.00 

IJ 


Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5.40 

Three        "  "  "  "      7.65 

Four  "  *'  "  "      9.75 

Five  "  "  "  " •   •   •    11.75 

Ten  "  "  <'     *        '*      .    .    .  20.00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

^~  REDUCTION    IN    PRICES^  ~~~^ 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber, 
almost  one- eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
cannot  be  broken.  Their  sides  can  be 
pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  lip  or 
spout  for  pouring  out  soft  plaster.  The 
plaster  that  remains  in  them  and  becomes 
set  can  be  thoroughly  crushed  and  re- 
moved by  squeezing  the  sides  of  the 
bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in 
diameter  by  3^  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH. 


POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM     FROM    SHRINKAGE. 


oz.  Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
in  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  cavity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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WORKS    WITH     GREAT    PLASTICIYY    AND    PACKS    DENSELY. 
Per  ounce     $  3.00 


half  ounce 

two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time, 
three     "  •' 

four        "  "  " 

five         "  "  •* 

ten  "  "  " 


1.50 
5.40 
7.65 
9.75 
11.75 
20.00 


When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


Virgin    White    Alloy    for    Front    Teeth. 

The  prominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Freedom  fkom  Shrinkage.  Fillings 
made  of  this  Amalgam,  in  tubes  five  or  six  times  the 
diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  **  leakage 
test,"  with  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  perceptible  in- 
dications of  permeation  of  fluid.  Though  designed  es- 
pecially for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand  mastication 
well  anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown  cavities, how- 
ever, we  recommend  the  Extra  Tough  Gold  and 
Platina  Alloy,  as  tliat  is  made  with  special  regard 
to  edge  strength. 

JPBICES 

$2.00 

;'    half  ounce 1.00 

"    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 3.80 

'    three     "  '•  "  5.40 

'    four      "  "  "  6.80 

"five       "  "  "  8  00 

"ten        "  "  " 15.00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 


Per  ounce 


Dentists'   Amalgam. 


"Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest." 


THE 


DENTISTS 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


It  is  composed  of  pure  metals  only.  It  contains  no  Cadmium  or 
Bismuth.  It  will  not  discolor  the  teeth,  or  shrink  from  the  cavity  walls; 
in  a  word,  it  will  not  expand,  contract,  or  oxidize.  It  requires  less 
MERCURY  in  the  process  of  Amalgamation  than  any  other.  For  toughness, 
Strength,  and  resistance  it  has  no  equal. 

Price,  per  Ounce,     -----  $5.00 

"      Half  Ounce,  -  -  -  -        2.50 

"  •*      Quarter  Ounce,         -  -  -.  1.25 

"Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  yood." 


Metals,  such  as  Cadmium  and  Bismuth,  are  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Dentists'  Amalgam.  This  secures  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  greater  bulk  per  ounce  than  in  other  Alloys. 


This  Amalgam  having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  and  approved  by  the  best  practitioners,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  of  the  numerous  testimonials  we 
have  to  sustain  its  already  well-earned  reputation. 


JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago^ 


ONYX 


CEMENT. 


TWO  COLORS. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 
Sole  Agents. 


EXACT  Size  op  the  $1.50  Packa.ge. 
j^    I^liosplisite    of   Zinc- 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  First-Class  Filling  than  any  other  ofiered  to  the  profession. 

Prize  Package  containing  1  color,        $1.00 

2  clors,  1.50 

Each  package  of  the  "Onyx"  Cement  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  the 
/Asbestos  Felt, "  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 

PHOSPHAITB    OP    zing! 

PREPARED  BY  DR    C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those 
desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and 
as  a  nerve  cap. 

Price,  per  package,        -       -       -       -        $2.00 

JAPANESE    bTbULOUS    PAPER^ 

REDUCTION    IN    PRICE- 
OVLX    0-^^7"rL    IirDaportsitiozi. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct  frona 
Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  topay  to  the  importers,  which  enables  us  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

Price,  per  100  Sheets,         -        - $  .40 

♦'   500       "  -        - 1.75 
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RUBBER  DAM  IN  TINS. 

1-2  rovLrid.,  $1-50- 

Extra  TnuQti  CDtfer-Dam  RutibEr. 


^a.c!k:eca.  iji 


TRADE 


Tin.  Oa^xis. 


MARK. 


ivd:st3a.-va.fa.ct-a.re<a.  e^ipxeselyr  for 

JOHNSON    &   LUND, 

620  RA.CB  ST.,  PHILA.  614  TV  ABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  professJon  to  a  new  article  of  Rubber 
Dam,  made  in  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Para  Rubber,  no  adulteration  being  used 
In  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber,  sufficient  of  sulphur  only  being 
used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  83^  inches  wide  and  from  3^  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  is  packed  in  metal  tubes,  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible,  In  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very 
materially  in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 

Frice. 

Per  can  containing  3^1b.    Thin per  yard,    $1.00 

"  "  K  "     Medium "  1.50 

"  "  3^  '•     Thick "  2.00 

Sent  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 

RUBBER    DAM^BY"tHE    YArS 

35  Inches  Wide.    There  is  none  made  wider- 

The  Best  Coffer-Dam  Rubber. 

Impossible  to  make  any  better.      35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber  Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  so  that 
we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession,  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.  Some  time  fince  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  Coffer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  veky  superior  article,  to  supply  a  customer  who  was  impressed  with 
the  advertisement  of  the  same.  The  result  was  that  he  found  it  tender,  and  returned  it  to  us 
unfit  to  be  used.    "We  replaced  it  with  our  own,  with  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied. 

Thin per  yard,    $1.00 

Medium "  1.50 

Thick "  2.00 

:CAUTION: 

.  Much  of  the  Coffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots  and  offered  by  their  travelers 
is  but  261^  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  less  material  to  the  yard  than  ours.  For  instance,  our 
Medium  35  inches  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  cheap  as  261^  inches  of  equal  quality  would  be 
at  $1,123^  per  yard. 

JOHNSON     &    LUND, 

620  Race  St,,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED 


MODELLINg  (COMPOSITION 


FOR 


Taking  Impressions  of  the  Mouth,  or  any  other  Purpose 
.    where  a  Perfect  Impression  is  Required. 


DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  hot  water,  and  when  soft  enough 
work  into  the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers  ;  place  it  in  the  cup,  and  then  soften  tne 
Burface  with  dry  heat.  This  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  body.  It  takes 
a  better  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  bt  used  exclusively,  wet 
the  fingers  occasionally  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  oil  the  impression  before  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the  Composition  can  be  easily 
removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 


No.  O.— -EXTRA  SOFT.— This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frequent  use.    They  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 
^  •■<*i  No.  1. — SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths,  and 
softens  at  a  low  heat ;  hardens  in  twominutes. 

No.  2. — MEDIUM.— This  grade  is  mostly  used,  and  requires  a 
hlfirher  heat  to  soften  than  No  1,  and  sets  quicker. 

No.  3. — For  use  in  hot    weather;  requires  a  higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  2, 
and  hardens  quicker 

No.  2  'Will  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified. 


Price  per  Pound, 


$1.25.       Per  Half-Pound  Box, 


$0.63. 
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J>^  JIcw  piscovery.       fi,  ]^ew  piscovery 

FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  LIQUID  NITROUS  OXIDE! 

The  Vegetable  Anaesthetic. 


WATER 

FLAVOR  VIED  Win 

CHECKER  ilBERRV 


* 


It  is  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  peculiar  to  other  Angesthetics. 
On  the  contrary,  it  builds  up  the  tissues,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  adds  oxygen 
to  the  system.  The  properties  of  the  herbs  from  which  it  is  manufactured  are 
hypnotic,  diaphoretic,  stimulative,  and  anti-spasmodic.  The  patient  awakens  from 
the  sleep  refreshed  and  cheerful,  and  reports  the  sensations  and  effects  as  mofit 
agreeable.  It  is  given  to  the  youngest  children,  the  most  sensitive  persons,  as  well 
as  the  aged  and  enfeebled,  and  no  injury  has  resulted,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
Anaesthetic  can  result  from  its  inhalation. 

As  an  assurance  of  the  safety  and  perfect  reliability  of  this  new  Vapor,  we 
publish  the  following  recommendation  from  physicians  and  dentists  who  have 
been  and  are  now  nsing  the  new  Vegetable  Ansesihetic: 
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""We  have  used  the  Vegetable  Anaesthetic  since  January,  1886-~over  a  year— 
exclusively  in  our  practice,  both  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  minor  operations  in 
surgery.  We  have  administered  it  repeatedly  in  heart  disease,  severe  lung  dis- 
eases, Briglit's  diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  where  the  patients  were  so  feeble  as  to  require 
assistance  in  walking,  many  of  them  under  medical  treatment,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  we  could  ask.  No  irritation,  suffocation  nor  depression,  and  so  pleasant 
to  inhale — in  fact,  from  its  many  good  qualities,  we  oan  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
as  the  Anaesthetic  of  the  age,  and  should  very  much  regret  going  back  to  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  and  ether.  Frizzbl  &  "Williams,  Dentists, 

Lee  Hall,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  gasometer,  inhaling  bottle  and  inhaler^ 
together  with  the  different  sizes  of  rubber  tubing  necessary.  The  advantages  of  a 
gasometer  over  a  gas-bag  must  be  self-apparent.  The  "Vapor  left  in  a  bag  after  an 
operation  soon  evaporates  ;  but  it  will  remain  in  a  gasometer  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  much  more  convenient  and  always  ready. 

The  bottle  acts  as  an  indicator,  likewise  a  stop-valve.  No  vapor  can  escape 
through  the  water  until  inhaled,  and  should  the  patient  stop  inhaling,  it  is  at  once 
detected,  as  the  faintest  inhalation  causes  the  water  to  bubble. 

Directions. — Fill  the  tank  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  water  • 
balance  the  upper  part  of  gasometer  so  that  a  faint  bubble  will  be  forced  from  the 
water  in  the  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  end  of  long 
glass  tube,  and  flavor  slightly  with  checkerberry  ;  change  the  water — say  every 
100  gallons  of  vapor  used. 

I=»  IBICES: 

Gasometer,  with  double  wall  and  spigot  for  waste  water $13  00 

100  gallon  Cylinder,  empty 10  00 

200      "  "  "      10  oa 

500      "  "  "       22  00 

100  Gals.  Vapor.  2^0.  per  gal 2  50* 

200     "  "      2>^c.        " 5  00 

500     "  " 12  50 

Connection ^ I  OO 

Indicator  and  Safety  Bottle 2  00 

Inhaler,    Improved 10  00 

Rubber   Face  Piece |  00 

Small    Rubber  Tubing per   foot  16 

Medium       "  "       "  25 

Large  Size "  35 

Tripod  for  100. gal.  cylinder 4  00 

"    200. gal.        "         5  oO 

I  oz.  Checkerberry 50. 

Boxing  Extra. 

Analysis  of  Vapor  made  by  James  F.  Babcock,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist,  State- 
Assayer  and  Inspector  of  Liquors,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Boston  University 
and  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

"Vegetabli  ANiESTHETic  Co. : 

Gentlemen. — I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  cylinder  containing  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  Anjesthetic  manufactured  by  your  Company,  and  find  that 
the  same  consists  of  a  basis  of  nitrous  oxide,  combined  with  the  volatile  active 
principles  of  several  well-known  vegetable  anodynes  and  sedatives,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  its  efficiency.  I  find  the  Anaesthetic  to  be  free  from  chloro- 
form (which  has  sometimes  been  detected  in  compressed  gas),  and  that  it  is  likewise 
free  from  any  dangerous  or  objectionable  constituents.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
this  Anaesthetic  to  dentists  and  others  as  worthy  of  general  confidence. 

Respectfully,  Jambs  F.  Babcock. 

JOHIsrSON'  &  L.TJ3^D, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHIL  ADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 
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KNOXVILLE  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

NO.  11  ASYLUM  STREET,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.     • 

Where  may  be  found  a  complete  Assortment  of  Dental  Supplies.     I  keep  all 
Dental  Goods  and  Instruments  Made  and  Handled  by 

JohirLSon  &  IvULnd, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor: 


JAMES  M.  EARNEST, 

MANUFACTUKERS    OF 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

NO.  2I2I  SARGEANT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Oct.  1888. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dental  Depot 

2007i  Second  Ave. 

T.  M.  ALLEN,  D.  D.  S.,  Proprietor. 

Has'constantly  on  band  a  large  stock  of  Jobnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Artificial 
Teetb,  Extra  Tougb  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgams,  Onyx  Cement,  Latlies,  Vulcanizers 
Impression  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 

N.  B. — Special  attention  given  to  selecting  teetb,  wben  samples  and  models 
are^furnisbed. 


CHAS.  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

ENTISTS*  FINE  G 


IB  FOU, 


Soft,  or  Non-Adhesive,  and  Adhesive. 
ALL    FROM    ABSOLUTELY     PURE    GOLD. 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 

January,  1889. 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 

Improved  Dental  Lathe,  No.  i. 


In  the  construction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  intro- 
duced several  novelties 
which  only  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
|<)f  the  spindle  is  made 
with  a  split-chuck  and 
collar,  which  admits  of 
the  mandrels  being 
changed  with  great  fa- 
cility, and  Insures  their 
running  true.  The  other 
end  of  the  spindle  is 
made  taper  to  can  y  brush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  In  the  next  place,  the  ta- 
ble, which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted  with 
two  drawers,  extends  about  1^  inches  further  in 
the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in  front  of  it, — 
thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  operator  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  table  room  upon  which  to  lay  articles 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand.  The  driving- 
wheel  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  24 
pounds.  This  great  weight  and  enlarged  diameter, 
in  combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assures  Its  running  with  great  ease,  power  and  ra- 
pidity. 

The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  permits 
of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six  inches, — 
thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened  without 
taking  It  ofl.  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will  be 
found  three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass 
shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads  fitted  in 
J  oh-  son  &  Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Cor- 
undum Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucke 
which  screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using 
with  corundum  wheels  made, without  metal  cen- 
tres. 

The  Lathe  is  neatly  painted  and  gilded,  and  Is 
so  beautifully  modeled  that  it  is  quite  an  addition 
to  the  operating  room,  when  it  is  desirable  to  use 
It  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe  Is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  very 
small  compass.  The  spindle  is  fitted  with  an  ap- 
pliance to  take  up  any  lost  motion. 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  T)elonglng  to 
this  Lathe  see  page  20  of  adv.  and  note  at  foot  of 
same  page. 

Price  Complete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks 
boxed,  ^IT'.OO- 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Principal    Depot  and    Manufac- 
tory, 620  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Branch  Depot,  514  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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IMPROVED 


The  stand  and  table  of  this  Lathe  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  stand 
and  table  of  J.  &  L.  Improved  Lathe,  No.  i.  (See  page  17.)  The  Lathe 
Head  is  an  exceedingly  fine  article,  the  workmanship  and  materials  being 
of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fitted  and  so  arranged 
that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can  be  taken  up  with  rapidity 
and  accuracy.  It  is  furnished  with  a  cone  screw  on  one  end  and  a  split 
chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a  cross-pin  at  the  rear 
end.  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  mandrels,  thus  giving  them 
very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with  handsome  metal  screw- 
caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley- wheels  are  highly  finished,  and  the  frame- 
work is  Japanned.  The  Lathe  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  packed  in  a 
very  small  compass. 

Lathe  Complete,  with  ten  Chucks ;^2  2.oo 

*'      Without  Chucks 19.00 

For  cuts  of  the  ten  Chucks  and  Mandrels,  see  page  20  of  advertisement. 

TOnnsrsoiNr  az  Hixrasrr:), 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head,  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wheel 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentists'  Lathe  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fit- 
ted, and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can 
be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  finished  with  a  cone-screw 
on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a 
cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  man- 
drels, thus  giving  them  very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with 
handsome  metal  screw-caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley-wheel  are  highly  fin- 
ished, and  the  frame-work  Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and  mandrels  are  sup- 
plied with  the  lathe,  if  desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  see^page 
of  advertisements  and  note  at  foot  of  page  20.)^] 


PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks  ,    ,    , 
Head,  without  chucks 


•  8.00 
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Chucks  and  Mandrels  for  Lathe-Head  No.  4,  and 
Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Lathe,  No.  2. 


Nos.  I,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4 
will  carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5 ,  6  and  7  are  screw  man- 
drels for  the  improved  metal-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10 
are  brass  chucks  fitting  upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corun- 
dum wheels  on. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 

.     • 

.   ^3-50 

No.  I, 

•  $   .30 

No.  5, 

35 

No.  2, 

45 

No.  6, 

40 

No.  3, 

60 

No.  7, 

45 

No.  4, 

1. 00 

No.  8,  9,  10,  each, 

25 

"'    Note. — A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  1.     Lathe  Head  No.  1 
and  Socket  Lathe  Head  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10.     Illustrated  above. 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  i. 


■":  This  Lathe  Head  Is  furnished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which'allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
hanged  with  great  facility,and  Insures  their  moving  true;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
aper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
rels  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  in  Johnson  & 
jQnd's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Corundum  Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
orewon  to  oneofthe  mandrels,  for  using  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  Forthe 
uts  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonging  to  this  Lathe  Head  see  p.  22  of  adv.  and  note  at  bot- 
om  of  same  page.    PRICE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDRELS  AND  CHUCKS,  $S,00. 

The  Lawrence  Driving- Wheel. 

This  is  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  foot-power  ever 
offered  for  general  use  to  the 
profession.  The  Wheel  mea- 
sures 1 8^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighs  45  pounds. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  hand- 
somely painted,  and  each 
wheel  is  furnished  with  a 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  wheel,  when  at  rest, 
off  the  centre  and  ready  for 
action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel-  •  • 
Cord  and  Coupling 


$11.00 
.50 
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HAITD  I^iLTHE  Ho.  6 


The  above  cut  represents  a  portable  Hand  Lathe  for  dental 
purposes.  It  is  well  made  and  weighs  only  2  pounds,  making  it 
valuable  for  a  traveling  outfit.  The  Lathe  is«furnished  at  its  shoulder 
with  parting  nuts  for  holding  large  wheels,  and  the  mandrels  are 
furnished  with  three  different  sized  threads,  which  will  accommodate 
any  size  of  the  metal  centre — can  be  used  with  the  brass  chucks 
furnished  with  the  Lathe.  We  also  furnish  a  cone  screw  for  brush, 
felt  wheels,  etc. 


No.  5  Hand  Lathe  without  Chucks .    $2.50 

No.  5  Hand  Lathe  with  Chucks ^  .    .    »    .    .      3.00 

Extra  Chucks,  each 25 


Johnson  &  Lund, 

620  RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  "WABASH  AVE,,  OHIOAGO. 
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Hand  and  foot  lathe. 


The  above  cut  illustrates  our  HAND  AND  FOOT  LATHE.  It  is  made  with  & 
fiplit-Chuck  similar  to  the  one  fitted  to  our  Improved  Dental  Lathe  and  various 
Lathe  Heads.  It  is  furnished  with  a  taper  Mandrel  for  the  accommodation  of  Brush 
Wheels,  Felt  Wheels,  Cones,  etc.,  and  with  a  universal  Mandrel  which  will  fit  any 
■iie  of  Corundum  Wheel,  Cone  or  Cup,  made  with  the  Improved  Brass  Centre,  from 
the  very  smallest  to  the  largest  and  thickest  sizes.  We  also  send  with  the  Lathe 
^ree  brass  Chucks  (illustrated  on  page  20  of  adv.),  which  screw  upon  the  Universal 
Mandrel  for  the  convenience  of  those  preferring  to  use  Corundum  Wheels  without  the 
metallic  centre.  The  Lathe  weighs,  with  two  mandrels  and  three  brass  Chucks,  com- 
plete, seven  pounds  and  twelve  ounces.  The  geared  wheels  are  machine-cut,  and  the 
workmanship  throughout  is  of  the  best  description. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE .   .    $6.50 
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Jacksonville,  Florida,  Dental  Depot, 

No.  19  East  Bay  Street. 

A.  P.  FRIES  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

Dealers  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Teeth,  Extra  Tough 
Rubber,  Crimson  Brown  Rubber,  Jet  Black  Rubber,  Light  and  Dark 
Red  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgam,  Onyx  Cement,  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Lathes,  Vulcanizer  Impression  Cups,  and  a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods 
generally. 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere  give  them  a  call. 


January,  '88. 


M-  ^.  3PENCE^  §  C0., 

195  A-NH  197  \Ar.  JSEIVSNTH  SXREET, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEALEKS  IN 

Artificial  Teeth  and  all  Varieties  erf  Dental  Goods, 
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DR.  CHUPEIN'S  COPPER  AMALGAM. 

Copper  amalgam  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  the  teeth  except 
Gutta  Percha.  Its  only  drawback  being  its  inability  to  hold  its  color  in 
the  mouth.  As  far  as  has  been  observed  it  neither  contracts  nor  expands, 
but  absolutely  fills  the  cavity.  It  has  considerable  edge  strength.  While 
it  turns  to  almost  an  inky  blackness,  it  does  not  discolor  the  tooth  bone. 
It  sets  very  slowly,  especially  when  used  without  squeezing  the  excess  of 
mercury  out  of  it,  and  it  does  not,  on  tljis  account,  seem  to  be  applicable 
for  contour  work.  It  is  applicable  for  back  teeth  in  either  jaw,  and  on 
distal  surfaces ;  and  particularly  for  desperate  Cases,  While  dryness 
of  the  cavity  is  always  recommended,  in  cases  where  this  condition  is  im- 
practicable, it  may  be  used  with  beneficial  effect.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal amalgam,  for  the  pieces  left  over  may  be  re-heated,  ground  up  and 
used  until  all  is  consumed.  If  on  re-heating  the  pieces  left  over,  it  is 
found  that  they  are  crumbly  or  work  too  dry,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
add  a  very  small  globule  of  mercury  to  restore  it  to  its  plastic  condition. 
Although  composed  only  of  copper  and  mercury,  it  does  not  seem  to  leave 
any  metallic  or  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
good  a  conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  as  either  tin,  gold,  or  the  ordinary 
amalgams,  and  on  this  account  may  be  used  in  cavities  where  the  nerve  is 
nearly  exposed.  Although  this  is  not  recommended,  it  being  better  in 
such  cases  to  interpose  a  non-conducting  material  under  all  metallic 
fillings — still  it  may  be  done  with  success. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  package. 

PRICKS. 

One-half  ounce  package, each,  $  .75 

One  "  '^ '*       1.50 


NEW  STYLE  BRUSH  WHEELS. 

Made  of  Horse  Mane  Hair.     Grade  between  soft  and  medium  soft. 


Very 

dense. 

Splendid 

polishers. 

Lfetter. 

Rows. 

Grade. 

Diameter. 

Bristles. 

Face, 

A 

6 

Medium  soft. 

3  in- 

Straight 

1%  in. 

B 

4 

(< 

3  in. 

(( 

%  in. 

C 

3 

iC 

2^in. 

ii 

y%  in. 

D 

3 

li 

2j^in. 

Converging. 

/i  in- 

E 

4 

li 

3  !". 

Cl 

X  in- 

F 

3 

a 

2  in. 

Straight. 

%  in. 

G 

5 

It 

3  in. 

Converging. 

}i  in- 

H 

6 

(( 

3  in- 

a 

Y2,  in. 

CUF*  SHAPE. 

I 

2 

ti 

23^in. 

Straight. 

Yz  in, 

Price. 
Each.       $0.62 
0.44 

0-35 

0-35 
0.44 

0.25 

0.25 

0.62 


0-35 
620  Race  St.,  Philadelphit.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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DR.  C.  H.  ECCLESTON'S 


NAPKIN  A1(D  RUBBER  DAM  CLAMPS. 


Upon  the  two  following  pages  we  take  pleasure  in  illustrating  Dr.  C. 
H.  Eccleston's  Napkin  and  Rubber  Dam  Clamps  and  their  uses.  These 
clamps  are  designed  more  especially  for  clamping  a  folded  napkin  to  the 
under  teeth  for  temporary  or  minor  operations.  They  are  especially  use- 
ful for  operations  upon  children's  lower  teeth.  The  napkin  thus  clamped 
will,  for  a  short  time,  enable  the  operator  to  keep  the  cavity  dry  and  the 
tongue  away  from  the  tooth  which  is  being  operated  upon,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  of  using  the  rubber  dam.  The  clamp  can  also  be  adjusted  to  the 
napkin  and  tooth  without  the  aid  of  the  clamp  forceps,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature.  Dr.  Eccleston  has  had  them  in  use  about  three  years,  and 
has  found  them  very  handy  and  practical  in  all  operations  of  the  lower 
teeth,  except  long  and  difficult  operations. 

Below  we  give  a  general  idea  of  the  applications  of  the  different  Nos. 
of  clamps — but  the  dentist  must  be  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
he  has  in  hand. 

No.  I . — For  extra  large  permanent  molars. 

No.  2. — For  small  permanent  and  large  temporary  molars. 

No.  3 — For  small  temporary  molars. 

No.  4. — For  large  cuspids  and  bicuspids. 

No.  5 — For  Small  bicuspids. 

No.  6  — For  Incisors  or  very  small  bicuspids. 

No.  7,  8  &  9  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  style  thin  band 
clamp,  as  they  afford  more  room  to  the  operator,  and  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  tooth  and  napkin  with  or  without  the  ordinary  clamp 
forceps. 


PRICKS. 


Nos.  I  to  6,  inclusive, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,     . 


each,  70c. 
*'     60c. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 


S14  >A^abasti  Ave.,  Chilcago.  620  Race  St.,  Ptiilacielplnla. 


T[lE  EddLE^TOW  Nflpl(IW  C!L4Mp^. 

DESIGNED  BY  DR.  C  H.  ECCLESTON. 


5-  6.  7. 

:p:E^ICE. 

Nos.  I  to  6  inclusive,  nickel-plated,  each, 

Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  each  * 

For  description  see  page  26  of  advs. 


$0.70 
.60 
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THE  EGGLESTON  NAPKIN  GLAMPS 


The  following  cuts  show  the  manner  of  applying  the  clamps. 


No.  2.  clamp,  clasping  napkin  to  second  molar. 


No.  5  clamp  clasping  spunk  or  bibulous  paper  to  second  bicuspid. 


No.  7  clamp,  clasping  napkin  to  second  molar. 
For  description  see  page  26  of  advs. 
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SHOVE  AND  DMW  CUT  EXCmiORS. 

-^         ^  -^(SET  OF  3.)  J        J  \. 

Designed,  b^r  Dr.  O.  F*.   Lu-nd.. 

These  instruments  are  useful  in  reaching  places  • 
which  are  with  difficulty  attained  by  the  ordinary  n 
shapes,  especially   on   the   cervical   margin  of  a  ""^ 
cavity.     The  cutting  edge  is  at  such  an  angle  that 
they  can  either  be  used  with  the  ordinary  motion 
of  a  hoe  excavator  or  they  can  be  shoved  like  an 
engraving  tool.     This  is  a  decided  advantage  and 
with  the  different  shapes  of  the  set  give  great  lati- 
tude in  their  usefulness. 
Price  per  set  of  3  engraved  handles,  nickel-plated, 

0.75 
Each,  0.25 

I[APlD~EXCAYATOIiS. 

Designed.  t>y  Dr.  Charles  R.  Bvitler. 


These  instruments  are  designed  for  the  excavation  of  large, 
open  cavities  where  other  means  of  excavating  cannot  be  con- 
veniently employed,  they  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  steel 
and  tempered  with  a  particular  regard  to  their  use. 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  cut  from  the  operator;  Nos.  4,  5  and  6, 
cut  toward  him.  The  forms  are  such  as  to  readily  suggest  their 
application  after  the  cavity  is  opened  up  with  the  enamel  chisel. 
Price,  with  plain  octagon  blued  steel  handles,  per  set 

of  6, -         -         -  $2.75 

Each,  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  0.50 

Price,  with  plain  octagon  nickel-plated  handles,  per  set 

of6,         -         -         -         -  3.25 

JOHNSON    <5c    lL.XJr7D, 


514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chieago. 


620  Race  St.  Philadelphia. 
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MERIAM'S  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  SPOON  EXCAVATORS. 

Designed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Merian. 


y 


These  instruments  are  made  without  angles,  but  with  very  long  curves  which 
allow  them  to  reach  the  cervical  wall  while  following  the  shape  of  the  tooth  and  pre- 
senting no  obstacle  to  inspection.  In  deep  cavities  in  molars  either  crown  or  buccal 
they  will  be  found  useful.  They  will  also  be  found  efficient  in  aiding  the  removal  of 
soft  decay  from  the  pulp  chamber  in  any  tooth. 

The  stars  in  the  engraving  indicate  that  the  instruments  between  which  they  are 
placed  are  rights  and  lefts. 

The  small  black  spots  show  the  exact  size  of  the  points  of  the  instrument. 
The  sectional  cuts  show  an  enlarged  view. 

The  most  efficient  manner  to  use  these  excavators  is  to  hold  them  firmly  in  the 
hand  with  the  thumb  resting  on  the  tooth,  cutting  toward  it. 

Price,  with  taper  octagon  steel  handles,  blued,  per  set  of  8,     $2.60 

each,       0.33 
"         "        "  <'  '•     nickel  plated,  per  set  of  8,       3.35 

'«         "      Engraved  steel  «  *'  "  3.61 

THE  "BEST"  EXCAVATORS. 

^T    ..     ©-^ 


3  « 


The  above  cut  consists  of  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer's  six  favorite  points  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  set  is  made  up  of  points  suggested  by  various  prominent  dentists.  They  are 
of  general  utility,  and  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  are  of  the  finest  workmanship. 


Price,  plain  octagon,  blued  handles,  per  set  of  12,  $2.00 

'<         «'             «•           «'            '<                      each,  0.45 

«'         "             "       nickel  plated,  per  set  of  12,  6.00 

"    engraved    *<          ««            *'              "  6.00 

JOHNSON  &.  LUND, 


m 


SI'S:  "^^TstTDaeli.  J^-rre.,  Cliicatgro. 


S20  laace  St.,  E»li.ila,<a.elpla.3.a- 
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THE  HOPKI((S  mi  CjlN/l 


Designed  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hopkins. 


1 
4 


f 


They  are  very  use- 
ful for  enlarging  the 
nerve  canal  prior  to 
the  permanent  filling 
of  the  same;  and  Dr. 
Hopkins  lays  stress 
upon  the  progressive 
use  of  each  reamer, 
beginning  with  No. 
I,  and  following  with 
the  successive  numbers 
until  the  last   number 


employed  shall  so  enlarge  the  cervical  opening 
that  free  access  may  be  had  along  the  entire  course 
of  the  canal  to  its  apical  termination.    The  risk 
of  breaking  the  heads  of  the  reamers  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  on  account  of  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  diameter,  which  almost  entirely  doesi 
away  with  the  strain  of  the  thin  long  shanks  of  | 
the  instruments.    Angular  access  through  lateral 
cavities  in  the  crowns  is  permitted  by  the  pecu 
liar  shapes  of  the  sharp  cutting  heads.     For  size 
and  shape  ot  handles  see  Fig.  i. 

Price  Octagon  Steel  Handles,  Blued,  per  set 
of  7,         .         .         .         .         .        .        ;^2.oo 

Each,  .....  .30 

Nerve  Extractors. 

Hook  and  Barb,  Square  Handles  Blued. 
Drawn  Temper,  Made  of  the  Best  Quality,  will 
follow  the  canal  nicely. 

Price,         ....         per  doz.,  $2.70 

Price,         ....  each,      .25 

Nerve  Probes. 

Three  sizes,  Round  Handles,  Blued.     No.  i 
Largest.     No.  2.  Medium.     No.  3.  Small. 

Price,         ....         per  doz.,  ^2.00 

Price,         ....  each,      .20 

JOHNSON  St  LUND, 

514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.       620  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Nerve  Lixtraciors.    Nerve  Probe. 
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RETAINING  PIT  AND  FISSURE  DRILLS. 


Designed  by  Dr.  E.  Pamley  Brown. 


1 1 


Iff 


Nos.  I  to  6  are  for  making  Retaining-pits. 

Nos.  7  to  1 2  are  for  opening  hard  enamel  fissures  in  molars. 

Having  attained  the  requisite  depth  by  drilling,  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  to  counter- 
sink and  burnish  the  margins  to  prevent  the  edges  crumbling 
while  filling,  this  is  accomplished  by  imparting  to  the  drill  an 
oscillating  motion. 

The  Retaining-pit  drills  are  8^  inches  and  Fissure  drills 
9^  inches  long.      The  handles  are  plain  octagon  steel,  blued. 

Price,        .        -        -        -         per  set  of  12,  $5.75. 
Price, each,      .50. 


■Ji 


JOtiNSON    &   LUND, 


514  Wtbask  Ave.,  Cliloag*. 


920  RaM  St.,  PKiladelphia. 


THE 


Dental  Office  and  Laboratory. 


FOURTH    SER.IKS. 


Vol.  2.  PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER,  1888.  No.  4. 

THE  DENTAL  LABORATORY, 

By  Theodore  F.  Chupein,  D.  D.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Continued  from  Page  59^  July^  1888. 

A  Piece  of  scantling  six  by  six  makes  a  good  block  on  which  to 
place  the  anvil ;  and  to  prevent  the  noise  and  jar  of  the  hammering 
through  the  household,  a  piece  of  thick  rubber — a  half  inch  thick — 
may  be  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood,  next 
the  floor.  A  jeweller's  anvil  such  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  10.,  is  an  excel- 
lent form  to  have  on  the  block ;  but  as  these  are 
expensive,  a  square  50  pound  weight  or  a  square  block 
of  iron  5  by  5  inches  square  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
well.  Such  a  substitute  for  the  anvil  may  be  secured  to 
the  block  by  tacking  a  rim  of  sheet  iron  around  /the  top 
of  the  block  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Fig.  10. 

The  final  swedging  is  concluded  with  the  hest  die  and  conducted  in 
the  manner  already  indicated. 

Before  each  swedging,  the  plate  should  be  annealed,  and  while  hot 
thrown  into  a  jar  of  'picket^  (a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
cue  part  of  acid  to  three  parts  of  water)  which  cleans  the  plate  off. 

In  making  a  die  for  an  entire  upper  set ;  the  location  of  the  central 
air  chamber  (if  the  workman  purposes  to  use  an  air  chamber)  is  filled 
with  a  piece  of  thin  base  plate  wax  on  the  plaster  model,  and  this  is 
cut  into  shape  with  the  warmed  wax  spatula  and  sharp  knife  blade. 
A  film  of  sandarac  varnish  is  painted  over  this  wax  air  chamber  and 
the  model,  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface  and  to  retain  it  in  place.  A 
die  thus  made  has  the  central  air-chamber  reproduced,  and  a  plate 
swedged  on  such  a  die  carries  the  imprint  of  the  chamber  on  the  plate. 
To  make  this  chamber  sharp  and  well  defined  we  have  made  use  of 
a  piece  of  boxwood,  or  vulcanized  rubber  like  the  handle  of  a  dinner 
knife,  which  may  be  sharpened  on  one  end,  and  with  it,  the  plate  is 
carried  close  up  to  the  die  at  this  point  by,  hammering  on  it,  better 
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than  it  can  be  done  with  the  counter  die  alone.     Such  an  appliai/ce  is 
shown  at  Fig.  11 


Fig.  11. 

When  the  end  gets  battered  from  hammering  it  may  be  re-sharpened- 
This  kind  of  a  chamber  is  called  "  a  blind  chamber."  The  adhesion 
is  not  as  strong  with  this  style  of  chamber  as  with  the  ''  Cleveland 
chamber  "  which  will  be  described  farther  on,  as  it  cannot  be  brought 
so  close  to  the  gum  as  the  other,  nor  does  it  present  so  well  a  defined 
edge  to  that  tissue  as  the  Cleveland  chamber. 

To  make  a  ClcA^eland  chamber  the  plate  is  swedged  as  described, 
after  which  the  central  part  is  cut  out  along  the  edge  of  the  chamber 
next  the  gum.    There  are  Plate  cutters^  Fig.  12^  made  for  this  purpose 


Fig.  12. 

but  we  do  not  recommend  them  as  a  useful  tool  for  the  laboratory. 
We  punch  a  hole  at  a  point  in  the  plate  at  the  circumference  of  the 
chamber  with  the  jylate  imnch^  we  next  pass  through  this  hole  one  end 
of  a  fine  saw  secured  in  the  saw  frame  and  tighten  this  up,  and  then 
saw  out  the  chamber,  putting  a  little  oil  on  the  saw  while  doing  this. 
In  this  way  the  entire  piece  of  plate  may  be  saved  and  made  useful  for 
the  rest  of  the  work.  The  plate  being  thus  cut,  it  is  neatly  and 
smoothly  filed  around  the  circumference  of  the  chamber.  It  is  again 
annealed  and  re-swedged.  The  piece  of  plate  that  was  cut  out  is  an- 
nealed and  passed  through  the  rolling  mill  and  stretched  until  it  is  28 
in  thickness,  of  the  plate  and  wire  guage.  It  is  again  annealed,  and 
passed  through  the  rolling  mill  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  milling  until  it  is  30  in  thickness.  In  this  wa}^  it  may  be  stretched 
or  enlarged  sufficiently  to  form  the  cover  for  the  Cleveland  chamber. 
This  piece  of  plate  is  now  swedged  on  the  die  with  the  rest  of  the 
plate  in  place.  It  is  then  traced  with  a  sharp  point  so  as  to  be  even 
all  around  the  circumference  and  filed  up  to  the  line  traced  upon  it. 
This  cover  is  then  soldered  to  the  plate.  We  do  not  however  itecom- 
mend  this  soldering  to  be  done  immediately,  because,  if  the  plate 
should  not  adhere,  there  are  no  good  means  of  rectif3'ing  the  mis-fit. 
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It  is  better  to  secure  the  cover  to  the  plate  with  adhesive  wax  and  try 
the  plate  in,  to  see  if  it  fits  and  adheres  before  soldering  it.  Should  it 
not  fit,  a  new  impression  may  be  taken,  new  model  and  die  made  and 
the  plate  i^e-swedged jyfhich  could  not  have  been  done  if  the  cover  had 
been  soldered  on,  unless  by  unsoldering  the  cover  from  the  plate 
which  would  be  attended  with  considerable  trouble. 

Another  way,  and  perhaps  a  better  and  neater,  of  making  a  Cleveland 
chamber  is  to  make  a  die  from  the  model  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
impression.  When  the  plate  is  swedged  on  this,  a  pattern  of  the  air 
chamber  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  brass  plate  of  the  proper  thickness. 
This  is  then  annealed  and  hammered  on  the  die  with  the  horn-ham- 
mer until  it  fits  the  place  pretty  accurately.  It  is  now  placed  on  the 
plate  and  soldered  to  it,  with  a  minute  piece  of  silver  solder — a  piece 
no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  is  sufficient.  The  plate,  with  the  piece  of 
brass  thus  united,  are  now  swedged  together,  the  brass  readily  sink- 
ing into  the  lead  counter  die.  The  piece  of  plate  for  the  cover  is 
swedo;ed  over  this  brass  air-chamber.  A  hole  is  drilled  throuoh  the 
plate  near  the  edge  of  the  brass  air-chamber,  and  the  piece  sawed  out 
in  the  manner  before  described.  The  cover  is  soldered  to  tlie  plate  as 
indicated  in  the  other  plan.  The  cover  can  be  swedged  much  sharper 
by  this  plan  than  by  the  other. 

For  starting  a  plate  on  a  lower  die — either  full  or  partial,  the  lolate 
bender,  Fig.  iJ),  will  be  found  quite  servicable.  A  piece  of  hard  wood 


Fig.  13. 
whittled  at  one   end   like  (Fid.  14,)   so  as  to  straddle  the  ridge  while 
hammering  it  into  shape  before  swedging,is  also  very  useful. 


Fig.  U. 
In  lower  partial  cases,  where  only  the  six  or  eight  front  teeth  re- 
main, it  is  customary  to  let  the  plate  rest  on  and  against  the  lingual 
surfaces  of  these  teeth,  as  also  to  stiffen  the  plate  by  doubling  it  at 
tliis  part,  by  swedging  a  thinner  piece  of  plate  over  the  first  and  sol- 
dering the  two  together. 
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In  partial  cases  where  clasps  are  to  be  used,  it  is  best  always  to 
have  not  less  than  two  clasps.  When  only  one  clasp  is  used,  the 
plate  is  apt  to  sway  down,  and  is  never  so  steady,  as  when  two  are 
used.  It  is  better  also,  when  practicable  to  use  one  tooth  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  rather  than  two  teeth  on  the  same  side. 

Bicuspids  and  molars  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  clasp  to,  rather 
than  cuspids.  These  latter  teeth  are  badly  shaped  to  clasp  to,  and 
when  used,  the  clasp  has  to  be  placed  so  much  on  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
to  get  a  grip,  that  this  tissue  is  soon  worn  through  by  the  constant 
rubbing  of  the  clasp  ;  especially  where  the  enamel  is  thin. 

A  clasp  should  be  bent  around  the  distal  part  of  the  tooth,  rather 
than  around  the  medial,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  sight.  It  is  admis- 
sible, however  to  bend  a  clasp  around  the  medial  surface  of  a  molar  or 
bicuspid,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  to  hold  better  and  keep 
the  plate  more  immovably  in  position.  It  is  never  admissible  to  file 
two  sound  teeth  apart  for  the  purpose  of  clasping.  It  is  best  always  to 
clasp  a  tooth  as  high  upon  its  bulbous  part,  as  possible,  for  in  this  posi- 
tion the  enamel  is  thicker,  and  the  clasp  is  less  apt  to  wear  away  the 
tooth  than  if  bent  lower  down  near  the  gum  margin.  In  cases  where 
there  is  great  recession  of  the  gum  this  is  particularly  indicated,  and 
in  order  to  vmite  the  clasp  to  the  plate  a  standard  is  used  to  attach 
the  two  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  at  "a." 

When   the    plaster   teeth   of   the 
plaster  model  have  been  broken  off 
for   the    purpose   of    drawing    the 
model  out  of  the  moulding  sand  with 
more  facility,  they  may  be  reunited 
to  the  model  very  firmly  with  a  lit- 
tle phosphate  of  zinc  filling  material, 
mixed  thin  and  set  aside  to  harden, 
the   pins  which  were  used  to  strengthen  them  serving  as  admirable 
guides  in  replacing  them.     Before  applying  the  phosphate  of  zinc  for 
this  purpose  the  model  and  plaster  teeth  should  be  well  dried. 

The  plate,  either  partial  or  entire,  being  fitted,  the  bite  is  now  taken. 
In  partial  cases  wax  is  placed  over  the  plate  and  made  to  adhere  to 
it  by  slight  warming,  particularly  in  the  places  where  artificial  teeth 
are  to  be  soldered.  It  is  then  placed  in  position  in  the  moutli  and 
the  patient  directed  to  close  the  upper  or  lower  teeth  into  the  wax. 
If  there  are  any  teeth  that  antagonize  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  it  is 
easy  to  see  if  the  patient  has  given  the  proper  bite.  It  is  always  our 
custom  in  making  a  set  of  teeth  in  one  jaw,  to  take  an  impression  of 
the  teeth  of  the  other  jaw,  and  from  this  impression  make  a  model. 
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This  being  done  the  model  will  fit  exactly  into  the  imprint  of  the 
teeth  left  into  the  wax  on  the  plate,  and  the  grinding  of  the  artificial 
teeth  be  conducted  more  intelligentl}',  than  if  a  dependence  is  placed 
merely  on  such  a  guide,  as  may  be  given  by  running  plaster  into  the 
impriiH  of  the  teeth  left  in  the  wax,  on  the  plate.  The  bite  being 
taken,  as  described,  the  models  are  placed  in  the  articulator  by  moist- 
ening the  models  and  adding  plaster  to  them  so  as  to  unite  them  to  the 
articulator.  Some  operators  prefer  the  all  plaster  articulator  to  those 
that  are  sold  for  this  purpose.  The  manner  of  making  a  plaster  arti- 
culator will  simply  be  to  add  new  plaster  to  the  model,  forming  a  heel 
or  extension.  When  this  has  hardened,  small  depressions  are  made 
into  the  extension,  and  the  whole  is  varnished,  after  which  plaster  is 
added  to  the  other  model,  (which  was  placed  into  the  imprint  left  in 
the  wax  by  the  teeth)  and  filled  into  the  depressions  made  into  the 
extension. 

For  taking  the  bite  for  an  entire  upper  set,  wax  is  placed  on  the 
plate  and  trimmed  to  the  proper  thickness,  size  or  fullness  and  the 
patient  directed  to  bite  (gently)  into  the  wax.  The  model  which  was 
made  from  the  impression  taken  of  the  lower  teeth  is  placed  in  the 
imprints  of  the  lower  teeth  in  this  wax,  and  the  bite,  thus  secured,  is 
mounted  in  the  articulator. 

This  operation,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  the  bite  for  entire  cases,  is 
more  fully  described  in  these  papers  entitled  "  Vulcanite  Work." 

Clasps. 

For  making  clasps,  gold  alloj^ed  with  platinum  is  generall}^  used, 
as  it  makes  the  gold  tougher,  more  elastic  and  more  springy  than  gold 
of  which  the  plate  is  made.  To  make  a  clasp,  the  pattern  of  the 
tooth  to  be  clasped,  is  taken  with  thick  tin  foil  (No.  60)  or  pattern 
metal.  The  metal  or  foil  is  carefully  pressed  around  the  plaster  tooth 
of  the  model.  It  is  then  scratched  in  the  place  it  is  desired  that  the 
clasp  should  hug  the  tooth,  and  then  cut  to  this  mark  with  the  very 
sharp  blade  of  a  pen^knife  or  the  abscess  lancet.  Where  the  clasp  is  to 
be  soldered  to  the  plate  it  should  be  strongest,  and  the  ends  on  either 
side  of  this  point  may  gradually  taper.  Clasps  are  best  bent  with 
round  and  flat  nose  pliers.  A  pair  of  flat  nose  pliers  from  which 
the  temper  has  been  drawn  and  then  have  one  of  the  noses  filed  half 
round  and  retempered  will  be  found  very  useful  for  bending  clasps. 
The  clasp  bender  is  also  valuable  at  times,  in  making  a  nice  fit  in 
certain  forms  of  teeth.  Before  commencing  to  bend  a  clasp  the  gold 
should  be  annealed  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  bend  as  possible.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  fit  the  clasp  to  the  plaster  tooth  on  its  posterior 
buccal  or  anterior  buccal  surfaces,  as  this  may  be  done  in  the  mouth 
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or  when  the  work  is  completed;  besides,  if  this  be  done,  it  will  often 
be  found  very  difficult  to  remove  the  clasp  from  the  plaster  tooth 
when  it  is  united  to  the  plate  with  adhesive  wax  prior  to  investing  and 
before  soldering.  There  are  some  positions  of  the  teeth  and  plate, 
where  this  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on  adhesive  wax, 
for  fear  of  its  bending  or  yielding  in  removing  the  clasp  from  the 
model.  In  such  cases  we  prefer  to  use  gum  shellac  to  unite  the  clasp 
to  the  plate.  Should  this  break  in  removing,  the  fractured  parts  may 
be  replaced  in  exact  apposition  and  so  held,  when  a  little  adhesive 
wax  (which  will  not  melt  the  shellac)  can  be  dropped  on  the  fracture  and 
held  in  place  until  this  cools,  which  will  enable  the  operator  to  invest 
the  parts  in  their  exact  relation.  Another  means  of  getting  over  this 
difficulty  is  to  complete  the  bending  of  the  clasp  to  the  tooth  in  the 
mouth,  then  place  the  plate  in  position  on  the  gums.  A  plaster  im- 
prfSiiion  is  now  taken  of  the  plate  and  clasp  in  position.  This  is 
removed  and  plaster  and  sand  run  into  this  impression.  The  impression 
plaster  is  then  removed,  and  the  clasp  and  plate  united  by  soldering. 
This  is  a  more  certain  way  of  procedure. 

Where,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  tooth,  a  clasp  must  be  bent 
to  fit  with  great  accurac}',  it  may  be  accomplished  as  follows.  An 
impression  of  the  tooth  is  taken  (either  entire  or  in  sections),  with 
plaster  and  powdered  pumice.  Tliis  is  thoroughly  dried  and  a  die  made 
into  it.  A  counter  die  is  also  made.  The  clasp  is  bent  with  pliers  as 
nearl}^  perfect  as  possible  and  then  annealed.  It  is  then  placed  in 
proper  position  in  the  counte.r  die  and  swedged  to  proper  shape  with 
the  die.     Fig.  16  illustrates  a  die  to  s wedge  up  a  clasp  accurately. 

A  cril)  clasp  is  sometimes  used  in  the  lower 
jaw  to  prevent  the  plate  from  pressing  down 
and  wounding  the  gum.  It  consist  of  a  piece 
or  pieces  of  metal  united  to  the  clasp  and  rest- 
ing on  the  masticating  surface  of  the  tooth.  To 
make  a  crib  clasp  a  die  and  counter  die  are  used 
and  made  in  the  manner  above  described,  if  the 
work  is  desired  to  be  particularly'^  neatly  done  ; 
although  it  may  be  done  without  the  die  and 
counter  die. 

SOLr>ERING. 

This  operation  requires  considerable  skill  and  practice  The  one 
rule  however  consist  in  heating  the  work  thoroughly  and  evenly 
4hronghout  not  in  one  place  only.  The  plaster  investment,  the  plate, 
the  teeth  and  clasps  should  all  be  heated  to  such  a  point  that  the 
solder  is  nearly  ready  to  melt,  when  the  flame  is  pointed  (as  it  is 
termed)  to  cause  the  solder  to  flow  evenly  and  smoothly  by  the  con- 
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eentration  of  the  heat.  In  soldering  clasps  to  the  plate,  it  is  best  to 
file  away  the  plate  at  all  points  except  at  that  point  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  unite  it  to  the  clasp.  At  this  point  it  should  be  fitted  close. 
Indeed  close  fitting  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  successful  solder- 
ing. If  it  be  impracticable  to  do  this,  b}'  painting  the  clasp  and  plate 
with  thin  whiting  and  water  at  the  parts  it  is  desired  that  the  solder 
should  not  flow,  the  same  object  will  be  gained;  but  this  must  be  care 
fully  done  as  solder  will  not  flow  ivhere  there  is  whiting.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  let  the  solder  tlow  all  around,  and  then  use  a  fine  saw  to 
separate  the  plate  from  the  clasp  at  points  where  it  is  not  desirable  for 
the  two  to  be  united.  Formerl}^  soldering  was  done  entirely  b}^  the 
month  blow  pipe.  The  self  acting  blow  pipe  wiiii  at  one  time  much 
used  to  heat  the  work  up  thoroughly.  It  consisted  of  a  tight  vessel, 
from  which  a  tube  extended,  and  passed  near  to  the  flame  of  the 
soldering  lamp.  The  vessel  was  partly  filled  with  alcohol  and  this 
was  boiled  b}''  means  of  a  small  l)laze  attached  to  the  soldering  lamp. 
The  vapor  thus  generated  and  expelled  through  the  nozzle  exerted  a 
strong  blast  against  any  ohject  at  which  it  was  directed.      But  point- 
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ing  the  blaze  was  impracticable  with  this  instrument.  The  Burgess 
Blow  pipe,  Fig.  It,  is  a  most  excellent  device  for  soldering.  With  it 
the  blast  is  under  entire  control  of  the  operator  and  the  most  power- 
ful blast,  or  the  finest  pointing  of  the  blaze,  may  be  exerted  at  will. 
We  prefer  however  to  all  other  devices  for  soldering  the  gas  blow  pipe 
and  bellows  designed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  England  and  shown  in  the 
following  cuts,  Fig.  18. 


Fig.  18. 

This  device  is  used  with  illuminating  gas.  The  gas  is  conducted  to 
the  blow  pipe  by  means  of  flexible  rubber  tubing  from  any  burner  to 
the  tube  a  of  the  blow  pipe,  while  another  tube  is  placed  at  b  which  i& 
used  with  the  mouth  for  small  or  light  work  or  the  same  ma}!^  be  con- 
nected with  the  tube  of  the  bellows  at  c  for  large  or  heavy  work. 
The  handle  or  lever  just  above  the  gas  supply  tube  a,  controls  the  flow 
of  gas,  and  the  size  of  the  blaze,  so  that  a  large,  small  or  pointed 
blaze  may  be  at  any  time  directed  against  the  work.  With  this  blow 
pipe,  soldering  a  full  set  of  teeth  maybe  done  with  comparatively  little 
fatigue.  The  work  is  merely  held  against  the  blaze  while  the  blast  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  means  of  the  foot  exerted  on  the  bellows, 
or  by  means  of  the  lever  on  the  blow  pipe  being  opened  or  closed  to 
admit  a  larger  or  smaller  supply  of  gas.  The  right  hand  is  un- 
tramelled,  so  that  any  refractory  piece  of  solder  may  be  pushed  into 
place  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument  for  this  purpose,  mounted  in 
a  wooden  handle  and  directed  with  the  right  hand.  But  by  the  close 
fitting  of  the  parts,  no  aid  of  this  kind  will  be  needed,  other  than  the 
well  directed  pointing  of  the  blaze. 

The  soldering  pan  or  furnace^  Fig.  19,  was  at  one  time  extensively 
used  as  a  means  of  holding  the  work  while  it  was  being  soldered,  as 
well  as  for  heating  it  up  preparatory  thereto.  It  is  an  excellent  de- 
vice for  the  purpQse  although  rather  cumbersome  and  unwieldy.  A 
few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal  are  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
more   added  until  the  receptacle  is  nearly  full.      The  piece  of  work 
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Fig.  19. 

invested  r-nd  ready  for  soldering  is  now  laid  on  and  more  charcoal,  in 
small  pieces  about  the  size  of  "  a  filbert,"  are  filled  in,  all  around  the 
work,  and  a  large  piece  is  laid  over  the  work,  and  the  cover  put  on. 
The  litle  door  is  opened  to  admit  the  draft  and  the  device  set  one 
side  for  all  the  charcoal  to  kindle.  By  the  time  the  coal  becomes  a 
glowing  mass,  the  work  will  be  so  thoroughly  and  evenly  heated  that 
it  will  require  only  a  slight  blast  from  the  blow  pipe  to  fuse  the  solder 
evenly  and  smoothly  all  over  the  work.  The  disadvantage  of  the  de- 
vice consists  in  its  size  as  well  as  the  large  body  of  glowing  charcoal 
which  must  necessarily  be  held  near  the  face  during  the  operation. 
The  carbon  or  asbestos  blocks,  Fig.  20,  will  be  found  much  more  handy 


Fig.  20. 
than  the  "  Soldering  pan  furnace.  Fig.  19,"  and  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose.      When  the  work  is  invested  and  ready  for  soldering 
it  is  placed  over  the  basket  or  the  spider,  on  the  bunsen  burner  shown 
incut  Fig.  21,  the  gas  is   ignited  and  the  work  is  allowed  to  heat^up 
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Fig.  21. 
thoroughly,  when  it  is  removed,  with  a  pair  of  long  soldering  tongs  to 
the  carbon  block,  and  there  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  gas  blow  pipe 
necessary  to  fuse  the  solder. 

On  the  subject  of  investment  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Fine  sea  sand, 
powdered  jDUTnice  stone,  or  powdered  marble  dust  are  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  plaster  of  investment  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  investment  from  cracking  when  subjected  to  heat.  Asbestos, 
is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose.  But  despite  the  use  of  these, 
and  the  most  careful  and  even  heating  of  the  case,  the  investment 
will  often  crack  or  spread,  thereby  causing  a  mis-fit,  which  is  irreme- 
diable, after  the  work  is  entirely  completed.  To  meet  such  a  misad- 
venture we  have  for  some  years  used  the  following  device.     Fig.  22. 

A   piede  of  sheet  iron 


similar  to  what  is  used 
lor  stove  pipes,  about  1^ 
inches  wide  by  5  inches 
ong  is  nicked  with  the 
plate  shears  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  after  which  it  is 
bent  in  a  horse-shoe  form 
with  the  nicked  parts  bent  under  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  When  the  case 
is  ready  for  investment,the  plaster  is  mixed  with  either  sand  or  pow- 
dered  marble  dust  as  also  some  fine  asbestos  cut  very  short  in  small 
pieces. 

We  do  not,  however,  favor  marble  dust  as 
one  of  the  materials  for  investments  as  it 
forms  with  heat  a  kind  of  slag  which  is  very 
lifficult  to  remove  from  the  work,  adher- 
ing sometimes  very  fimrly  to  the  mineral 
teeth.  There  is  a  great  selection  in  asbestos 
the'purpose  of  mixing  with  plaster  for  in- 
vestment purposes.     Some  is  very  coarse, 
with  hard  pieces  almost  as  rigid  as  pieces 
of    stick,   while   other   selection  of   this 
material  is  soft,  free  from  rigid  particles  and  as  tlocular  as   sheep  s 
wool.      The  latter  is  the  best  for  investments,  but  even  in  this  form 
it  should  be  cut  up  with  a  pair  of  scissors  into  small  particles  so  that 
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it  will  mix  readily'  with  the  sand  and  plaster,  and  when  these  have  all 
hardened,  admit  of  being  trimmed  with  a  knife  in  the  proper  way 
before  soldering.  The  case,  as  we  have  said,  being  ready  for  invest- 
ment, the  plaster  sand  and  asbestos  in  equal  proportions  are  mixed 
with  water.  The  device,  Fig.  23,  is  now  laid  on  a  glass  slab  and  some 
of  the  investment  is  plastered  all  over  the  inside  and  over  the  bottom 
part  of  it,  where  it  was  nicked.  The  investing  plaster  is  also  filled? 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  plate  and  over  the  labial  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
The  plate  is  now  taken  at  its  back  part,  near  where  it  adjoins  the  soft 
palate,  with  a  pair  of  solder  tweezers,  turned  over  and  laid  into  the 
plaster  previouslj-  placed  in  the  device  (Fig.  23).  The  investment 
should  be  brought  up,  well  over  all  the  teeth  and  well  over  the  suc- 
tion chamber,  permitting  only  so  much  of  the  plate  to  be  exposed,  as 
is  necessary  to  flow  the  solder  over  it,  from  the  backings  of  the  teeth. 
All  sharp  angles  or  deep  depressions  should  be  avoided  when  trim- 
ming the  investment,  otherwise  the  heat  which  is  exerted  from  the 
''  pointed  flame  "  will  be  reflected  from  the  point  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  it  in  its  greatest  intensity. 

To  be  continued.^ 


HUNGER. 
An  Article  of  Facts  and   Theories  Thereon  Colated  from 

Several  Sources  by 
Theodore  F.  Chupein,  D.  D,  S. 

Hanger  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  civilization. 
Where  food  is  easily  obtained,  as  in  countries  with  genial  climates, 
where  Nature  is  exuberant  in  her  bounty,  men  who  are  naturally  laz}', 
will  be  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  indolence  and  inactivity,  because 
they  are  not  driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  the  exertion  of  pro- 
curing food,  either  by  their  labor  or  the  chase. 

In  those  countries,  where  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  or  the  unfruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  compels  men  to  work,  or  go  hungry,  their  neces- 
sities become  the  incentives  to  invention,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
comfort  or  their  wants  :  and  thus,  civilization  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
pendant, for  its  advance  on  hunger. 

What  is  hunger  Z  Nearly  all  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
dition, have  been  aware  of  the  manifestations  of  hunger,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives  ;  yet  few — let  us  hope —  may  be  able  to  describe 
the  tortures,  when  hunger  culminates  into  starvation. 

Hunger  may  be  defined  as  the  peculiarly  pleasurable  sensation,  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  the  want  of  food.  It  is  a 
sharp   keen    sensation  not  accompanied  by  either  pain  or  uneasiness ; 
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but  if  the  stomach  is  kept  unsatisfied  for  any  prolonged  period,  then 
the  symptoms  become  decidedly  unpleasant  and  painful.  When  there 
is  a  prospect  of  satisfying  the  appetite,  hunger  is  delightful,  and  as  a 
rule  tends  to  make  men  cheerful  and  lively  ;  but  the  sinking  feeling 
which  ensues  when  food  is  withheld,  and  when  there  is  no  prospect  of 
its  being  obtained,  the  feeling  soon  changes  into  one  of  absolute  pain, 
which  being  prolonged  gives  the  feeling,  which  has  been  described  as 
if  the  vitals  were  being  torn  with  red  hot  pincers.  A  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion, feverishness,  headache,  light-headedness  often  culminating 
into  madness  if  food  is  not  obtained.  All  the  holiest  instincts  of  love, 
friendship  or  affection  of  the  heart  are  benumbed,  and  give  way  before 
the  insatiable  cravings  of  hunger,  and  mothers  have  been  known  to 
dispute  and  wrangle  and  fight  with  her  starving  companions  over 
pieces  of  their  dead   infant's  flesh. 

We  may  all  know  what  hunger  is,  but  physiologically  it  remains  yet 
to  be  described.  Waste  and  repair  are  the  two  functions  which  go  on, 
in  all  animals,  while  life  lasts.  No  movement  that  we  may  make,  no 
thought  which  passes  through  our  brain,  no  word  or  sound  that  is 
formed  by  our  tongue  oris  issued  from  our  mouth;  but  entails  the 
waste  of  tissue,  and  if  there  be  not  food  to  make  fresh  blood  to  com- 
pensate for  this  waste,  then  death  must  ensue. 

If  the  blood  be  examined  by  the  microscope  two  kinds  of  disks  are 
revealed  to  us.  Some  of  these  are  colored,  others  without  color;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  hunger  diminishes  the  number  of  these  discs 
but  increases  the  quantity  of  the  waste  products  in  the  blood. 

Hunger  seems  to  tend  to  canabalism  more  at  sea  than  on  land,  and 
men  at  sea  suffering  the  tortures  of  starvation,  whose  glaring  eyes  and 
wolfish  expression  tell  more  plainly  than  words  how  they  hanker  for 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  comrades,  have  been  known  to  lose  all 
feelings  of  canabalism  when  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  land,  even 
though  their  hunger  was  not  appeased. 

The  excessive  pains  of  hunger  gradually  cease  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day.  It  is  then  that  the  victim  becomes  lividly  pale  and  ema- 
ciated. The  cheeks  are  sunken  and  all  the  vitality  that  is  left  in  the 
body  seems  to  be  centred  in  the  feverish  brightness  of  the  eyes,  the 
pupils  of  which  become  dilated  and  fixed  in  a  wild  stare,  with  lids, 
which  never  veil  the  orbs,  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets.  The  skin 
changes  to  a  dirty  yellowish  hue,  and  is  flabby  and  wrinkled.  He 
grows  excessively  thin  and  the  thinness  is  not  the  leanness  of  a  lean 
man,  but  manifests  itself  by  unmistakable  emaciation.  All  the  move- 
ments of  his  body  are  slow  and  difficult,  and  his  weak  shaking  limbs 
seem  incapable  of  exertion  or  voluntary  motion.  The  cheeks  fall 
close  to  the  jaws,  the  lips  lie  thin  and  tremulous  over  the  pale  and 
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bloodless  gums.  At  this  stage  the  poor  victim  is  free  from  pain,  and 
the  mind  lapses  into  a  state  of  sleepless  delirium ;  the  hand  trembles 
the  voice  grows  feeble,  while  the  poor  creature  if  asked  what  he  feels, 
can  only  answer  faintly  that  he  is  hungry.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
principal  phenomena  of  starvation  before  it  culminates  in  the  last 
throes  of  death ;  little  information  concerning  the  agonies  endured  by 
starving  men  can  be  gleaned  ;  as  those  who  have  undergone  them 
are  seldom  spared  or  are  able  to  recount  them. 

But  although  the  want  of  food  causes  hunger,  it  does  not  itself  con- 
stitute hunger ;  for  food  may  be  absent  without  the  sensation  of 
hunger  resulting.  Idiots  and  insane  people  frequently  subject  them- 
selves to  prolonged  fasting  without  any  hungry  craving ;  and  persons 
attacked  with  certain  diseases  have  laid  in  their  illness  many  days 
without  food.  As  a  rule  animals  whose  habits  of  life  are  slothful, 
sluggish,  inactive  or  indolent  are  observed  to  be  capable  of  the  longest 
fasts,  while  others  whose  habits  are  active  cannot  sustain  any 
lengthened  period  of  abstinence.  Thus  the  sloth  has  been  known  to 
suspend  itself  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  for  40  days  without  food. 
Land  turtles  have  been  kept  alive  for  18  months  and  serpents  5  years 
without  food.  A  total  privation  of  food  is  longest  endured  without 
fatal  consequences,  by  animals  manifesting  the  lowest  vital  energy. 
In  like  manner  also,  there  are  animals,  like  the  hedgehog,  the  bat,  the 
dormouse,  the  marmot,  etc.,  which  hibernate  and  yet  live  through 
many  months,  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  without  food.  The  emotions 
of  Joy  and  Grief  destroy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

Want  of  food  is  therefore  the  primary,  but  not  the  proximate  cause 
of  hunger. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  man  may  Mve  without  food  may  be  varied 
by  circumstances.  Ordinarily  he  will  die  after  the  lapse  of  six  or 
eight  days,  but  the  time  may  be  prolonged  if  the  person  be  quiet  and 
use  no  exertion  whatever.  There  is  a  case  recorded  where  14  persons 
male  and  female,  who  survived  death  from  starvation  on  being  ship- 
wrecked, after  a  privation  of  food  for  23  days,  but  the  record  does 
not  state  if  they  were  deprived  of  water  during  this  interval.  As 
horrible  as  it  is,  experiments  have  been  made  on  starving  persons,  to 
establish  data,  and  a  French  philosopher  has  been  able  to  determine, 
that  should  a  man  weigh  100  pounds,  when  his  starvation  has  reduced 
him  to  60  pounds  he  will  die.  The  loss  of  forty  per  cent  of  substance 
is  therefore  known  to  be  the  limit  of  starvation,  or  the  limit  to  which 
life  may  continue. 

Goldsmith  says  that  the  captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel  told  him  :  "  I 
was  the  only  person  who  had  not  lost  my  senses  when  we  received  ac- 
cidental  relief.      My  pains   at   first   were  so   great  that  I  was  often 
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tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of  the 
crew  actually  lived  upon.  During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxisms 
I  found  the  pains  insupportable,  and  was  desirous,  at  one  time,  of 
anticipating  that  death  which  I  thought  was  inevitable.  But  my 
pains  gradually  ceased  after  the  sixth  day  (for  we  had  water  in  the 
ship,  which  kept  us  alive)  and  after  this  I  was  in  a  state  rather  of 
languor  than  desire  ;  nor  did  I  wish  much  for  food,  except  when  I  saw 
others  eating.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  my  health  was  al- 
most destroyed,  a  thousand  strange  images  rose  upon  my  mind,  and 
everyone  of  my  senses  began  to  bring  me  wrong  information."  When 
he  was  presented  with  food  by  the  ship's  company  that  took  him  up, 
he  could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing  instead  of  desire,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  stomach  was  brought  to  its 
natural  tone,  when  the  violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a  sort 
of  canine  eagerness. 

What  is  the  cause  of  hunger  ?  The  popular  instinct  answers  ;  want 
of  food  !  Food  has  been  called  the  fuel  of  life — though  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  fuel  of  life  is  that  whereof  food  is  the 
raw  material — to  wit ;  the  tissues  of  the  body  themselves.  Hunger  is 
the  first  warning  signal  given  to  let  us  know  that  the  body's  store  of 
fuel  needs  replenishing ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
want  of  food  causes  the  pains  of  hunger.  But  if  the  want  of  food 
causes  the  hunger  pang,  it  is  strange  that  the  administration  of  sub- 
stances that  are  not  food  will  dispel  it.  For  example  the  eating  of 
lumps  of  clay — as  do  some  of  the  South  American  Indians,  or  the 
chewing  or  smoking  of  tobacco — quite  as  effectually  as  a  hearty 
meal — for  a  time  at  least.  An  explanation  of  the  cause  of  hunger  has 
been  given  that  when  the  stomach  is  empty  the  acrid  gastric  juice  acts 
on  the  coatings  of  the  stomach  corroding  them,  thereb}^  causing  pain; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  when  food  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach  that  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  to  act  on  and  to 
digest  the  food,  so  that  this  theory  does  not  hold.  But  it  was  said  by 
other  physiologists  that  though  the  gastric  juice  was  not  poured  out 
when  the  stomach  was  empty,  yet  it  accumulated  in  the  little  secret- 
ing pits  that  dot  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  There  being  no  food  to 
call  it  out  of  these  little  pits  or  follicles,  it  keeps  on  accumulating  till 
it  swelled  them  out  to  an  extent  that  made  them  pinch  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  gastric  nerves,  thus  causing  pain.  This  theory 
would  be  very  plausible  if  the  gastric  pits  were  covered  with  water  tight 
lids  which  were  shut  when  the  stomach  was  einpt}^  but  which  flew 
open  when  it  was  filled  with  food ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
mouths  of  the  gastric  follicles  are  perfectly  open  Whenever  gastric 
juice  accumulates  in  them,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  it 
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from  running  out.  Like  all  fluids  it  must  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  least  resistance.  It  would  naturally  run  out  at  the  open  orifice  of 
the  secreting-pits  in  which  it  was  formed,  than  remain  in  to  distend 
the  walls  of  these  pits  in  a  futile  attempt  to  escape  at  the  wrong  or 
closed  end  of  them.  Perhaps  the  oddest  belief  about  the  cause  of 
hunger  pangs  is  the  one  which  is  to  this  day  the  most  popular.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  its  walls  fall  together 
and  their  surfaces,  grinding  over  each  other,  produce  extreme  pain. 
A  very  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  this  theory.  If  a 
starving  man  be  taken,  and  liquid  food,  say  milk,  be  injected  int©  his 
veins,  he  ceases  to  feel  the  pains  of  hunger,  Yet  nothing  has  been 
put  into  his  stomach.  That  cavit}^  is  as  empty  after  the  experiment 
as  it  was  before  it.  Its  surfaces  must  be  "grinding  over  each  other  " 
as  grimly  as  ever  ;  yet  the  pain  this  process  was  supposed  to  cause, 
has  vanished. 

Xo  explanation  3^et  given  is  satisfactory.  Swallowing  other  things 
than  food  will  dispel  the  pain  of  hunger.  That  pain  may  also  be  made 
to  disappear  without  swallowing  anything  at  all.  The  local  applica- 
tion of  certain  substances  to  the  stomach  will  also  prevent  the  pain  of 
hunger.  It  cannot  be  due  to  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  hunger  even  when  it  develops  into  starvation,  has  hardly  any 
marked  effect  on  the  nerve-tissues  as  can  be  shown.  Besides  if  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerves,  which  supply  the  stomach,  be  cut,  that  is  if 
the  nervous  system  of  the  stomach  be  practically  eliminated  from  the 
field  altogether,  it  is  found  that  the  sensation  of  hunger  continues 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  only  reasonable  theory  that  points  to  the  cause  of  hunger  pains 
seems  to  be  in  the  lack  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  that 
organ.  Whatever  hurries  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  fasting 
stomach,  is  noticed,  to  relieve  the  pain  of  hunger.  The  direct  applica- 
tion of  a  bolus  to  the  stomach,  acting  as  a  mechanical  stimulant,  may 
have  this  effect.  And  even  such  things  as  the  injection  of  fluid  food 
in  the  veins  may  correct  the  general  alterations  which  we  have  seen, 
fasting  produces  in  the  blood,  and  which  carrying  a  feeble  and  depre- 
ciated supply  of  nutrient  fluid  to  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  produces 
in  it  that  specific  modification  which  manifests  itself  in  the  local 
sensations  of  hunser. 

THE  PRACTICAL  PLACE. 
Filing  Glass. 
The   Phoyi^mdri'iiiische   Ci'iifrdlhalh-  states  that   by  dipping  the  file 
into  a  strong  soda  lye  and  then,  still  wet,  into  coarse  sand,  it  is  possi])le 
to  file  glass  even  ver}'  carelessly  without  danger  of  breaking  it. 
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Water  as  a  Constituent  of  Organic  Substances. 

Water,  says  Dr.  Whitelaw,  forms  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  liv- 
ing animals  and  plants,  and  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Professor  Chaussier  dried  the  body  of  a  man  in  an  oven,  like 
a  brick  in  a  kiln,  and  after  desiccation  the  body  weighed  only  twelve 
pounds.  Rather  more  than  a  pound  of  water  is  exhaled  daily  by  the 
breath,  about  1|  pounds  by  the  skin,  and  2|  pounds  by  the  kidneys, 
making  the  daily  emission  of  water  by  the  body  about  5J  pounds  or 
not  quite  3  quarts.  The  following  is  the  percentage  of  water 
in  some  well  known  articles  : 


Wheat  15 

Barley 15 

Oats 16 

Rye 12 

Rice 13 

Beans  (field) 15 

Beans  (kidney) 23 

Peas 14 

Turnips 88 

Carrots 83 

Rye    flour 14 

Barley  flour 14 

Maize  flour 13 

Indian  corn  flour 14 

Oatmeal 14 

Wheat  bread 44  to   48 

Rye  bread 44  to  49 

Cane  sugar 5 

Linseed  cake 10 

Flesh 77 

Skin 58 

Bones,  variable 7  to  20 

Beef 74 

Veal 75 

Mutton 71 

Haddock 82 

Sole 79 

Tea 5 

Cofi'ee 12 


Mangel  wurzel 85 

Cabbage  (leaves) 92 

Cabbage  (stem) 84 

Mushroom 96 

Fungi 86  to  95 

Potato 75 

Watermelon 94 

Cucumber 96 

Vinegar  plant 95 

Wheat  flour 13  to  16 

Cocoa 5 

Manna 10 

Figs 21 

Plums 75 

Apples 80 

Gooseberries 80 

Peaches 75 

Egg,  entire T4 

Milk 87 

Blood     79  to  83 

Grastric juice 97 

Trout 80 

Pigeon 79 

Cheese 40 

Hair,  wool,  horn 9  to  11 

Brandy 56 

Whisky 47 

Rum 30 

Beer 90 

Scientific  American. 


NICKEL  PLATING. 

The  following  solution  for  electro-plating  with  nickel  is  used  by 
several  firms  in  Hainault ;  500  grms.  of  nickel  sulphate,  365  grms.  of 
neutral  ammonium  tartrate,  2.5  grms.  of  tannin  dissolved  in  ether,  and 
10  liters  of  water.      One  and  one  half  liters  of  water  are  first  added? 
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and  then  boiled  for  15  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  water  is  then 
added  and  the  whole  filtered.  The  Electrician  says  :  '*  Solution  yields 
an  even  white  deposit,  which  is  not  brittle,  and  the  cost  of  which  is 
hardly  more  than  that  of  electro-plating  with  copper." 
Nickel  plating  is  now  effected  at  several  works  in  Belgium  with  the 
following  bath:  Sulphate  of  nickel,  1  kilog.=2.2  lb.  ;  tartrate  of  am- 
monia, 0.Y25  kilog. ;  tannic  acid  with  ether,  0.005  kilog. ;  water,  20 
liters  ^4.4  gallons.  With  this  formula  a  thick  coat  is  deposited  on 
all  metals  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  by  a  weak  current. 


In  a  gallon  of  sea  water  there  are  1890  grains  of  salt,  besides  some 

magnesia,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

Scientific  American. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  AND  THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

The  question,  "  Is  dentistry  a  profession  ?"  is  no  longer  argued  even 
by  intelligent  people  outside  of  the  profession.  It  is  admitted  every- 
where. Frequently,  however,  we  see  very  quaint  and  curious  ideas  of 
what  dentists  as  professional  men  should  Jo  and  what  they  should  not 
do  in  order  to  maintain  their  professional  standing.  The  most  unique 
idea  of  all  is  that  appliances  invented  b}'  the  ingenuity  of  the  dentist 
must  not  be  patented,  and  if  he  does  secure  such  patents,  he  must  at 
once  be  dropped  from  the  professional  ranks.  Now,  the  fact  is,  the 
action  of  patenting  an}'^  appliance  or  method  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  professional  standing  of  any  dentist ;  it  is  not  per  se  an  un- 
professional act.  If  any  man  freely  and  fully  grants  to  his  profession, 
without  restriction,  the  use  of  any  method  he  has  discovered,  let  all 
praise  be  his  ;  but  because  his  neighbor  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  or 
does  not  do  it,  let  no  man  be  so  weak  and  unjust  as  to  say  that  he  has 
acted  unprofesaionally.  Indeed,  he  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often  is,  in 
every-day  life  and  practice  the  better  professional  man  of  the  two. 

A  man's  professional  standing,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is  determined 
by  his  intelligent,  competent  procedure  in  professional  ways  and  by 
the  noble  and  gentlemanly  character  which  gives  direction  to  every 
phase  of  his  life's  work,  and  very  little  b}^  the  fact  that  he  has  or  has 
not  taken  out  a  patent  upon  any  of  his  inventions. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  logical,  we  wish  candidly  to  ask  all  re- 
•sonable  persons  if  a  dentist  has  not  as  good  a  right  to  receive  payment 
for  an  invention  over  which  he  has  spent  time,  thought  and  money  as 
he  has  to  receive  payment  for  any  of  the  usual  operations  in  dental 
practice.  His  invention  represents  time,  outlay,  and  brain  power, 
just  as  much  as  does  the  gold  filling  which  he  inserts,  and  why  should 
he  not  receive  the  compensation  which  a  patent  secures  ? 
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Oui  authors,  our  literary  men,  secure  copyrights  upon  their  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  yet  no  one  is  so  dull  and  illogical  as  to  accuse 
them  of  unprofessional  conduct.  Certainly  not  :  they  deserve  protec- 
tion. Now  the  patent  right  to  the  inventor  is  just  the  same  as  the 
copyright  to  the  author,  and  they  both  have  a  perfect  and  legitimate 
rioht  to  secure  the  benefits  coming  with  such  protection  without  being 
called  to  account  for  being  "  unprofessional  "  by  writers  who  cannot  be 
said  to  have  grasped  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 

Patent  rights,  as  well  as  copyrights,  are  productive  of  much  injustice 
and  subject  to  many  abuses,  but  no  reasonable  man  will  argue  from 
this  fact  that  there  is  anything  belittling  or  unprofessional  in  securing 
a  patent  right  or  a  copyright.  We  honor  the  man  who  gives  his  in- 
ventions to  his  profession  without  price  as  highly  as  do  any  of  our 
contemporaries,  but  we  strongly  deny  that  a  dentist  who  secures  a 
patent  can — on  that  account — be  called  unprofessional. 

Western  Dental  Journal. 


The  physicians  are  vigorously  discussing  the  ethics  of  patenting  in- 
struments invented  by  members  of  the  profession,  in  the  Medical 
Journal.  They  never  hesitate  about  copyrighting  a  book,  though, 
the  Sanitary  News  has  discovered. 


LOCAL  ANAESTHESIA  BY  ETHER. 

Henoque  and  Fredet,  in  a  communication  to  the  Societe  de  Biologie, 
recommed  the  application  of  ether  in  the  form  of  spray  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  a  means  of  rendering 
tooth  extraction  painless.  The  ether  acts  on  the  branches  of  the 
trigeminal  in  the  face,  thus  producing  sufficient  anaesthesia. 


CLEANSING  THE  HANDS. 

Dr.  Vogel,  of  Eisleben,  says  that  he  has  noticed  that  coppersmiths, 
tinsmiths,  etc  ,  whose  hands  become  covered  with  dirt  from  working 
in  oxides  and  acids  which  cannot  be  removed  by  ordinary  means,  first 
rub  their  hands  with  warm  oil  and  then,  when  this  has  thorougly  pen- 
etrated, with  powdered  borax.  Subsequent  washing  with  soap  and 
water  makes  the  hands  perfectly  clean.  He  advises  those  who  have 
to  use  carbolic  acid  to  go  through  the  process  above  described  first, 
and  claims  that  in  this  way  (1)  disinfection  is  more  thorough ;  (2)  the 
hands  are  made  purer  than  it  is  possible  to  make  them  b}^  soap  alone ; 
(3)  the  hands  remain  soft  and  free  from  rough  epidermic  scales,  and  the 
odor  of  carbolic  acid  is  destroyed  ;  (4)  the  uncomfortable  anaesthesia 
of  the  hands  after  washing:  with  carbolic  acid  is  avoided. 
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WHAT  A  TON  OF  COAL  YIELDS. 

A  ton  of  coal  3'ields  about  8,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  1,500  pounds 
of  coke.  The  purification  of  the  gas  furnishes  45  gallons  of  ammonia 
water,  from  which  is  obtained  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  about  130  pounds  of  tar.  It  is  here  that  the  operation  be- 
comes especially  interesting,  for  from  this  last  named  product  are  ob- 
tained 70  pounds  of  pitch,  18  of  creosote,  9  of  naphtha,  13  of  heavy 
oils,  6  of  naphthaline,  4  of  naphthol,  2  of  alizarine,  about  1  each  of 
phenol,  aurine  and  aniline  (the  substance  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
so  wonderful  colors),  10  ounces  of  toluidine,  6  of  anthracene,  and  12  of 
toluene.  Finally,  it  will  interest  photographers  to  know  that  hydro- 
quinon,  that  product  that  has  been  so  much  spoken  of  recently,  and 
which  was  at  first  obtained  from  cinchona,  is  now  obtained  from  coal 
by  industrial  processes. — La  Science  en  FamiUe. 


WATER  AS  A  LOCAL  ANESTHETIC 
Professor  Liebreich,  in  a  paper  on  local  anaesthetics,  read  before  a 
recent  German  medical  congress,  describes  experiments  made  by  him 
with  a  number  of  substances  as  regarded  their  anaesthetic  properties 
when  subcutaneously  injected.  He  found  that  among  inorganic  com- 
pounds distilled  water,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ferric  chloride  pos- 
sessed eminent  anaesthetic  influence.  It  was  noteworthj^  that  the 
influence  of  the  first  of  these  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  bromides  of  potassium  and  ammonium  were  without  effect.  In 
the  organo-inorganic  group,  hydrochinone  and  sodium  ethylsulphate 
were  specially  active,  and  among  purely  organic  compounds  the  most 
powerful  was  antipyrin,  then  the  essential  oils,  the  oils  of  turpentine, 
and  of  chamomile  being  specially  active. 


SOMETHING  FOR  MOTHERS. 

From  Babyhood. — The  variation  in  the  period  of  incubation  may  be 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  or  to  susceptibility  of  the  j^atient 
In  most  cases  the  sooner  tlie  disease  is  developep  after  exposure  the 
severer  will  be  the  type  of  the  attack  : 

Scarlet  fever,  1 2  hours  to  7  days. 

Measles,  9  to  12  days. 

Small-pox  12  to  14  days. 

Chicken-pox,  8  to  IT  days. 

Diphtheria,  2  to  8  days. 

AVhooping-cough,  4  to  14  days. 

Mumps,  8  to  22  days. 

If  a  child  passes  the  longest  time  here  stated,  it  will,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  escape  the  disease.  Denial  Luminary. 
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THE  USE  OP  STIMULANTS  BETWEEN  MEALS. 

George  Harley^  M.  Z>.,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Although  all  persons  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants  well  with- 
in the  margin  of  actual  drunkenness  speak  of  themselves  as  "  moderate 
drinkers,"  there  are  two  special  classes  of  them  which  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  except  in  the  one  solitary  circumstance  that  they 
never  at  any  time  take  sufficient  to  intoxicate  themselves.  The  one 
class  is  that  which  only  partakes  of  stimulants  while  eating  ;  the  other 
indulges  in  them  between  meal  times.  To  the  latter  habit  is  applied 
in  this  country  the  title  of  "  nipping,"  while  in  the  East  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "pegging."  And  this  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  forms  of 
drinking,  from  the  fact  that  stimulants  taken  without  at  the  same  time 
partaking  of  food,  though  only  imbibed  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
have  most  deleterious  effects  on  the  internal  organs.  A  man  who 
habitually  indulges  in  one  glass  of  sherry  in  the  forenoon,  a  brandy- 
and-soda  in  the  afternoon  and  a  glass  of  whisky-and-water  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  does  far  more  injury  to  his  constitution  than 
one  who  partakes  of  a  larger  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulants  at  meal 
times. 


A  NEW  LOCAL  ANAESTHETIC. 

According  to  the  Wiener  Medicinischen  Blaetter^  Dr.  Lewin  describes 
a  new  local  anaesthetic  of  surprising  power  and  rapidity,  viz. :  Hayah 
or  erythroflein.  Its  intensity  says  the  doctor  is  iiberraschend^  and  it 
is  destined  not  merely  to  supplant  but  to  quite  overthrow  and  destroy 
the  reputation  of  cocaine.  It  is  of  African  origin,  and  is  found  in  the 
shape  of  a  red  mass  called  hayah.  A  minute  portion  placed  upon  the 
tongue  renders  the  organ  utterly  devoid  of  the  sense  of  taste  or  even 
of  sensation.  Chemically  it  is  a  glucoside.  A  drop  or  two  of  an 
aqueous  solution  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  cat  renders  the  organ  absolute- 
ly insensible  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
ansestized  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  Inward  tra- 
venously  or  subcutaneously  injected,  it  renders  frogs  and  such 
animals  inert,  the  frequency  of  heart-beat  is  lessened  from  thirty-eight 
down  to  eight  beats  per  minute,  and  a  spasm  or  cramp,  beginning  at 
the  eyes,  passes  over  the  entire  body  every  few  moments,  extending 
to  the  very  end  of  the  taiL  In  animals  that  vomit,  this  reflex  occurs 
within  a  few  moments  after  injection.  The  source  of  this  wonderful 
medicament  is  said  to  be  a  plant  described  by  Oertel  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  under  the  name  of  Srythrofleumjudicialej  the  s\ib- 
stance  being  used  in  the  native  African  trials  by  ordeal.  In  these 
trials  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  water,  and 
given  to  the  accused  to  drink.    If  vomiting  follow  immediately,  the 
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accused  is  held  to  be  guiltless ;  but  if  he  fail  to  vomit,  the  contrary 
was  held,  and  he  was  immediately  stoned  or  clubbed  to  death.  The 
Berlin  Museum  possesses  the  material  originally  sent  to  it  by  Oertal, 
and  recent  experiments  with  it  develope  the  fact  that  the  material  now 
sent  from  Africa  under  the  name  of  "  Hay  ah  "  is  an  extract  of  the 
same,  and  the  active  principle  obtained  from  both  is  identical.  We 
await  further  developments  with  great  interest. 

MYRRH  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC  AGAINST  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Femple  {BoUetino  Farm.)  recommends  the  placing  in  the  mouth  of 
a  fragment  of  mj^rrh  if  one  finds  oneself  in  an  infected  atmosphere^ 
and  he  has  employed  this  means  as  a  prophylactic  in  several  epidemics. 
He  considers  myrrh  to  be  a  specific  against  contagion.  Physicians  in 
the  East,  it  is  said,  use  it  as  such  constantly  in  visiting  patients. 


THE  LUXURY  OF  A  ROSE  JAR. 

A  delightful  perfume  for  halls  and  parlors  in  dwelling  houses  or 
hotels  can  be  easily  procured  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  such 
a  pure  j^et  delicious  odor  that  it  charms  every  one.  It  is  simply  a 
rose  jar,  which  should  be  opened  for  about  one  hour  ever^^  morning 
and  then  carefully  closed.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  English  con 
temporaries  describes  the  best  method  for  stocking  the  jar,  and  in  do 
ing  it  suggests  the  preparation  of  the  rose  stock  should  be  detailed  to 
the  care-taking  member  of  the  family,  who  never  forgets  anything. 
Gather  the  rose  petals  in  the  morning ;  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place, 
toss  them  up  lightly  for  one  hour  to  dry  ;  then  put  them  in  layers, 
with  salt  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  in  a  large  covered  dish — a  glass 
butter  dish  is  a  convenient  receptacle.  You  can  add  to  this  for 
several  mornings  till  you  have  enough  stock — from  one  pint  to  a  quart 
according  to  the  size  of  the  jar ;  stir  every  morning  and  let  the  whole 
stand  for  ten  days.  Then  transfer  it  to  a  glasss  fruit  jar,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  you  have  placed  two  ounces  of  allspice,  coarsely  ground, 
and  as  much  stick  cinnamon,  broken  coarsely.  This  may  now  stand 
for  six  weeks  closely  covered,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  permanent  jar, 
which  may  be  as  pretty  as  your  ingenuity  can  devise  or  your  means 
purchase.  Those  with  double  covers  are  the  best,  and  very  pretty 
ones  in  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  ware  holding  over  a  quart,  can 
be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. 

Have  ready  one  ounce  each  of  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and  mace, 
all  ground  (not  fine);  one  ounce  orris  root,  bruised  and  shredded  ;  two 
ounces  of  lavender  flowers,  and  a  small  quantity  of  any  other  sweet 
scented  dried  flowers  or  herbs.     Mix  together,  and  put  into  the  jar  in 
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alternate  layers  with  the  rose  stock,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  rose, 
geranium  or  violet,  and  pour  over  the  whole  one-quarter  pint  of  good 
cologne.  This  will  last  for  years  though  from  time  to  time  you  may 
add  a  little  lavender  or  orange  flower  water,  or  any  nice  perfume,  and 
some  seasons  a  few  fresh  rose  petals.  You  will  derive  a  satisfaction 
from  the  labor  onl}^  to  be  estimated  by  the  happy  owners  of  similar 
jars.  Scientific  American. 


"ALMADINA,"  A  NEW  GUM. 

Under  the  various  names  of  "  almadina  "  "  potato  gum,"  "  euphor- 
bia gum,"  or,  more  shortly,  "  E.  G.,"  a  peculiar  resin  of  African 
origin  has  been  of  late  years  gradually  finding  its  way  to  the  European 
drug  markets  in  steadily  increasing  quantities.  Hitherto  its  chief  if 
not  its  only  use  in  the  arts  has  been  as  a  "  substitute  "  for  or  addition 
to  India  rubber,  and  we  learn  it  is  not  only  much  cheaper  than 
caoutchouc,  but  actually  improves  the  latter  when  added  to  it  in 
certain  proportions.  Among  the  advantages  over  pure  caoutchouc 
which  mixtures  thereof  with  "  E.  G."  are  said  to  possess,  not  the 
least  are  diminished  porosity  and  greater  durability. 

Scientific  American. 


SILVER  PLATING  SOLUTIONS. 

Dissolve  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water  50  grains  of  silver  nitrate  and 
8  J  oz.  av.  of  potassium  iodide.  Emplo}'  a  current  of  moderate  strength. 
When  a  sufficiently  thick  deposit  has  been  obtained,  wash  the  object 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water  (1.4),  then  with  pure 
water,  and  burnish.  Scientific  American. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PHTHISIS. 

The  third  volume  of  Hirsch's  great  work,  "  A  Hand-book  of  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Patholog}^"  recently  issued  by  the  New 
Sydenham  Society,  contains  among  much  valuable  information  some 
striking,  and  to  many,  no  clout,  novel  facts  regarding  the  incidence  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  The  influence  of  geographical  position  upon 
phthisis  turns  out  to  be  much  less  than  current  opinion  would  indicate. 
We  are  prone  to  regard  it  as  essentially  a  malady  of  temperate  lati- 
tudes, and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  more  accurate  statistical 
information  proves  that  it  is  virulent  in  many  warm  countries,  and 
that  some  of  the  inferior  races,  such  as  the  negroes,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  people  of  the  South  Sea,  suffer  more 
in  proportion  than  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  will  be  a  great  surprise 
to  many  people  to  learn  that  the  death-rate  from  phthysis  is  as  high 
in  sunny  Italy  as  in  fuggy  England.  Those  who  hold  the  old-fashioned 
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notion  that  damp  and  cold  are  the  main  causes  of  phthisis  will  )>e 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  almost  complete  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitantants  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Professor  Hirsch's  conclusions  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up. 
Phthisis  is  everywhere  prevalent,  but  it  is  rare  in  polar  regions,  and 
rarer  still  in  high  latitudes.  The  main  factor  in  its  production  is 
over-crowding  and  bad  hygiene.  Heat  and  cold  per  se  have  no  influ- 
ence. Damp,  when  conjoined  with  frequent  oscillations  of  temperature, 
predisposes  to  the  disease  ;  but  humidity  of  the  air  is  less  important 
than  dampness  of  soil.  Occupation  is  extremely  important,  but 
mainly  indirectly,  as  tending  to  good  or  bad  hygienic  conditions. 

British  Medical  Journal. 


BE  INVENTIVE. 

There  are  few  expressions  we  hear  more  frequently  than  that  feeble 
wail  of  the  cowardly  or  lazy  mind,  "  I  can't !  "  Every  day  we  see 
people  who  permit  their  progress  to  be  stopped  by  trifles  which, 
instead  of  retarding  them,  should  spur  every  facult}^  up  to  the  re- 
sistive, conquering  point.  "  I  can't  and  "  I  forgot  "  are  two  fatal 
phrases  which  should  be  scratched  from  the  vocabulary  of  every 
young  man  or  woman  who  is  ambitious  of  being  or  doing  any- 
thing in  this  world  that  shall  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

Be  inventive.  Cultivate  the  creative  side  of  your  brain.  Don't 
be  stumped.  When  you  seem  to  be  cornered  is  the  very  moment  to 
stir  yourself  and  devise  some  way  of  making  things  work. 

The  Chicago  Herald^  a  little  while  ago,  printed  some  remarks  of 
a  drummer  descriptive  of  a  certain  Yankee's  ingenuity,  which  are 
pertinent  to  our  present  time : 

"  Talking  about  ingenuity,"  said  the  drummer,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  I  saw  last  winter  out  West.  I  was  on  a  train  that  was 
snowed  in  for  thiee  days.  The  compan}^  sent  us  food,  but  they 
didn't  send  any  cigars,  and  the  train  boy's  stock  was  exhausted  the 
first  da3^  In  the  express  car  we  found  and  confiscated  a  box  of 
smoking  tobacco,  but  there  wasn't  a  pipe  on  the  train.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who  was  just  d3^ing  for  a 
smoke.  He  got  out  in  the  snow  and  looked  around  for  a  weed,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  whicli  lie  might  use  in  making  a  pipe,  ])ut 
couldn't  find  a  thing.  '  I'm  going  to  have  a  pipe,  anyhow,'  he  said. 
So  he  took  a  lead  pencil,  opened  the  wood,  took  out  the  lead,  and, 
placing  the  two  strips  togetiier  again,  wound  tliem  tightly  with  the 
tin  foil  which  came  off  the  packages  of  smoking  tobacco,  making 
them  air-tight.  Then  he  took  an  ai)ple,  hollowed  a  bowl  out  of  it, 
stuck  his  lead  pencil  stem  into  it,  and  had  one  of  the  nicest  pipes  3'ou 
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'ever  saw.     If  you  don't  believe  it,  make  one  for  yourself  some  time 
and  try." 

This  was  a  common  trick  in  the  army,  when  we  could  get  neither 
reeds  or  corn  cobs,  and  sweet  pipes  they  made  in  every  sense.  When 
apples  were  unobtainable,  which  was  not  seldom,  we  fell  back  upon 
potatoes.  Amer.  Art  Printer. 


A  POPULAR  FALLACY  EXPLAINED. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  popular  belief  in  England  that  the  smoke 
of  burning  henbane  seed  draws  a  worm  from  an  aching  tooth,  and 
thereb}'-  relieves  it.  A  young  domestic  who  suffered  severely  from 
toothache,  got  some  henbane  seeds,  which  she  placed  over  a  hot 
cinder,  allowing  the  fumes  to  get  into  the  mouth.  Soon  afterwards 
she  had  six  or  eight "  worms  "  drop  "out  of  her  teeth  "  into  a  tumbler 
of  water  she  had  ready  for  the  purpose.  Her  mistress  was  shown  them 
and  they  were  handed  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  family,  who 
sent  a  mounted  specimen  to  Mr.  Hogg,  the  eminent  microscopist. 
That  gentleman  reported  in  the  Medical  Press  that  he  found  the 
■^'  worm  "  to  be  a  veritable  embryo  of  a  parasitic  entozoa,  belonging  to 
the  trematoda  or  fluke  family,  a  class  of  animals  known  to  infest  man- 
kind as  well  as  the  lower  animals.  The  puzzle  as  to  how  the  embryos 
of  the  fluke  found  their  way  into  the  patient's  deca^^ed  tooth  he  solved 
by  saying  that  in  all  likelihood  the  ova  of  the  fluke  might  have  been 
■conveyed  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  by  eating  tainted  animal  food — 
the  liver  of  a  sheep  sufl'ering  from  fluke.  The  eggs  may  be  taken  in 
polluted  drinking  water — more  frequently,  however  in  diseased  meat, 
fish  or  fowl,  which  during  the  masticating  process  is  left  behind  and  safe- 
ly lodged  in  a  hollow  tooth  or  an  exposed  portion  of  the  alveolar  process 
there  to  be  retained  until  more  fully  developed  into  the  wriggling 
embryos  which  were  finally  dislodged  by  the  henbane  fumigation. 
This  apparent  justification  of  the  notion  that  there  are  "  worms  "  in 
the  teeth  was  tested  in  a  very  practical  manner  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson 
who  relates  his  experience  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Chemist  and 
Druggist  which  is  here  copied  :  "  Most  pharmacists  have  at  some  time 
or  another  sold  '  a  penn'orth  of  henbane  seed  '  for  the  cure  of  tooth- 
ache ;  many  must  know  the  method  of  eff'ecting  the  cure,  but  few  there 
are  who  believe  in  the  wonderful  properties  ascribed  to  Hyoscyami 
semina.  Their  scepticism  is  mostly  a  result  of  their  scientific  train- 
ing, not  of  any  a  posteriori  chain  of  reasoning.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  bottoming  this  fallacy. 
When  in  Lincolnshire  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  faith  shown  in  henbane  seed  as  a  charmer  of  the  tooth- 
ache grub  by  people  of  sense  and  ability.  One  described  to  me  how  he 
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was  once  a  skeptic,  but  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  for  himself,  and 
having  tried  it  found  the  grubs  floating  in  water  ;  thinking  that  even 
this  might  be  an  ocular  delusion,  he  strained  the  water  through  a  white 
cloth,  and  there  on  the  cloth  were  unmistakably  the  much-maligned 
organisms,  with  a  distinct  white  body  and  black  head.  This  concrete 
example  there  was  no  resisting;  the  only  thing  to  do  now  was  to  try 
the  experiment  and  examine  the  animals.  The  following  I  was  told 
was  the  correct  method  of  procedure  :  Place  the  seeds  on  some  hot 
cinders  on  a  shovel,  and  when  they  begin  to  crackle,  invert  a  bowl 
over  the  burning  mass ;  as  soon  as  combustion  is  over,  remove  the 
bowl,  fill  with  hot  water  and  hold  over  it  the  open  mouth  so  that  the 
rising  steam  may  enter  freely.  In  about  ten  minutes  examine  the 
water  in  the  bowl  for  grubs.  This  method  I  was  told,  has  been 
adopted  with  great  pecuniary  success  by  an  old  woman  in  the  district 
to  whom  people  came  for  miles  round.  She  always  allayed  their 
skepticism — If,  indeed,  they  had  any — by  showing  the  offending  or- 
ganisms to  the  patient,  who  could  not  conscientiously  feel  any  pangs 
after  having  seen  them.  I  performed  the  experiment  observing  all  the 
necessary  injunctions  for  its  success  and  found  the  grubs !  There 
they  were ;  there  could  be  no  mistake  this  time — little  white  worms 
with  black  heads.  My  believing  friends  were  delighted,  and  a  priori 
reasoning  seemed  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  inductive 
methods  of  a  Lincolnshire  quack.  But  the  skeptic  element  refused  to 
be  so  overridden,  and  I  inquired  if  there  was  a  microscope  about  the 
place.  Fortunately  there  was — a  cheap  instrument,  but,  under  the 
circumstances, quite  a  godsend,  and  I  set  to  work  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Soon  a  cellular  structure  was  made  out  and,  on  squeezing,  a  mass  of 
granules,  but  no  organization  that  would  suggest  the  presence  of  an 
animal.  The  black  head  was  opaque  and  structureless  ;  no  motion 
could  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the  organism.  Somewhat  puzzled,  I 
repeated  the  experiment,  but  this  time  left  out  the  most  important 
element — in  fact,  did  not  bring  my  mouth  over  the  bowl.  The  grubs 
were  there  as  before.  Evidently  then  they  were  not  furnished  by  the 
teeth.  A  more  careful  examination  of  them  was  then  made,  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  embryos  of  hyo- 
scyamus,  which  had  been  projected  from  the  heated  albumen  of  the 
seeds  owing  to  its  expanding  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  testa,  and  had 
lodged  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  bowl  only  to  be  dislodged  by  the 
water  poured  into  it.  The  black  heads  were  simply  the  charred  ends 
of  the  embryos.  I  was  much  surprised, not  to  say  amused,  to  find  that 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  try  and  show  that  the  "  grubb  of  toothache  "  was  the  embryo  of  an 
entoEoon  and  to  account  for  its  presence  by  charging  the  host  with 
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eating  tainted  meat.  Either  the  mounted  slide  he  had  sent  to  him 
was  not  the  genuine  article,  or  he  has  fallen  into  a  most  serious  error. 
In  any  case  if  he  performs  a  "  blank  experiment  "  he  "will  find  no 
need  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  trematoda  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  this  remarkable  "  worm  "  under  the  circumstances  noted." 


CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES. 

Scarlet  fever,  a  contagious  disease  producing  a  large  annual  mor- 
tality, is  produced  by  a  specific  poison  which  emanates  from  the 
person  of  the  patient,  and  can  be  caused  by  no  other  means,  and  this 
poison  is  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it  affixes  itself  to  ob- 
jects, if  portable,  may  convey  it  long  distances,  and  for  its  tenacity  of 
life,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  destroy.  Diphtheria,  also  a  contagious 
disease,  and  largely  fatal,  may  also  arise  from  other  causes  than  conta- 
gion, notably  from  fermenting  filth,  and  requires  not  only  isolation, but 
cleanliness  for  its  extinction.  Typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera,  while 
not  directly  communicable  from  person  to  person,  are  spread  by  the 
dejecta  of  their  victims,  which  contaminate  the  water  supply,  and  thus 
an  efficient  disinfection  of  these  dejecta  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
accomplish.  Small  pox  may  be  exterminated  by  vaccination,  and 
this,  I  am  happy  to  concede,  is  a  fact  on  which  the  public  requires 
less  information  than  most  others,  albeit  these  are  skeptics  here.  It 
is  evident  if  the  public  knew  how  diseases  arise  and  are  disseminated, 
it  would  be  prepared  to  more  heartily  and  eflectually  second  the  en- 
deavor of  sanitarians  to  limit  and  subdue  them.  In  proportion  to  its 
knowledge  of  sanitation  would  its  zeal  increase. 

G.  A.  CoLLAMORE,M.  D.,  Scientific  American 


THE  USES  OF  GLYCERINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scientific  American: 

Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  the  uses  of  pure  commercial 
gl^^cerine,  and  how  it  can  be  used  and  made  available  for  purposes 
where  no  substitute  is  found  that  will  take  its  place ;  and  herein,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  well-read  journal  to  speak 
of  its  utility,  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  thank  you.  As  a  dressing  for  ladies'  shoes  nothing  equals  it, 
making  the  leather  soft  and  pliable  without  soiling  the  garments  in 
contact.  Where  the  feet  sweat,  burnt  alum  and  glycerine — one  of 
former  to  two  of  the  latter — rubbed  on  the  feet  at  night  and  a  light 
or  open  sock  worn,  the  feet  washed  in  the  morning  with  tepid  water, 
will  keep  them  during  the  da}'  free  from  odor,  so  disagreeable  to 
those  persons  who  are  sufferers. 
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For  bunions  and  corns  Cannabis  indicus  and  glycerine,  equal  parts, 
painted  on  the  bunion  or  corn  and  bound  around  with  Canton  flannel 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  to  the  flannel  where  it  comes  in  con- 
contact    with    the    affected    parts,    will    soon    restore  to  health. 

As  a  face  lotion,  oatmeal  made  in  a  paste  with  glycerine  2  parts, 
water  1  part,  and  applied  to  the  face  at  night,  with  a  mask  worn 
over,  will  give  in  a  short  time,  if  faithfully  pursued,  a  youthful  ap- 
pearance to  the  skin. 

As  a  dressing  in  the  bath,  2  quarts  of  water  with  2  ounces  of  gly- 
cerine, scented  with  lose,  which  will  impart  a  final  freshness  and 
delicacy  to  the  skin. 

In  severe  paroxysms  in  coughing,  either  in  coughs,  colds  or  con- 
sumptives, one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  glycerine  in  pure  rye 
whisk}'  or  hot  rich  cream  will  afford  almost  immediate  relief;  and 
to  the  consumptive  a  panacea  is  found  by  daily  use  of  glycerine  in- 
ternally, with  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  powdered  willow  charcoal 
and  2  i)nrts  of  pure  glycerine. 

For  diseased  and  inflamed  gums,  2  parts  of  goldenseal,  1  part  of 
powdered  burnt  alum,  and  2  parts  of  glycerine  made  in  a  paste 
and  rubbed  on  the  gums  and  around  the  teeth  at  nighty  strengthens 
and  restores  the  gums  to  health,  provided  no  tartar  is  present  to 
cause  the  disease,  which  must  be  removed  first  before  applying. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  epicure  who  relishes  a  nice  break- 
fast dish  of  fried  fish,  he  will  find  "  a  feast  for  the  gods  "  by  fr3'ing 
the  fish  in  glycerine  to  a  brown,  adding  a  small  sprig  of  parsley  when 
nearly  done.  J.  S.  Charles.  D.  D.  S. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Uses  of  Eggs. — Far  more  than  fish — for  it  is  a  watery  diet — 
eggs  are  the  scholar's  fare.  They  contain  phosphorous,  which  is 
brain  food,  and  sulphur,  which  performs  a  variety  of  functions  in  the 
economy  *  *  *  *  Eggs  are,  however,  not  only  food, — they  are  medi- 
cine also.  The  white  is  the  most  efficacious  of  remedies  for  burns,  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  the  yolk  is  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  an 
almost  miraculous  salve  for  cuts,  bruises  and  scratches.  A  raw  egu, 
if  swallowed  in  time,  will  effectually  detach  a  fish  bone  fastened  in  the 
throat, and  the  whitesof  cjgs  will  renderthe  deadly  corrosive  sublimate 
as  harmless  as  a  dose  of  calomel.  They  strengthen  the  consumptive, 
invigorate  the  feeble,  and  render  the  most  susceptible  all  but  proof 
against  jaundice  in  its  most  malignant  phase.  The  merits  of  eggs  do 
not  even  end  here.  In  France  only  the  wine  clarifiers  use  more  than 
8(1.000,000  a  year  and  Alsatians  consume  88,000,000  in  calico  printing 
and  for  dressing  the  leather  that  is  used  in  makinir  the  finest  French 
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kid  gloves.    Even  egg  shells  are  valuable,  for  allopath  and  homoepath 
alike  agree  in  regarding  them  as  the  purest  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Eastern  Farmer. 


FuECAL  Impaction. — Ordinary  brewer's  yeast  is  highly  recommended 
in  faecal  impaction.  It  is  injected  into  the  rectum.  It  permeates  and 
softens  very  fast,  and  makes  rectal  relief  a  simple  and  easy  matter. 

Southern  California  Practitioner. 


HOW  TO  EAT  WISELY. 

As  a  universal  rule  in  health,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions  in 
disease,  that  is  best  to  be  eaten  which  the  appetite  craves  or  the  taste 
relishes.  Persons  rarely  err  in  the  quality  of  the  food  eaten  ;  nature's 
instincts  are  the  wisest  regulators  in  this  respect.  The  great  sources 
of  mischief  from  eating  are  three — quantity,  frequency,  rapidity,  and 
from  these  come  the  horrible  dyspepsias  which  make  a  human  life  a 
burden,  a  torture,  a  living  death.  By  eating  fast  the  stomach,  like  a 
bottle,  being  filled  through  a  funnel,  is  full  and  overflowing  before  we 
know  it.  But  the  most  important  reason  is,  the  food  is  swallowed 
before  time  has  been  allowed  to  divide  it  in  sufficient  small  pieces 
with  the  teeth ;  for  like  ice  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  the  smaller  the  bits 
are  the  sooner  they  are  dissolved.  It  has  been  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  that  if  solid  food  is  cut  in  pieces  small  as  half  a  pea,  it  digest  al- 
most as  soon,  without  being  chewed  at  all,  as  if  it  had  been  well  mas- 
ticated. The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  for  all  persons  to  thus  com- 
minute their  food  ;  for,  even  if  it  is  well  chewed,  the  comminutation  is 
no  injury  while  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  in  case  of  hurry  forget- 
fulness  or  bad  teeth.  Cheerful  conversation  prevents  rapid  eating. 
It  requires  about  five  hours  for  a  common  meal  to  dissolve  and  pass 
out  of  the  stomach,  during  which  time  this  organ  is  incessantly  at 
work,  when  it  must  have  repose,  as  any  other  muscle  or  set  of 
muscles,  after  such  a  length  of  effort  Hence  persons  should  not  eat 
within  less  than  a  five  hours'  interval.  The  heart  itself  is  at  rest  more 
than  one  third  of  its  time.  The  brain  perishes  without  repose.  Never 
force  food  on  the  stomach.  All  are  tired  when  night  comes.  Every 
muscle  of  the  body  is  weary  and  looks  to  the  bed ;  but  just  as  we 
lie  down  to  rest  every  other  part  of  the  body,  if  we  by  a  hearty 
meal  give  the  stomach  five  hours'  work,  which  in  its  weak  state 
requires  a  much  longer  time  to  perform  than  at  an  earlier  hour  of 
the  day,  it  is  like  imposing  upon  a  servant  a  full  day's  labor  just  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  day's  work. 

Hence  the  unwisdom  of  eating  heartily   late  in  the  day  or  in  the 
evening;  and  no  wonder  it   has  cost  many  a  man  his  life.     Always 
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breakfast  before  labor  or  exercise.  No  laborers  or  active  persons 
should  eat  an  hour  latter  than  sundown,  and  then  it  should 
not  be  over  half  the  midday  meal.  Persons  of  sedentary 
habits  or  who  are  at  all  ailing  should  take  absolutely  nothing  for 
supper  beyond  a  single  piece  of  cold  stale  bread  and  butter,  or  a  ship 
biscuit,  with  a  single  cup  of  warm  drink.  Such  a  supper  will  always 
give  better  sleep  and  prepare  for  a  heartier  breakfast  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  exercise  of  the  whole  day  to  grind  it  up  and 
extract  its  nutriment.     Never  eat  without  an  inclination. 

HaWs  Journal  of  Health. 


A  NEW  DISINFECTANT. 
E.  Laplace  (Fharm.  Zeitung)  recommends  crude  sulpho-carbolic 
acid  as  a  reliable  bactericide  and  as  a  general  disinfectant,  inferior 
onl}^  to  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  of  the  same  strength,  but 
having  the  advantage  of  being  much  less  poisonous  and  considerably 
cheaper.  It  is  obtained  b}'^  mixing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  crude 
sulphuric  acid  and  crude  25  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  heating  for  a  short 
time,  and  allowing  to  cool.  This  mixture  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 
A  4  per  cent,  solution  killed  anthrax  bacilli  within  48  hours,  which 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  was  not  able  to  do. 


"WANTED— A  FIRST  CLASS  MECHANICAL  DENTIST. 
NO  STUDENT  OR  OPERATOR  NEED  APPLY." 


BY  FRANK  B.  DARBY,  D.  D.  S. 


The  above  notice  appeared  in  one  of  our  journals  not  long  since, 
and  was  responded  to  by  twenty-three  applicants,  each  claiming  to  be 
what  the  advertisement  called  for. 

Six  out  of  the  twenty-three  letters  were  well  written  and  business- 
like communications  ;  two  addressed  the  advertiser  as  Mr.,  and  signed 
themselves  Doctor ;  five  were  so  poorly  written  and  spelled  that  they 
were  consigned  to  the  waste  basket  without  answers.  Still  they 
earnestly  solicited  the  "job,"  knowing  they  could  "  fill  the  bill."  Two 
others  were  frank  enough  to  acknowledge  the>^  knew  all  about  labora- 
tory work,  "  all  kinds  of  metal  work  excepted."  The  remainder  were 
of  a  school-boy  composition  kind,  which  suggested  commendable 
labor  and  perseverance. 

The  time  served  by  the  several  applicants  ranged  from  three  months 
to  thirty  years.  One  who  had  served  a  studentship  of  a  few  months, 
claimed  to  have  extraordinary  facilities  and  wonderful  perception,  and 
had  acquired  the  "  whole  thing  "  in  that  short  time,  but  upon  investi- 
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gation  had  only  mastered  (in  his  own  mind)  red  rubber.  So  one  by 
one  they  dropped  out  of  line  as  they  were  confronted  with  metal 
work,  until  but  three  remained. 

This  experience  caused  the  writer  to  stop  and  inquire :  what  are 
we  going  to  do  ?  • 

The  time  has  arrived  when  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  good 
laboratory  men.  Every  dentist  in  full  practice  knows  the  importance 
of  a  first-class  mechanical  assistant  and  knows  also  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  one.  Taking  a  student  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  years 
means  nothing,  for  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  render 
his  service  of  value  he  is  off  to  college,  and  soon  into  practice  for 
himself. 

The  demand  for  skilled  workmen  has  received  a  new  impetus  since 
the  development  in  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  as  its  possibilities  are 
undoubted!}"  beyond  our  anticipations,  we  know  not  to  what  extent 
this  demand  may  b^  carried  ;  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inventive 
skill  of  our  profession,  the  busy  operator  must  have  some  one  at  hand 
to  work  out  and  perfect  his  brain  labor.  The  question  of  simply 
skilled  mechanical  labor  in  dentistry  has  been  overlooked  ;  in  fact,  the 
doors  of  the  profession  have  been  practically  closed  to  those  who 
might  choose  to  adopt  that  branch  as  a  life  work.  Encouragement 
has  been  given  only  to  those  who  possess  sufficient  time,  ability'  and 
means  to  perfect  themselves  for  general  practice,  and  those  who  have 
earned  a  diploma  will  rarely  be  found  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  place  in  dentistry  for  the  meclianic;  per 
haps  not  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  surely  not  for  the- 
"  rough  and  ready  "  man  who  knows  nothing  but  work ;  but  for  the 
young  man  with  a  common  school  education,  who  by  force  of  circum 
stances  or  choice  must  learn  a  trade,  and  whose  tastes  are  for  light 
skilled  labor,  dental  mechanics  offers  an  inviting  field.  The  steady, 
muscular  individual,  would  undoubtedly  make  a  better  blacksmith  or 
carpenter,  while  the  denial  laboratory  would  only  be  a  congenial  place 
for  one  more  delicately  organized. 

If  the  demand  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  apprentice 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  laboratory,  we  can  offer  quite  as  great 
inducements  as  other  occupations.  The  ordinary  mechanic  passes 
through  an  apprenticeship  of  three  or  four  years,  usually  the  former, 
receiving  the  tirst  year  $1.50  per  week,  second  year  $3.00  and  the 
third  year  $5.00  per  week.  Alter  serving  his  time  the  salary  is  raised 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  acquired,  rarely  ever  getting  above 
$18.00  per  week.  All  this  we  can  offer,  and  more.  We  can  promise 
light  labor,  short  hours,  genteel  occupation,  and  if  the  dental  oflice  is 
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what  it  should  be,  refined  influences.  We  can  place  the  young  man  in 
a  better  position  socially ;  we  can  give  him  more  hours  for  study  if 
he  wishes  to  enlarge  his  fund  of  general  knowledge  ;  he  can  have  more 
time  for  recreation ;  in  fact,  we  can  give  him  an  honorable  and  re- 
spectable occupation  in  which  he  can  command  quite  as  much  salary 
as  in  any  trade,  under  like  conditions. 

Of  course  many  a  mechanic  grows  out  of  his  journeymanship,  out 
of  his  occupation  in  fact,  by  perseverance  and  development.  In  the 
same  manner  we  would  occasionally  lose  a  valuable  laboratory  man, 
but  the  majority  doubtless  would  be  content.  The  idea  of  bringing 
the  dental  laboratory  down  to  a  competition  with  the  trades  may  be 
looked  upon  by  some  as  unprofessional,  and  the  thought  may  not  be 
practical;  but  the  writer  sees  no  way  to  meet  the  emergency  unless 
the  laboratories  are  thrown  open,  and  young  men  given  a  chance.  To 
do  this  practicall}'  there  must  be  a  thorough  understanding  that  no- 
thing but  mechanical  dentistry  will  be  taught ;  no  more  study  need 
be  required  than  in  any  ordinarj^  trade. 

Dentists  generally  look  upon  students  unfavorably,  and  are  dispos- 
ed to  give  the  colleges  the  benefit  of  all  applicants.  Many  a  dentist 
has  cause  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the  conscientious  instruct- 
ions given,  when  in  later  years  he  sees  a  man  stepping  into  his  shoes 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  an  acquaintance  made  with  his  patients 
during  studentship.  Fortunately  the  time  has  passed  when  a  student 
can  step  out  of  the  laboratory  and  hang  up  the  sign  of  a  dentist.  The 
mountain  like  diploma  stands  between  him  and  success,  and  the  young- 
man  who  enters  the  profession  now  does  so  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  place  in  its  ranks,  and  ere  long  there  will  be  only  temporar}" 
assistants  who  are  preparing  for  college,  or  who  labor  between  college 
courses. 

Such  an  idea  as  this  promulgated  a  few  3  ears  ago  (before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  laws  regulating  practice),  would  have  been  disastrous;  it 
would  have  opened  the  doors  of  respectability  to  every  would-be 
mountebank,  and  placed  the  apprentice  on  an  ecjual  footing  with  the 
student.  I'lie  lime  is  not  far  distant  when  all  colleo;es  will  be  oblioed 
to  increase  their  facilities  for  instructions  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, and  it  would  not  be  a  foolish  prediction  to  declare  that  the 
lime  will  come  when  they  will  teach  this  as  a  separate  branch,  and 
prepare  men  for  skilled  laborator}-  work  alore. 

In  looking  over  a  i)ractice  of  twenty  years,  I  am  forced  to  bel'eve 
that  dentistry' is  just  i)assing  the  border  lines  of  a  second  develop- 
ment, which  in  time  will  astonish  the  world.  Tiie  demands  upon  us 
are  daily  increasing,  and  tlie  time  will  come  when  every  man  in  full 
practice  will  find  it  imjjossible  to  accom])lish  his  daily  task  without 
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the  helping  hand  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  It  requires  but  a  glance  into- 
the  future  to  see  red  rubber  and  other  cheap  dentures  diminishing, 
and  in  the  onward  march  of  intelligence,  metal  work  will  again  take 
its  proper  place  and  require  of  us  a  full  surrender. 

Every  old  root  which  in  years  past  was  consigned  to  the  merciless 
grip  of  the  forcep,  now  invites  our  utmost  skill  and  the  handiwork  of 
a  mechanic,  and  day  by  day  We  will  find  the  burden  heavier,  and 
finally  the  overwhelming  conviction  will  come  that  there  are  no  skill- 
ed helpers. 

This  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,  worthy  of  consideration,  and  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  our  calling. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? — Independent  Practitioner. 


SUIT  OVER  A  PATENT. 

An  interesting  argument  made  in  behalf  of  Elias  Smith  and  Fred- 
erick Kimble,  of  Peoria,  111.,  to  have  Charles  A.  Eisenhart,  of  York, 
Pa.,  restrained  by  injunction  from  infringing  upon  the  complainants' 
patented  dental  device,  took  place  to-day  before  Judge  Butler,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  motion  was  made  by  Lawyers 
Poole  &  Brown,  of  Chicago,  and  was  strenuously  resisted  by  William 
Strawbridge  and  J.  Bonsall  Taylor,  Mr.  Eisenhart's  counsel.  The 
patent  sued  upon  was  one  granted  to  Mr.  Smith  in  October,  1887,  for 
an  electrical  dental  apparatus,  for  producing  anaesthesia  in  dental 
and  surgical  operations,  and  included  an  electrical  generator,  an  in- 
duction coil,  electrodes,  and  other  devices  for  generating  and  apply- 
ing the  current  to  the  parts  to  be  operated  upon.  The  patent  had 
already  been  sustained  in  the  United  States  courts  in  Illinois.  In 
the  proceedings  to-day  Judge  Butler  refused  to  grant  an  injunction, 
thus  practically  setting  aside  the  former  decisions.  The  grounds  for 
doing  this  were  that  the  defence  presented  was  more  full  than  in  the 
Western  cases,  and  the  matters  relied  upon  here  had  not  been  before 
the  courts  in  the  West.  A  large  number  of  prior  patents  were  cited, 
among  them  being  the  one  granted  to  William  Gr.  Oliver  in  1859. 
This  apparatus  was  shown  and  adjusted  to  anticipate  the  plaintiff's 
invention.  Numerous  aflfidavits  made  by  distinguished  physicians 
and  dentists  were  read.  The  decision  is  interesting  to  the  dental 
profession. —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


— Filled  With  Woe. — Mistress — Well,  Bridget,  did  you  see  the 
dentist?  Biddy  O'Galway — Yis,  ma'am.  Mistress — Did  he  pull  your 
tooth?  Biddy  O'Galway — Sure,  ma'am,  he  didn't  lay  a  han'  to  it  to 
pull  at  all.  He  scooped  it  out  wid  a  wee  hoe,  and  thin  he  druv  it  in 
to  stay  feriver — wid  a  plug  on  the  top  o'  it  to  kape  it  tight.  I'llniver 
be  caught  doin'  the  likes  ag'in,  ma'am.  What  with  him  upsettin'  the 
sate  he  put  me  in,  an'  tyin'  a  dirty  bit  av  an  old  gum  shoe  in  me 
mouth  fer  a  bib,  an'  makin'a  noise  the  size  of  a  coffee  mill  in  my  head, 
I'd  laver  walk  the  flure  an'  scrame, 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE 
DENTAL  ENGINE. 

Any  of  the  following  illustrated  instruments  will  fit  any  Universal 
Hand  Piece  in  use.  They  are  made  either  file-cut  or  stone -cut,  and 
are  of  the  very  best  quality.     They  are  all  hand  made. 


i=:e^tc:e]s. 


Stone-cut  burs, 

, 

per  doz., 

^3-00 

•'              with  head  larger  than  shaft, 

'              <i 

4.00 

File-cut  burs,     ...... 

i( 

1.50 

"             with  head  larger  than  shaft, 

<< 

2.00 

Honed  drills,      ...... 

(( 

1.50 

Flexible  burs  and  drills, 

. 

each, 

.35 

Twist  drills,        ..... 

, 

(( 

•30 

Corrugated  burnishers, 

, 

<< 

.50 

Smooth  head       " 

, 

(( 

.30 

Plug  finishing  burs,  stone-cut,     . 

per  doz.. 

6.00 

"           file-cut, 

, 

a 

4.20 

Huey  mandrels,  nickel-plated,     . 

each, 

.25 

Parting  nut  mandrels,  nickel-plated, 

, 

(( 

.25 

Screw  mandrels,  with  shoulders,  nickel-plated, 

(( 

.20 

"                   without     ''                   '' 

« 

.05 

Dr.  Clump's  porte  polisher, 

t< 

.30 

Porte  polishers,  plain,          .... 

tt 

.20 

"             screw  socket.     . 

« 

■25 

Needle  chucks, 

1. 00 

EXCAVATING  BURS. 

Note. — We  make  burs  of  each  pattern  repr(3sented,*two  sizes'smaller  than  the 
smallest  here  shown  ;  they  are  numbered  000  and  00.  Thej^  are  too  small  to 
illustrate. 


Round. 


Wheel. 


»•    a.     3.    4.      5.     6. 


8.         9.         10.  II.  II/4  *2.   13.    14.     15.       16.       17.      18.       19.      20.        31. 


le-cut,  i2i^  c.  each.    16^  c.  each. 
)ned,    25  c.         '*       33>^  c.     *' 


File-cut,  i2i^  c.  each.      162/^  c.  each. 
Stoned,    25  c.  '*        331/^  c.      '* 


Cone. 


Inverted  Cone. 


82^^.  23.   24.    25.    26.     27.     28.     29.     30.      31.       32.     33. 


•  Stone-cut,  25  c.  each.     Stone-cut,  3S%  c.  each. 
File-cut,    12X  c.  "  File-cut,     16%  c.    " 

Bud. 


441^.45.46.  47.  48.  49.  50.  51.  52.  53.    54.  55. 


stone-cut,  25  c.  each.    Stone-cut,  3334  c.  each. 
File-cut,    123^  c.  "        File-cut,    lQ%c.     " 

Fissure  Pointed. 


stone-cut,  25  c.  each.      Stone-cut,  333/^c.  each. 
File-cut,    12>^c.  "         File-cut,     16%  c.    " 


33/^-  34    35-  36,    37-     38.     39-     4°-     4i-    42.     43-    44- 


Stone-cut,  25  c.  each.      Stone-cut,  SSJ^c.  each. 
File-cut,    123^0."  File-cut,    16%  c.    "g 

Fissure,  Square  End. 


55/4-  56.  57.  58.    59.    60.    61.    6«.    63.    64.    65.  66. 


Stone-cut.  25  c.  each. 
File-cut,    123^0.  " 

Oval. 


333^0.  each. 
16%  c.     " 


B&%.  89.  90.  91.   92,   93.   94.    95.     96.    97.    98.    99- 


Stone-cut,  25  c.  each.      Stone-cut,  333^  c,  each 
File-cut,    123^  c.  "  File-cut,    16%  c.     ' 


Flat  Spear  Point 

fi    ^    C\   ^  f)  f) 


DRILLS. 

Square. 

H     n     ra 


Flat  Square  Point. 


100.  lOI.  IOa.lOJ.SO4.  105.106  107.  108.109.110.  III. 112. 113.  XI4.  II5.X16.  XI7.X18.II9I3O, 


123^  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  doz. 


Spade. 


Forbes's. 


U 


ff 


tax.  X33. 133. 134. 135. 126.  137, 


Round. 


i 


138.129. 130. 131. 132. 133.134. 


135. 136. 137.138.139.140.141. 


12 J  cents  each,  or  |1.50  per  doz. 

Twist  Drills.      Treplnines. 


Five  Sided. 


Plate  Saws. 


14a.  143. 144. 145. 146. 147. 148. 


iy>-    «5«-     «S«-     «53-     «S4' 


12^  cents  each. 


-- V" 


30  cents  each.  60  cents  each.        75  cetits"each. 

"Flexible"  Burs  and  Drills. 
A      I      I  i^t    rti    r^i    flA    nn   oft 


II 1  ni  I 


155.    156.     tij.    ijS.      159.     t6o. 


»6».      16c.    163.     i«4.      tj6s.     i6$. 


35  cent*  each. 


35  centi  each. 


Corrugated  as  shown  in  cut,  50  centa  each 
With  smooth  heads  (greatly  preferred  by  some  operators),  35  centi  each. 


Round. 


PLUG  FINISHING  BUES. 

Wheel.  Inverted  Cone. 


200.  201.  202.   203.  204.  205.    206.   307.  208.  209.   210.  211.  212.  213.  214.  215.   216.  217. 


Stone-cut, 
Barrel. 


,00  per  dozen. 

Sugar  Loaf. 


File  cut,  $4.20  per  dozen. 
Knife  Edge. 


236.  237.  238.  239.  240.  241.  242.  243.  244. 245.  246.  247.  248.  249.  250. 


Stone-cut,  $6,00  per  dozen.         File-cut,  $4.20  per  dozen.  Price,  $1.23  each. 

Paring-Nut  Mandrel.  Porte  Polisher,  Plain  Socket. 


25  cents  each.  20  cents  each. 

Screw  Mandrel,  with  Shoulder. 

Porte  Polisher,  Screw  Socket, 
Nickel  Plated 


20  cents  each. 

Screw  Mandrel  without  Shoulder. 


5  cents  each. 

Screw  Head  Mandrel 

Invention  of  Dr.  Robert  Huey. 


25  cents  each. 


25  cents  each. 

Screw  Clamp,  Porte  Polisher. 

Invention  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Klump. 


30  cents  each. 
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FELT  DISKS. 

DR.  W.  W.   SMITH'S  PATENTS. 

Made  of  thin  felt,  prepared  so  as  to  give  them  sufficient  firmness  for 
use,  and  yet  allow  them  the  necessary  pliability  to  prevent  ther  breaking 
easily.  The  material  is  superior  for  carrying  polishing  powders,  and  they 
will  polish  a  tooth  well  and  quickly.     Size,  "/%  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Price, 


each,  $o.io 


APPLIANCES    WHICH   CAN  BE  USED  WITH  ANY 
MAKE  OF  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


WOOD  POLISHING  POINTS. 


2. 


3.  A'  5.  6.  7. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  100  points  each. 


Assorted,  eight  forms,   . 

No.  I,  separately,  per  box,  $1.50 

''     2,         *'                  "  1.50 

"     4,          "                   "  2.40 


per  box,  $1.00 

No.  5,  separately,  per  box,       .75 

''    6,  ''  "  .75 

"    7,         '«  <'  1.25 

''    8,  "  ''  .50 


CORUNDUM  POINTS. 

DR.  A.    L.   NORTHROP'S  DESIGNS. 


Set  of  twelve, 


Points,  not  mounted,  .... 

Mounted  on  mandrels,  .... 

Butler's  Corundum  Points  for  porte  polishers, 


])er  doz.. 


$0.65 
1.25 

.65 


^^ STUMP"  CORUNDUM  WHEELS. 

We  here  illustrate  three  new  styles  of  Corundum  "Wheels.  They  are  intended 
to  use  with  Dental  Engine,  for  pivoting  and  for  cutting  oflf  projections  of  natural 
teeth. 

i 


■ 


■ 


A.  B.  C. 

Round  edge,  ^  in.  diameter,  j/^  in.  thick  (see  cut), 
Round  edge,  |4  ^^'  diameter,  ^  in.  thick  (see  cut), 
B. — Square  edge,  ^  in.  diameter,  y^  in.  thick, 
C. — Round  edge,  i    in.  diameter,  ^  in.  thick,  (see  cut), 


A. 
B. 


Per  Doz. 

;^i.oo 

I.OO 
I.OO 
1.20 


EMERY  PAPER,  SAND  PAPER,  AND  CUTTLE  PISH 

PAPER  DISKS. 

Price  of  either  grade  (loo  in  a  box),         .         .         .         per  box,  $0.25 


CIRCULAR  SEPARATING  FILE. 

For  use  with  the  Dental  Engine- 

Each. 
Cut  on  one  side,  .  .  .         .         .         ;^o.25 

Cut  on  both  sides,       .  .  ...  .25 


TOOTH  BRUSH  WHEELS. 


For  use  with  the  Dental  Engrlne  in 
cleahinfif  Teeth  and  Polishing:  Fill- 
ings. 

They  are  made  with  celluloid  centre,  and 
Btrong  stem  for  use  with  the  Porte  pol- 
isker. 

No.  Each. 

1,  cup  shape,  one  row  bristles,  $0.20 

2,  straight,  two  rows  bristles,        .25 


1  2 

Cut  exact  size  of  wheels. 


WIRE  WHEEL  BRUSH. 

For  Cleaning  Engine  Burs  and  Files. 

Price,  steel  wire,  i  in.  diameter,  2  R,      .  .      .     $0.50 

<*       brass    **       i  in.  diameter,  2  R,      .  .      .         .50 

Screw  mandrel,  for  mounting  wire  wheels,  . 

Cut  exact  size  of  wheel. 


.20 


SMALL  FELT  CONE  FOR  THE  ENGINE. 

FOR  POLISHING  FILLINGS,  &c. 
Size  I  inch  long  by  7-16  inch  diameter.     Each,  7  cts. ;  per  dozen,  75  cts. 


DR.  R.  ARTHUR'S  CORUNDUM  DISKS. 

FOR  PERMANENTLY  SEPARATING  AND  POLISHING  THE  TEETH. 


D 


FGHIKLMNOPQ 


A  and  K,  not  mounted,  each,  13  cents;  per  doz., 
All  others,  ''         ''  "     25        "  " 

A  and  K,  mounted,  *•'     23       "  " 

All  others,       *'  ''     35       *'  " 

Not  mounted,  per  set — 6,  A  to  F, 
Mounted,  ''         6,  A  to  F, 

Not  mounted,      ''       10,  A  to  K, 
Mounted,  *'       10,  A  to  K, 


^1.40. 

2-75 
2.50. 

3-75 
1-25 

1-75 

2.00 

2.90 


CORRUGATED  SOFT  RUBBER  DISKS  AND  POINTS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  DR.  O.  E.  FRANCIS. 

Pronounced  by  many  superior  to  the  plain  surfaces.     They  are  used  for- 
carrying  powders,  of  polishing  natural  teeth  and  finishing  fillings. 


Price, 


J 


Disks  A  to  K,  not  mounted,    . 

screw  head  mandrels  for  mounting  Disks, 


each,  $0.05 
.25 


12  345  G 

Points,  Nos.  1  to  12,  not  mounted, 


per  doz.,  ^0.40 
each,       .04 


SHELLAC  FOR  MOUNTING. 

To  facilitate  the  mounting  of  disks  and  points,  we  have  had 
shellac  prepared  in  sticks,  i^  inch  diameter  by  3  inches  long,  put 
up  in  boxes  of  twelve  sticks  ;  also  prepared  in  powder  for  same  pur- 
pose. 

Price,  in  sticks,         ......         per  box,  ;^o.25 

*'      powder,  ......  "  box      .10 


OIL  FOR  THE  DENTAL  ENGINE. 

After  years  of  patient  and  exhaustive  experimenting,  we  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  producing  a  lubricant  for  dental  engines,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  single  trial  will  convince  the  pur- 
chaser of  its  great  superiority  over  all  other  so-called  Dental  Engine 
Lubricmits  in  the  market.     It  is  delicately  perfumed. 

Price,         .         .         .         ...         .         .  per  bottle,  ;$0.25 


TOOTH  POLISHING  BRUSH. 

FOR  USE  WITH  DENTAL  ENGINE. 

Very  useful  in  cleansing  teeth  from  discoloration,  even  under  the 
free  border  of  the  gums,  also  in  polishing  the  cervical  margins  of 
fillings.  It  is  sold  at  such  a  very  low  price,  that  the  safe  and  cleanly 
practice  of  throwing  the  brush  away  after  operation,  may  be  safely 
indulged  in.  Made  in  three  grades — soft,  medium  and  stiff. 
Price>  each,         .........       ;^o.04 

"     per  doz.,  .  .       . .       . .        ..        .         .         .         .         .       .40 


ENGINE  BIT  SOCKETS  AND  SCREW  DRIVER, 


IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

ENGINE  BIT  HOLDER. 

Suggested  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Dennis. 

This  very  useful  instrument  will  grasp 
firmly  all  forms  of  engine^  bits  and  plug- 
ger  points.  The  holder  is  furnished  with 
a  slot  and  pin,  which  prevent  the  socket 
from  ^revolving  when  the  bit  is  being 
adjusted. 

Price,  nickel  plated,    .         .     each,  ;^i.25 


REVOLVING  HEAD  SOCKET. 

This  socket  is  made  of  steel  and  heavily 
nickel-plated.  The  head  revolves  inde- 
pendently. It  will  accommodate  any  bit, 
except  the  cone  journal  hand  piece  bits, 
and  bits  made  of  the  same  size  wire  as 
the  cone  journal  hand  piece  bit 

Price,  nickel-plated,     .         .     each,  $o  75 


SCREW  DRIVER. 

This  is  a  very  handy  tool  for  handling 
small  screws  of  hand  pieces,  and  other 
light  machinery. 


Price,  nickel-plated. 


Screw     Universal  Revolving  Head 
Driver,      Socket,  Socket, 

50  cents      $1.25  75  cents 

each.         each.  each. 


each,  |!o.50 
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MOUTH  MIRRORS. 

(Long  Handles.) 


Medium. 


Large. 


We  here  represent  a  mouth  mirror  with  a  long  ebony 
handle,  smoothly  and  delicately  made  ;  the  frames  are 
nickel-plated,  and  the  glasses  are  fitted  in  the  frames 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  The  glasses  are  the  finest 
that  can  be  obtained.  They  are  coated  with  pure 
silver  instead  of  the  amalgam  usually  used  in  coating 
mirrors,  and  are  then  backed  with  a  preparation  which 
renders  them  in  a  greater  degree  impervious  to  mois- 
ture than  any  other  yet  produced.  If  the  glasses  at 
any  time  should  become  movable  in  their  setting,  they 
should  be  rubbed  tight  by  burnishing  the  rim.  In 
warming  the  glasses,  either  in  flame  or  in  water,  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  glass  through,  as 
the  unequal  expansions  of  glass  and  metal  will  cause 
the  silver  upon  the  back  of  the  glass  to  flake.  We 
make  these  glasses,  both  plain  and  magnifying,  in 
three  diameters,  ^  inch,  ^  inch  and  I  inch. 


Small.  RRICES. 

Plain  glass,  either  size,  ebony  handle,     . 
Magnifying  glass,  either  size,  ebony  handle,  . 


.    each,  ^i.oo 
1.50 


11 
ROSEWOOD  MOUTH  MIRRORS. 


Rosewood  Mouth  Mirror,  plain  glass,  short  handle,     -     each,  ^^0.25 


MAGNIFYING  POCKET  MIRRORS, 


Price,  german  silver  frame,  oval  glass,  jointed,  magnifying,  each,  ;^2.oo 


BALL  AND  SOCKET  MOUTH  MIRRORS. 


Bone  handle  ball  and  socket  magnifying  Mouth  Mirror,    -  -         ^2.00 

HAND  MIRRORS. 

Each. 
Rosewood,  plate  glass,  43^  inches,  -  -         -         -         -         -         i^o.75 

"  ''  5  "       - -^5 

**  **  S}4       '' i.oo 

**  <<  6  '*       - 1.20 

BEVEL-EDGE  HAND  MIRRORS. 

Eacli. 

Rosewood,  4  inches; J?i.25 

**  5"  2.00 

"  6       *<  2.50 
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STUDENT'S  DENTAL  CASES. 


Intended  more  especially  for  students,  although  the  larger  size,  when  fitted 
with  instruments,  makes  a  very  convenient  traveling  case.  They  are  all  lined  with 
cotton  velvet,  and  are  all  fitted  with  lock  and  key.     All  measurements  are  outside* 

No.  I.  Walnut  Varnished,  lO  inches  long,  by  5  inches  wide, 

by  4  inches  high,  .         .         .     |>5.00 
"     2.  '*  II  inches  long,  by  7  inches  wide, 

by  4j4  inches  high,        .         .       6.50 
"     3.  *•  12  inches  long,  by  9  inches  wide, 

by  5  inches  high,  .         .         .       8.00 

"     4.  "  14  inches  long,  by  9  inches  wide, 

^  .  by  5^  inches  high,        .         .      ii.oo 


PASTEBOARD  TEETH  CASES,  FOR  MAILING 
ARTIFICIAL  SETS. 

Oblong,  3  inches  long,  by  2f  inches  wide,  by  1^  inches  deep,  made  of  heavy 
pasteboard,  covered  with  morocco  paper,  fitted  with  a  semi-circular  partition  inside 
to  prevent  the  set  being  shaken  about  during  transportation.  The  shape  of  the  out- 
side being  a  square  oblong  makes  a  very  handy  package  for  mailing. 


Price,  per  dozen, 


.     ;^o.6o 
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DR.    M.    L.    LONG'S 

FLASK    FOR    VULCANIZING 

PARTIAL  CASES  AND  REPAIR  JOBS- 


This  flask  is  intended  for  partial  cases  ;  cases  where  the  tooth  rests  against 
the  natural  gum,  temporary  sets  where  no  rim  is  intended  to  be  on  the  outside  and 
for  repair  cases  of  either  vulcanite  or  celluloid. 

For  partial  cases  grind  the  teeth  so  they  will  rest  against  the  model  and 
secure  them  to  the  base  plate.  Fill  the  flask  nearly  full  of  plaster,  and  press  the 
model,  with  the  teeth  attached  to  the  base  plate  into  this,  until  the  plaster  rises  above 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  teeth,  which  should  be  below  the  edge  of  the  flask  so  that 
the  cover  will  fit  over  without  touching  the  teeth.  The  edges  of  the  teeth  should 
be  at  least  a  quarter  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  edge  of  the  flask. 
The  flask  is  intended  for  all  cases  where  the  packing  of  the  rubber  is  done  from  the 
inside.  When  the  model  is  buried  into  the  plaster  within  the  flask,  the  plaster 
that  rises  in  excess  is  scraped  off  flush  with  a  strait  edge  from  the  back  to  tlie  front 
of  the  flask.  The  plaster  is  now  made  flaring  so  that  what  is  added  and  adheres 
to  the  cover  may  part  easily.  When  the  plaster  sets  it  is  varnished  and  oiled, 
and  plaster  poured  on  and  the  cover  set  in  place.  When  hard  separate  the 
parts,  remove  the  base  plate  and  all  adhering  wax  around  the  pins  of  the  teeth, 
pack  and  vulcanize.     The  same  directions  apply  for  repair  cases. 


Price,  Malleable  Iron, 


each,  75  cents. 
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>v>vA  AX/vAAA^^/vx^S^ 


1000 

FINE 


DOUBLY  REFINED. 


EXTRATOUGH 


A    PHILADELPHIA 


31      620  RACE  ST. 


^waaji^   CHICAGO 

^V^%.  514, WABASH  AVE 
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COHESIVE.  EXTRA-COHESIVE. 

SOFT  OR  SEMI-COHESIVE. 

Each  Grade  Uniform  In  Quality.  Does  not  Ball  up 
under  the  plugger.     Its  absolute  purity  Is  unquestioned. 

Nos.  3  to  240. 

Works  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  Exhibits  great 
softness  under  the  burnisher.  Possesses  a  wonderful 
amount  of  durability  and  toughness. 

PRICE. 


Per  yi  ounce, 


!4  00  I  Per  y^  ounce, 
7   75  I    "       I       *' 


;i5  00 

30  00 
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We  respectfully  call  attention  to  a  new  form  of  Dental  Gold,  that  we  have 
mtroduced  to  the  profession  under  the  name  of  ''Steurer's  Plastic  Gold." 

It  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state,  without  admixture  of  any 
foreign  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and  homogeneous  appearance. 

We  claim  the  following  advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  Gold  heretofore 
used : — 

Ist.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  completely  condensed,  so  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  any  cavity. 

3rd.  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it  takes  with  any  other 
Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being  suffieient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet 
(which  is  so  disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  sensitive 
teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can  be  easily  filled. 


Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
small  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  labeled  Steurers  Plastic  Goldj  because 
the  imitations,  although  they  may  apparently  work  tolerably  in  the  commence- 
ment, do  not  make  a  solid  filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

AS  WE  HAVE  TO  PAY  CASH  FOR  THE  GOLD  AND  THE  MARGIN 

IS  SO  SMALL,  WE  MUST  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

PLEASE  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Price  Per  Bottle,  1-16  OZ.,  $2  50.    Sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

DENTAL   DEPOTS. 
620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Extra  Tough  Gold  Pellets. 

Nos.  1-4,  1-2,  3-4,  1,  1  1-2,  2,  and  assorted 
^4.00  per  j4  ounce.  ,$30.00  per  ounce. 

JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Dr.   M.  L.  LONG'S    POLISHING    STRIP    CARRIER. 


Cut  full  size. 


The  above  appliance  will  be  found  very  handy  in  using  polishing 
strips  between  the  molars  and  bicuspids.     All  steel,  nickel-plated. 
Price,  each,  .  .  .  .  .  $1.75. 
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It  Retains  its  Brifflitness. 


Urn 

6t 


Oz.  Troy. 


SOIjE  PBOPBIETOR8,  

6£0  Race  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
5U  Wabash  Ave,,  CHICAGO, 


o 
m 

sr 

<^ 
OS 


ST 

o 

© 

B 

I— 

s 
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liiipervious  to  tlie  feecretions  ot  the  Mouth. 

One  Ounce  Package %  3.00 

Two-thirds           "             "         2.00 

One-third              "             "         .    .                1.00 

Two  Ounces,  purchased  at  one  time 5-40 

Three        "             "            "             " 7.65 

Four          "            «'            "            "          9.75 

Five           ••            "            "            " •    •    •  11.75 

Ten  "  "  «'  '«      .    .    .  20.00 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

REDUCTION  In   prices^ 

RUBBER  BOWL  FOR  MIXING  PLASTER. 

These  bowls  are  made  of  soft  rubber, 
almost  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  They 
cannot  be  broken.  Their  sides  can  be 
pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a  lip  or 
spout  for  pouring  out  soft  plaster.  The 
plaster  that  remains  in  them  and  becomes 
set  can  be  thoroughly  crushed  and  re- 
moved by  squeezing  the  sides  of  the 
bowl  together. 

Inside  measurement,  4^  inches  in 
diameter  by  3^^  inches  in  depth. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  EACH. 
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POSSESSES    THE    GREATEST    FREEDOM    FROM    SHRINKAGE. 


Mark. 


oz,  Troy. 

EXTRA  TOUGH 
GOLD 

AND 

PLATINA  ALLOY 

A  notable  Tooth  Saver. 

The  proportions  of  Gold  and  Platina 
in  this  Alloy  with  the  Combination  of 
Silver,  Tin,  &c.,  cause  it  to  harden  quickly  and  to 
maintain  its  edge  strength.  Use  as  little  Mercury  as  will  make  a  stiff 
plastic  filling,  and  place  in  carity  without  washing. 

JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

620  Race  St.,  Philada.  5 14  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


CO 
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WORKS    WITH    GREAT    PLASTICITY    AND    PACKS    DENSELY. 


PBICBS. 

Per  ounce     %  3.00 

L60 

5.40 

7.65 

9.76 

11.75 

20.00 


half  ounce 
two  ounces 

purchased 

at 

one  time 

three 

<( 

({ 

(( 

four 

(( 

(< 

<  ( 

five 

(( 

it 

(( 

ten 

(( 

<( 

(i 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 

Virgin    White    Alloy    for    Front    TeetFi. 


Trade 


Mark. 


The  prominent  qualities  of  this  Alloy  are  its 
Whiteness  and  Freedom  from  Shrinkage.  Fillings 
made  of  this  Amalgam,  In  tubes  five  or  six  times  the 
diameter  of  those  usually  employed  in  the  "leakage 
test,"  witth  blue  or  purple  ink,  give  no  perceptible  in- 
dications of  permeation  of  fluid.  Though  designed  es- 
pecially for  front  teeth,  yet  it  will  stand  mastication 
vrell  anywhere  in  the  mouth.  For  crown  cavities,how- 
ever,  we  recommend  th.e  Extra  Tough  Gold  and 
Platina  Allot,  as  that  is  made  with,  special  regard 
to  edge  strength. 

JPBICBS. 

Per  ounce 12.00 

"    half  ounce 1.00 

**    two  ounces  purchased  at  one  time 3.80 

*'    three     "  "  " 5.40 

*'    four      "  **  "  6.80 

«*    five       "  "  "  8  00 

"    ten        "  "  "  1600 

When  money  accompanies  the  order,  the  Amalgam  will  be  sent  postage  free. 
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Dentists'   Amalgam. 


"Those  things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest." 


THIB 


DENTISTS'  AMALGAM, 


PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


:It  is  composed  of  pure  metals  only.  It  contains  no  Cadmium  or 
Bismuth.  It  will  not  discolor  the  teeth,  or  shrink  from  the  cavity  walls; 
in  a  word,  it  will  not  expand,  contract,  or  oxidize.  It  requires  less 
MERCDRY  in  the  process  of  Amalgamation  than  any  other.  For  toughness, 
STRENGTH,  and  resistance  it  has  no  equal. 


Price,  per  Ounce,     - 
••  ••      Half  Ounce, 

"  **      Quarter  Ounce, 


$5.00 

2. 50 

1.25 


"Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  fe-ood." 


Metals,  such  as  Cadmium  and  Bismuth,  are  not  used  in  the 
lanufacture  of  the  Dentists'  Amalgam.  This  secures  to  the  pur- 
haser  a  greater  bulk  per  ounce  than  in  other  Alloys. 


This  Amalgam  having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the  past 
uarter  of  a  century  and  approved  by  the  best  practitioners,  we 
eem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  of  the  numerous  testimonials  we 
ave  to  sustain  its  already  well-earned  reputation. 


JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

20  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  514  Wabash  Ayenne,  Chicago. 
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ONYX 


CEMENT. 


TWO  COLORS. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 
Sole  Agents. 


BXAOT  SIZE  OF  THE  $1.50  PACKAGE. 

j^    I=liosplia.te    of   Zizic- 

It  is  the  strongest,  most  dense,  and  in  all  respects  possesses  greater  uniformity 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  First- Class  Filling  than  any  other  offered  to  the  profession. 

Prize  Package  containing  1  color,        $1,00 

2  clors,  1.50 

Each  package  of  the    "Onyx"    Cement  will  contain  a   small  piece  of  the 
'Asbestos  Felt, "  so  that  the  operator  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  value. 


PHOSPHAIPE    OP    ZING. 

PREPARED  BY  DR    C.  N.  PEIRCE. 

The  packages  will  contain  a  small  piece  of  ASBESTOS  FELT,  so  that  those 
desiring  may  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  value  as  a  lining  for  cavities,  and 
as  a  nerve  cap. 

Price,  per  package,        -       -       -       -        $2.00 

JAPANESE    bTbULGUS    PAPER" 

REDUCTION    IN    PRICE- 
Oinr    O-^TT-^D.    IianportSLtioan. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  large  invoice  of  Japanese  Bibulous  paper  direct  from 
Yokohama.  By  importing  this  absorbent  directly  from  Japan,  we  save  the  profits 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  importers,  which  enables  us  to 
kave  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  profession  a  further  reduction  in  price. 

Price,  per  100  Sheets, $    40 

"        «'  500       "  ......--  1.75 
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RUBBER  DAM  IN  TINS. 

1-2  I='oi:LrLca.,  ^l.SO- 

Extra  Tnugti  Cnffer-Dam  RubdGr. 


^a.clre<3.  ian. 


TRADE 


Tin  Oa^xs-s. 


MARK. 


^v£a,aa.\a.£a.ct\a.red.    escpreosly    for 

JOHNSON    &   LUND, 

620  RA.OB  ST.,  PHILA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  OHICAQO. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  new  article  of  Rubber 
Dam,  made  In  the  most  careful  manner  of  the  best  Fara  Rubber,  no  adulteration  being  used 
tn  the  manufacture,  the  Dam  consisting  entirely  of  Rubber,  gufflcient  of  sulphur  only  being 
used  to  properly  vulcanize  it.  It  is  cut  in  strips  83^  inches  wide  and  from  3>^  to  4  yards  long, 
being  a  very  handy  size  for  general  use.  It  is  pa«-i{ed  in  metal  tubes,  with  a  movable  lid 
made  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible.  In  which  the  Dam  can  be  kept,  thus  assisting  very 
materially  in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  material. 

DPrice. 

Per  can  containing  3^lb.    Thin per  yard,    fl.OO 

y„  "      Medium "  l-SO 

3^  '•     Thick "  2,00 

Sent  Postage  Free  on  receipt  of  price. 

RUBBER    DAM"by"tHE    YARD. 

35  Inches  Wide.    There  is  none  made  wider. 

The  Best  Coffer-Dam  Rubber. 

Impossible  to  tnake  any  better.      35  inches  wide. 

The  above  Rubber  Dam  is  made  especially  for  us  and  to  our  own  particular  order,  so  that 
we  know  just  what  we  offer  to  the  profession,  and  what  we  know  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  better.  Some  time  i-ince  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  Coffer-Dam  Rubber,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  veky  superior  auticlk,  to  supply  a'customer  who  was  impressed  with 
the  advertisement  of  the  same.  The  result  was  that  he  found  it  tender,  and  returned  it  to  us 
unfit  to  be  used.     We  replaced  it  with  our  own,  with  which  he  was  very  well  satisfied 

Thin per  yard,      1.00 

Medium "  S1.50 

Thick "  2.00 

:CAUTION: 

Much  of  the  Coffer-Dam  Rubber  advertised  by  other  depots  and  offered  by  their  travelers 
Is  but  263^  inches  wide,  is  20  per  cent,  less  material  to  the  yard  than  ours.  For  instance,  our 
Medium  35  inches  wide  at  $1.50  per  yard  is  as  cheap  as  261/;  inches  of  equal  quality  would  bo 
at  $1.12^  per  yard. 

JOHNSON     &    LUND, 

620  Race  St ,  Philada.  514  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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HIGHLY  IMPROVED 

MODELUNS  60MP0SIT10R 


FOR 


Taking"  Impressions  of  the  Mouth,  or  any  other  Purpose 
where  a  Perfect  Impression  is  Required. 


DIRECTIONS. — Soften  the  Composition  in  hot  water,  and  when  soft  enougb 
work  into  the  desired  shape  with  the  fingers ;  place  it  in  the  cup,  and  then  soften  tna 
surface  with  dry  heat.  This  makes  the  surface  softer  than  the  main  body.  It  takes 
a  better  impression,  and  hardens  quicker.  Should  dry  heat  be  used  exclusively,  wet 
the  fingers  occasionally  to  prevent  the  Composition  from  sticking.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  oil  the  impression  before  pouring  the  plaster  cast,  as  the  Composition  can  be  easily 
removed  by  immersing  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water. 


No.  O.— EXTRA  SOFT.— This  grade  is  for  restoring  any  of  the  other  grades 
which  have  become  hard  by  frequent  use.    They  may  be  mixed  in  hot  water. 

No.  1. — SOFT. — This  grade  is  for  use  in  cold  water  and  in  tender  mouths,  and 
softens  at  a  low  heat ;  hardens  in  two  minutes. 

No.  2. — MEDIUM.— This  grade  is  mostly  used,  and  requires  a 
higher  heat  to  soften  than  No  1,  and  sets  quicker. 

No.  3. — For  use  in  hot  weather;  requires  a  higher  heat  to  soften  than  No.  2, 
and  hardens  quicker 

Jl^"  No.  2  "will  always  be  sent  unless  other  numbers  are  specified. 


Price  per  Pound, 


81.25.       Per  Half  Pound  Box, 


$0.63. 
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KNOXVILLE,  DENTAL  DEPOT, 

NO.  11  ASYLUM  STREET,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Where  may  be  found  a  complete  Assortment  of  Dental  Supplies.     T  keep  all 
Dental  Goods  and  Instruments  Made  and  Handled  by 

Johinson  &  Lianci, 

M.  M.  HARRIS,  Proprietor. 

~  JAMES  M.  EARNEST, 

MANUFACTURER    OF 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

NO.  2I2I  SARGEANT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Oct.  1888. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dental  Depot 

2007^  Second  Ave. 

T.  M.  ALLEN,  D.  D.  S.,  Proprietor. 

Has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Artificial 
Teeth,  Extra  Tough  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgams,  Onyx  Cement,  Lathes,  Vulcanizers 
Impression  Cups,  &c.,  &c. 

N.  B. — Special  attention  given  to  selecting  teeth,  when  samples  and  models 
are  furnished. 

CHAS.  ABBEY  &  SONS, 

DENTISTS'  FINE  GOLD  FOIL, 

Soft,  or  Non-Adhesive,  and  Adhesive. 
ALL    FROM    ABSOLUTELY     PURE     GOLD 


230  Pear  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Jannary,^1889. 
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JOHNSON  &  LUND'S 


Improved  Dental  Lathe,  No. 


In  the  construction  of 
this  Lathe  we  have  intro« 
duced  several  novelties 
which  only  need  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  one  end 
of  the  spindle  is  made 
with  a  split-chuck  and 
collar,  which  admits  of 
the  mandrels  b  e  i  n  ^^ 
changed  with  great  fa- 
cility, and  insures  their 
runningtrue.  The  other 
end  of  the  spindle  Is 
madetapertocanybrush 
wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  In  the  next  place,  the  ta- 
ble, which  is  made  of  solid  walnut  and  fitted  with 
two  drawers,  extends  about  ly^  inches  further  in 
the  rear  of  the  head  than  it  does  in  front  of  it,— 
thus  furnishing  the  dentist  or  operator  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  table  room  upon  which  to  lay  articles 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand.  The  driving- 
wheel  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  24 
pounds.  This  great  weight  and  enlarged  diameter, 
in  combination  with  the  small  size  of  the  pulley, 
assures  its  running  with  great  ease,  power  and  ra- 
pidity. 

The  column  of  the  Lathe,  being  hollow,  permits 
of  the  Lathe  rising  and  falling  over  six  inches,— 
thus  allowing  the  cord  to  be  tightened  without 
taking  it  ofl.  Accompanying  the  Lathe  will  be 
found  three  mandrels,  fitted  with  screws  and  brass 
shoulders,  one  for  each  size  of  the  threads  fitted  in 
Johrson  &  Lund's  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Cor- 
undum Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks 
which  screw  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using 
with  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  cen- 
tres. 

The  Lathe  is  neatly  painted  and  glided,  and  la 
so  beautifully  modeled  that  It  Is  quite  an  addition 
to  the  operating  room,  when  It  Is  desirable  to  use 
it  in  such  a  position.  The  Lathe  Is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  In  a  very 
small  compass.  The  spindle  Is  fitted  with  an  ap- 
pliance to  take  up  any  lost  motion. 

For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  Delonging  to 
this  Lathe  see  page  28  of  adv.  and  note  at  foot  of 
same  page. 


PriceXomplete,  with  Mandrels  and  Chucks 
boxed,  ^IT-OO. 


JOHNSON  &  LUND, 

Principal    Depot  and   Manutac- 

tory,  620  Race  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

Branch  Depot,  514  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


I 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  4. 


This  Lathe  Head,  in  connection  with  the  Lawrence  Driving  Wheel 
makes  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  Dentists'  Lathe  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered.  The  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials used  are  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  bearings  are  accurately  fit- 
ted, and  so  arranged  that  any  lost  motion  which  may  occur  by  wear  can 
be  taken  up  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  finished  with  a  cone-screw 
on  one  end  and  a  split-chuck  upon  the  other.  The  chuck  is  made  with  a 
cross-pin  at  the  rear  end,  which  is  grasped  by  the  split  ends  of  the  man- 
drels, thus  giving  them  very  long  bearings.  The  oil-holes  are  covered  with 
handsome  metal  screw-caps.  The  spindle  and  pulley-wheel  are  highly  fin- 
ished, and  the  frame-work  Japanned.  Ten  chucks  and  mandrels  are  sup- 
plied with  the  lathe,  if  desired.  For  cuts  of  chucks  and  mandrels  see  page 
of  advertisements  and  note  at  foot  of  page  28. 

PRICE. 

Head  complete,  with  ten  chucks  , Iii.oo 

Head,  without  chucks 8.00 
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Chucks  and  Mandrels  for  Lathe-Head  No.  4,  and 
Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Lathe,  No.  2. 


Nos.  I,  2  and  3  are  screw  chucks  for  corundum  wheels,  &c.  No.  4 
will  carry  engine  burs,  drills  and  tools.  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  are  screw  man- 
drels for  the  improved  metal-centre  corundum  wheels.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10 
are  brass  chucks  fitting  upon  No.  7,  and  are  intended  for  shellacing  corun- 
dum wheels  on. 


Set  of  ten  Chucks, 

. 

. 

1^3-50 

No.  I, 

•     $  .30 

No.  5, 

. 

35 

No.  2, 

45 

No.  6, 

. 

40 

No.  3, 

60 

No.  7, 

. 

45 

No.  4, 

1.00 

No.  8,  9, 

10, 

each, 

25 

Note.— A  set  of  Chucks  to  accompany  Improved  Lathe  No.  1.     Lathe  Head  No.  1 
and  Socket  Lathe  Head  consists  of  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 10.     Illustrated  above. 
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LATHE  HEAD,  No.  I. 


This  Lathe  Head  is  furnished  with  a  split-chuck  and  collar,  which'allow  the  mandrels  to  be 
hanged  with  great  facility,  and  insures  their  moving  true;  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  made 
aper  to  carry  brush  wheels,  felt  wheels,  &c.  Accompanying  the  Head  will  be  found  three  man- 
Irels  fitted  with  screws  and  brass  shoulders, one  for  each  size  of  the  threads,  fitted  in  Johnson  & 
:jaDd'8  Improved  Metallic  Centre  Oorundum  Wheels.  There  are  also  three  brass  chucks,  which 
crew  on  to  one  of  the  mandrels,  for  using  corundum  wheels  made  without  metal  centre.  For  the 
lUtB  of  the  mandrels  and  chucks  belonging  to  this  Lathe  Head  fee  p.  28  of  adv.  and  note  at  bot- 
om  of  same  page.    PKICE  COMPLETE,  WITH  MANDKELS  AND  CHUCKS.  $©.00. 

The  Lawrence  Driving-Wheel. 

This  is  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  foot-power  ever 
offered  for  general  use  to  the 
profession.  The  Wheel  mea- 
sures 183^  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighs  45  pounds. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  hand- 
somely painted,  and  each 
wheel  is  furnished  with  a 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  keep 
ing  the  wheel,  when  at  rest, 
off  the  centre  and  ready  for 
action. 

The  cut  is  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  article  itself. 


Driving-Wheel.  •  •   -  Sll.CO 
Cord  and  Coupling    •       .50 
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HiLWID  I^iLTHE  Ho.  6. 


The  above  cut  represents  a  portable  Hand  Lathe  for  dental 
purposes.  It  is  well  made  and  weighs  only  2  pounds,  making  it 
valuable  for  a  traveling  outfit.  The  Lathe  is  furnished  at  its  shoulder 
with  parting  nuts  for  holding  large  wheels,  and  the  mandrels  arc' 
furnished  with  three  different  sized  threads,  which  will  accommodate 
any  size  of  the  metal  centre — can  be  used  with  the  brass  chucks 
furnished  with  the  Lathe.  We  also  furnish  a  cone  screw  for  brush 
felt  wheels,  etc. 


No.  5  Hand  Lathe  and  Chucks ^3.00 

Extra  Chucks,  each 25 

Johnson  &  Lund, 


620  RACE  ST.,  PHILADA.  514  WABASH  AVE.,  OHIOA0O. 
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Jacksonville,  Florida,  Dental  Depot, 

No.  19  East  Bay  Street. 

A.  P.  FRIES  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

Dealers  in  Johnson  &  Lund's  Improved  Teeth,  Extra  Tough 
Rubber,  Crimson  Brown  Rubber,  Jet  Black  Rubber,  Light  and  Dark 
Red  Rubber,  Extra  Amalgam,  Onyx  Cement,  Johnson  &  Lund's 
Lathes,  Vulcanizer,  Impression  Cups,  and  a  full  line  of  Dental  Goods 
generally. 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere  give  them  a  call. 


January,  '88. 


185  .A.IVI3  197  w.  s£:v£:irTii  stiie:£:t 

CINCINNATI  OHIO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Artificial  Teeth  and  all  Varieties  of  Dental  Groods,. 
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DR.  CHUPEIN'S  COPPER  AMALGAM. 


Copper  amalgam  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  the  teeth  except 
Gutta  Percha.  Its  only  drawback  being  its  inability  to  hold  its  color  in 
the  mouth.  As  far  as  has  been  observed  it  neither  contracts  nor  expands, 
but  absolutely  fills  the  cavity.  It  has  considerable  edge  strength.  While 
it  turns  to  almost  an  inky  blackness,  it  does  not  discolor  the  tooth  bone. 
It  sets  very  slowly,  especially  when  used  without  squeezing  the  excess  of 
mercury  out  of  it,  and  it  does  not,  on  this  account,  seem  to  be  applicable 
for  contour  work.  It  is  applicable  for  back  teeth  in  either  jaw,  and  on 
distal  surfaces;  and  particularly  for  desperate  CaseS.  While  dryness 
of  the  cavity  is  always  recommended,  in  cases  where  this  condition  is  im- 
practicable, it  may  be  used  with  beneficial  effect.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal amalgam,  for  the  pieces  left  over  may  be  re-heated,  ground  up  and 
used  until  all  is  consumed.  If  on  re-heating  the  pieces  left  over,  it  is 
found  that  they  are  crumbly  or  work  too  dry,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
add  a  very  small  globule  of  mercury  to  restore  it  to  its  plastic  condition. 
Although  composed  only  of  copper  and  mercury,  it  does  not  seem  to  leave 
any  metallic  or  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
good  a  conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  as  either  tin,  gold,  or  the  ordinary 
amalgams,  and  on  this  account  may  be  used  in  cavities  where  the  nerve  is 
nearly  exposed.  Although  this  is  not  recommended,  it  being  better  in 
such  cases  to  interpose  a  non  conducting  material  under  all  metallic 
fillings — still  it  may  be  done  with  success. 

Full  directions  accompany  each  package. 


PRICKS. 

One-half  ounce  package,  ......         each,  $  .75 

One  "  " '*       1.50 


TAKE  NOTICE! 


We  will  issue  our  New  Illustrated  Dental  Catalogue 
this  month  and  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  Dentist  or  Dealer 
sending   us    15    cents,    to   pay   postage. 

JOHNSON    &    LUND, 

620  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 
514  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro. 


This  book  must  be  returned  to 

the  Dental   Library  by  the  last 

date  stamped  below.      It  may 

be  renewed  if  there  is  no 

reservation  for  it. 


270-347-1 M 
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